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PROOEEDINGS OF . THE STRAITS RRANG.H 
■ ■;: . ,OF^-THE - ROYAIi ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


’ ..•Mihutes op Meetings, /HELD Raffles . Library^ 

Monday the 4th November 1877. 

Vremit, 

The Veo. Archdeacon G. F. Hose. 

N. B. Dennys, ' Esq., Ph. D., '',.■ 
x\. Gray, „ 

D. P. A. Hervey, . n 

The Hon. C. J. Irving, „ 

E.-Maxwell, „ 

P. Maxwell, ' 

W. A. Pickering, „ 

A. M. Skinner, ■ „ 

J. D. Vaughan, 

The Venerable Archdeacon Hose having been requested to 
take the Chair, Mr. A. M. Skinner explained the object of the 
Meeting, — that of forming a Society to promote the collection 
and record of information relating to the Straits Settlements and 
the neighbouring countries. 

Mr. Skinner proposed and Mr. Irving seconded, 

That the gentlemen present form themselves into a Societ}' 
for collecting and recording Scientific information in the Malay 
Peninsula and Archipelago : the said Society to be, for the pre». 
sent, called the Straits Asiatic Society/'' 

Mr. Hervey proposed and M, W. 111. Maxwell seconded, 

That the gentlemen present form themselves into a provisional 
Committee, any three of whom will form a 

.Dr. N. B. Dennys proposed and Mr. Vaughan seconded, 

That^ the Committee be requested to communicate with the 
Royal Asiatic Society with a view to the Society being incorpo- 
rated as the Straits Branch of that Society." 

Mr. A. Gray proposed and Mr. W, A. Pickering seconded, 
That the subscription of the Society be fixed at |6 per 
annum; and that the Hon. C. J. Irving be requested to act as- 
Honorary Treasurer." 


IV 


PROCJEJBDIM^S. 



Mr. Irving consented to accept tbe olSee, and Dr. Dennys 
agreed to act as Honorary Secretary until the receipt of the an* 
swer from the Koyal Asiatic Society, 

The following gentlemen having previously signified tlieir 
interest in the establishment of such a Society^ though unable 
to be present at the Meeting, it was agreed that their names 
should be included in the List of Original Members^^ to be sent 
to the Royal Asiatic Society with tbe appHeation for incorpora- 
tion — viz. 

The Hon. J. Douglas, C. M; G. 

„ Hon. W. Adamson. 

Herbert Cope, Esq. 

P. Kehding, „ 

Monday, the ^Ist January, 1878 . 

A dralt of Rules for the regulation of the Society was taken 
into consideration and after discussion Rules were agreed to in the 
form appended. 

The election of Oifiicers and Councillors for 1878 was then pro- 
ceeded with, the result being as follows 

Ven. Archdeacon Hose, Preddent, 

J. D. Vaughan, Esq,, Vice Fred dent for Siugapare, 

D. Logan, Esq., ¥ice Fred deni for Penang. 

FLQXi. Q. Eonry, 

N. B. Dennys Esq., Ph. D., Homy Seeretarf^ imi } : tem :) 

The Hon. J. Douglas, C. M. (L 

Ernest Bieber, Esq,, L. L. D. 

A. M. Skinner, Esq, 

,E. 'Koek,.. . ■ ■/ 

J. Miller, ^ ,, 

In discussing tbe future place of Meeting for the Society, the 
Hon, J. Douglas, Chairman of the Committee of Management 
of the Raffles Institution stated that he believed there would be 
no objection to the use of the rooms of the Library and Museum 
on any evening, except Tuesday and Friday in each week. 

Monday, the 5th February, 1878. 

An Editorial Committee was chosen consisting of the. follow-, 
ing members : — 

The Ven. Archdeacon G, F. Hc^se. 

„ Hon. C. J. Irving. 

A. M, Skinner, Esq. 

N. B. Dennys, Esq., Ph. D. 



It was decided; that' tb^ first ■ monthly General Meeting' should 
be held at the Raffles, Library on Thursday 28tli February 1878^ 
when the President would read his Inaugural Address. 

. Thuesday, the 28th' PEBEtiAiir, r878:- ' 


BEOOEEDPnTGS. 


Memhen of the Council Present, 

Veil. Archdeaeon G. F. Hose. President. 

J. D. Vaughan Esq., Vice President for Singapore. 
The Hoidble C. J. Irving*, Honry. Treasurer. 

N. B. Denim Esq. Ph. D. Honiw. Secretary. 

The Hon^bIe\T. Douglas, C. M. G. 

Ernest Bieber, Esq. L. L. D, 

A. M. Skinner, „ 

E. Koek, 

J. Miller, " „ 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed 


On the recommendation of the Council 85 gentlemen were 
elected Members of the Society. 


The President proposed that Mr. M. Maclay, the dLstin- 
guished Russian Traveller, who was at present residing in 
Settlement, and who, as was well known, had extensively e 
the Malay Peninsula and the coasts of New Guinea, should 
elected an Honorary Member of the Society. The proposition 
was seconded by Mr. Skinner, and was carried unanimously. 

The Veil. Archdeacon Hose delivered 
as President of the Society, see page 1. 


^Ir. Skinner, at the request of the President, exhibited a. 

Map of the Malay Peninsula on a large scale, which is being gra- 
dually filled in as surveys are made or as information is otherwise 
received; and drew attention to the great extent to which the 
Peninsula still remained unexplored, even after all the recent ad- 
ditions that had been made to our knowledge. 


The Honorary Secretary read a paper on the Breeding 
of Bonieo^^ (see pag'e 31) and exhilDited Specimens. 


The Hon^ble Mr. Douglas moved that a vote of tiianks be 
given to the President for his valuable and interesting address. 
This was cordially agreed to : and after a few words of acknow 
lodgement from The President, the. Meeting,, , se,pamtob„ 


Yi 




' Apeil, 1878. ' ' ■ ■ • - 

Members of the Council present : / 

I* 

The ¥eu. ArehdeacoE Hose. Fresident, 

J, D. Vaughan, Esq,, "Vice. President for Singapore. 

N. B. Dennys, Esq., Ph. D. Honry. Secretary. 

Hon. J. Douglas, Esq., C. M. G. 

A. M. Skinner, Esq. 

E. Bieber, Esq., L. L. D. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and eonfirnied. 

On the recommendation of the Council 23 CTentlemeu were 
elected Members of the Society. 

The Honorary Secretary Dr. N. B. Dennys drew attention 
to the circumstances under which he had accepted, as a 
temporary arrangement, the office of Honorary Secretary to 
the Society ; and proposed that the ofEce should now devolve 
upon Mr. A. M. Skinner in accordance with the arrange- 
ment which had been contemplated at the time. Mr. Skinnef 
expressed his willingness to undertake the duties, and the 
change was agreed to. 

Mr. J. D. Vaughan read a paper on The Chinese in Sin- 
gapore. Some discussion ensued iu which Dr. Dennys, Mr. 
Douglas, and the Chairman successively took part. 

Monday, the (3TH May, 1878. 

Members of the Council present. 

The Ven. Ai'chdeacon Hose, President, 

J. D. Vaughan, Esq. Vice President for Singapore. 

Hon. C. J. Irving. Honry, Treasurer. 

A. M. Skinner, Esq. Honry. Secretary. 

Hon. J. Douglas, C. M. Ch 

E. Bieber, Esq. L. L. D. 

N. B. Dennys, Esq. Ph. D. 

E. Koek, Esq. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed . 

On the recommendation of the Council 9 Geotiemeo were 
elected Members of the Society. 

The President communicated to the Meeting the substance 
of a letter received from the Eoyal Asiatic Society, in which 
that Society agreed to the affiliation of ; the Straits Asiatic 
Society as a Branch, and undertook to exchange publications. 



PEOGEBBiKGS. Vll 


It was resolvedj that^ the .foil* n«me of the Straits Asiatic 
Society shall iieneeforth be changed to the Straits Branch 
of the Royar Asiatic Societyv;^ 

It was resolved^ that it sliall be a rule of the Society to 
request the 13-overnof of the -Straits Settlements^ for the time 
beings to be Patron of the Society and that His Excellency 
Sir W. P. C. Robinson be iiiYited to accept that office. 

A paper on the origin of the Chinese Triad SoeietievS was 
read by W. A. Pickering^ jEsq. 

A conversation upon the actual position and practise of 
the Tan Tae Hoey in the Straits followed. 

The Hon. Secretary then read a paper of Mr. N. Maclay^s 
TipoD^ ^^The Dialects of the Melanesian tribes in the Malay 
Peninsula.'^'’ 

' This gave rise to a discussion upon the identity of tho aborb 
gioal races in the North and South of the Peninsula^ and the 
marks of their connection with other Asiatic races to be found 
ill their language, physical peculiarities, &e., and a proposal was 
made by Honfole J. Douglas, and heartily agreed to, that the 
other Branches of the Royal Asiatic Society in the East should 
be asked to assist this Branch in collecting Voeabnlaries and 

othervdse throwing light on this subject. 

■ ■ ■ 

At the Monthly General Meeting of the Straits^ Asiatic So- 
ciety held on Monday evening the J^rd June there were pre- 
sent, of the Council, Archdeacon Hose, (President), Mr. A.. M. 
skinner, (Homy. Secretary), Dr. Bieberand Messrs. Miller aud 
Koek; besides do members and visitors. Messrs. Tolson and 
SehorjQburgk Syeds Mahomed bin Ahmed, and Abu Bakar bin 
Omar, and Inches Mahomed Seyd, Ibrahim and Mahomed bin 
Maboob were elected Members. It was announced that H. E. 
the Governor bad accepted the office of Patron to the Society. 

The President then read extracts from M. Maclay's paper on 
the wild Tribes of the Peninsula, translated from the German. . 

The Homy. Secretary (Mr. Skinner) then read, a paper fur- 
nished by Mh E. Maxwell, Esq., Assistant Resident of Perak, on 
the Proverbs of the Malays, exclusive of those to be found in the 
works of Klinkert, Pavre and Marsden ; .Dr. Dennys^ 
the Snake-eating Serpent (Opbiophagus Elaps) of Singapore, 

• was read by the President, in the unavoidable absence of Dr. 
Dennys. In the course of the proceedings, it was stated that 
the Journal is almost ready for publication. ‘ • * 

The. Meeting then adjourned tp‘ the date. of , its next . regular 
meeting, the 1st July. V /. 



'mil PR£>CEM!N<3S. 

EULES 

OP THE 

■Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic ■ Society. 


I. — ^Name and Objects. 

1. Tbe Name of the Society shall be The Stiiaitb Asiatic 
Society.” 

The Objects of the Society shall be— 

a. The investigation of subjects connected with the 
Straits of Malacca and the neighbouring Countries, 

1. The publication of papers in a Journal. 

(L The formation of a Library of books bearing on the 
objects of the Society, 


II .—Membership. 


,1. Members shall be classed as Ordinary and Honorary. 

I. Ordinary Members shall pay an annual subscription of 
payable in advance on the 1st January of each year. 

5, Honorary Members shall pay no subscription. 

6, On or about the 30th June of every year, the Hon. Trea« 
surer shall prepare a list of those Members whose subscriptions 
for the current year remain mnpaid, and such persons shall be 
deemed to have resigned their Membership. But the operation 
of this rule, in any particular ease, may be suspended by a vote 
of the Council of the Society. 

7. Candidates for Membership shall apply in writing to the 

Secretary, and if approved of by the Council sliall be recom- 
mended by them to the Society at a General Meeting, and it 
accepted by two thirds of the members present, shall be deemed 
duly elected. " 

8. Honorary Members must be proposed for election by the 
Council at a General Meeting of the Society. 






PEOCEEBIKGS. 


III. -— Officers. 

9. The Officers of the Society shall be — 

A President^' 

E Vice-President, one of whom shall be selected from 
amoogst the members resident in Penang. 

An Honorary Secretary and Librarian. 

An Honorary Treasurer, 

And five Councillors. 

Those officers shall hold Office until their successors are 
chosen. 

10. Vaeaneies in the above offices sliall be filled for the ear- 
rent year by a vote of the remaining Officers. 

IV, — Council. 


11. The Council of the Society shall be composed of the Offi- 
cers for the current year, and its duties shall be — 

fu To administer the affiiiiB, property and trusts of the 
Society. 

fj. To recommend membej^ for election by the Society. 
c\ To decide on the eligibility of papers to be real before 
general meetings. 

tL To select papers for publication in the Journal, and to 
supervise the printing and distribution of the said 
Joarnal. 

(?. To select and purchase books, for the Library, 

/i To accept or decline donations on behalf of the Society, 
g. To present to the Annual Meeting at the expiration 
of their term of office a Report of the proceedings 
and condition of the Society, 

i'2. The Council shall meet for the transaction of business 
once a month, or ofteiier if necessary. At Council meetings five 
Officers shall constitute a quorum. 

18. The Council shall have authority, subject to confirmation 
by a general meeting, tc make and enforce such bye-laws and 
regulations for the proper conduct of the Society's affairs as may 
from time to time be expedient. 


X 
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V. — Meetings., 

14. The Annual General Meeting shall be held in January of 
each year. . 

■■ 15.' General Meetings shall be held, when practicable, once 
ill every month, and oftener if expedient, at such hour as the 
Council may appoint. 

16. ' At Meetings of the Society eleven members shall form a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

17. At all Meetings, the Chairman shall, in case of an equality 
of votes, be entitled to a easting vote in addition to his own. 

18. At the Annual General Meeting, the Council shall present 
a Report for the preceding year, and the Treasurer shall render 
an account of the financial con lition of the Society. Officers for 
the current year shall also be chosen. 

19. The work of Ordinary General Meetings shall be the 
transaction of I’outine business, the reading of papers appro ved 
by the Council, and the discussion of topics connected with the 
general objects of the Society. 

£0. Notice of the subjects intended to be introduced for dis- 
cussion by any member of the Society should be handed in to 
the Secretary before the Meeting. 

Visitors may be admitted to the Meetings of the Society, but 
no one who is not a member shall be allowed to address the 
Meeting except by invitation or permission of the Chairman. 

VI. — Publications of the Society. 

r? 1 . A Journal shall be published, when practicable, ever}’ six 
months under the supervision of the Council. It shall comprise 
a selection of the papers read before the Society, the Report of 
the Council and Treasurer, and such other matter as the Council 
may deem it expedient to publish. 

[I'i. Every member of the Society shall be entitled to one 
copy of the Journal, deliverable at the place of publication. The 
Council shall have power to present copies to other Societies and 
to distinguished individuals, and the remaining copies shall be 
sold at such prices as the Council shall from time to time direct. 

26, Twenty-four copies of each paper published in the Jour- 
nal shall placed at the disposal of the Author. 
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24. The Council shall have poorer to sanction the publication, 
in a separate form, of papers or documents laid before the'Society, 
if in their opinion practicable and expedient. 

VII. — Popular Lectures. 

25. Occasional Popular Lectures upon literary or scientific 
subjects may be delivered, under the sanction of the Council, on 
evenings other than those appointed for General meetings of the 
Society. 

VIII. — Amendments. 

26. Amendments to these rules must be proposed in writing 
to the Council, who shall, after notice given, lay them before a 
general meeting of the Society. A committee of resident mem- 
bers shall thereupon be appointed, in conjunction with the 
Council, to report on the proposed Amendments to the general 
meeting next ensuing, when a decision may be taken. 
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BY THE PEgSlBE'NT, 

THE VENERABLE ARCHDEACON' HOSE' M. A. 
Delivered ON the 28th Eebru ary, 1878. 


I E I understaiKi arigfit the duty which devolves upon me 
to-night ill the position with which you have honoured me, 

I have two things to do. The first is to explain, at some greater 
length than has been done hitherto, the objects which the pro« 
moters liave had in view in seeking to establish the Straits 
Asiatic Society ; and the second is to point out the means by 
which it is hoped these objects may l)e attained. 

The primar^i' object of the Society, as defined in the Rules, is 
to investigate subjects connected with the Straits of Malacca 
and the neighbouring countries.^^ The expression neighbour- 
ing eouiitries^^ was selectal as being a wide and eomprehensiv'c 
term, in order that the Society might feel as little restricted as 
possible in accepting communications respecting any part of 
Southern and Eastern Asia. But no doubt the attention of the 
SoHety will 1)6 chiefly concentrated upon the Peninsula of 
Maiaeea, as far North as the Tenasserim Provinces, and the 
great Indian Archipelago, that wonderful chain of Equatorial 
Islands stretching from Sumatra on the West to New Guinea 
of the East. Science is greatly in want of some general term 
to describe this great portion of the earth^s surface, including 
lK)th the continental and the insular divisions of it. For, though 
the different parts of it vary from one another in a great many 
particulars, yet th^j are in no slight degree homogeneous, and 
it would be a great convenience to be able to speak of them all 
under one common name. Several have been suggested, and of 
them all I prefer the name ^ Malaya,^ as being at once the most 
simple, and the most intelligible. For throughout this whole 
wide-spread district, the language spoken is either Malay or 
some closely allied form of speech ; and Malay it-seif is to a very 
great extent the lingua franca — the common narfiium of com mu- 
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iiieatioii for lmdn^^ purposes, between the inhabitants of dif- 
ferent races.* 

This * Malaya^ then may, at least on t’liis occasion, use the 
word) being our field/we have to consider what work lias l)ecn 
already done in it, and what remains to be done. 

And ill speaking of work already accomplished, I must hasten 
to do honour to one great name, #iich such a Society as this 
must always hold in the greatest respect— it is almost needless 
to say I mean the name of J. R. Logan. No doubt there were 
great men who eaiiie before him here ; men who were possessed 
of scientific knowledge, and patient observation, and intellectual 
po\\'er, and who hrouglit these great gifts to bear ii])on the 
manifold wonders which nature has accumulated in this |)art of 
the v'orld ; and in their writings gave^to their own time, and to 
posterity, the benefit of their labour and research. Air. Lt>gan 
had his predecessors, /V.wc fortes ante Aganieinnona multi f 
and we have not to lament with the poet, at least in tlie ease of 
all of them, that they lie overshadowed by the long night «.>f ol>- 
livion, unwept and unknown. Alarsden, Leyden, Eafiies, New- 
bold, not to mention Portuguese and Dutch travellers who came 
before them, will ever be illustrious names in tlie history of 
these countries. But to Air. Logan belongs the s])ecial honour 
of having not only observed much, and thought much, and writ- 
ten much himself, but also of liaving associated together with 
himself other thinkers, and of having contrived a plan by which 
the knowledge acquired by some of his contemporaries and 
fellow residents in this Colony, and in the neighbouring Settle- 
rnents, might be recorded and published. This was, as you 
• know, by means of the Journal of the Indian Anrhipelago.'^'’ 

^ The town of Penang' justly boasts of its handsome memorial of 
this remarkable man; but the most enduring and the most 
worthy monument of him is his own Journal, of wlricli for 1 5 
years, from 1 847 to 180^, he was the Editor, and to the pcq^ers 
of which he was also the principal contributor. If there is any 
niember of this Society who has not yet done so, I wmuld rec-om- 
mend him to read the introductory article in the first number, 
from Air. Logan^s own pen, upon ^^.The present condition of the 
Indian Archipelago.*^^ I think he cannot Ml to rise from the 
perusal of it full of admiration of the g'eniiis and culture of the 

* In connection with tliis point the following passage from Air. Li>g‘an’.s 
writings 3nay be of interest 

If the wQi'd Malay** be confined to the Malays and their langxiage ; and 
’* the word ** Alalayan ** be exclns’iYely iised as a generic term for all the 
“ races and languages of what the S^rencK call ifalame, we may dispense 

with the indefinite word “ Ai’chipelagb** (.Tdnrnal I. A. vol : III p. 229.) 
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author, and also impressed with a very deep sense of the impor- 
tance of those great problems whieli ■ are presented here to the 
student, and the merehant, to the poll tieiaii, and the philan- 
thropists^ . , ’ ' 

The establishment of such a journal in a young Colony, such 
as the Straits Settlements was in the year 18d7, was a bold en- 
terprise for a single individual to undertake. But Mr. Logan 
was very ably supported. It is surprising, and most encoura- 
ging', to diid how much of local talent and information came to 
tight, as soon as he had provided the opportunity for it to do so. 
[fwas evidently a time of great scientific power, and of much 
literary activity in the Siraits. Contributors from all classes 
came forward. There was the Governor of the Straits for the 
time being, and other Government officers, ^lere were Eccles- 
iastics, including Cleraymen of the Church of England, Roman 
Catholic Priests, and Ministers of various Protestant commu- 
nions. There were Military men and Naval men. There were 
Lawyers and Doctors, Merchants and Planters. There were 
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gentlemen who were 
absociated with him covers a great deal of ground. There are 
some very valuable papers upon the both of Malava 

as a whole, and of various portions of it ; as w^ell as most inter 
esting accounts of tours uncfertaken by individuals, in whth 
txeogmphical notes are interspersed among other facts which S 
tourist obseiwed and recorded. There is some infol 

-K»era^ treasures^of the dis- 
tiiet, both those that are known and those that are supposed to 

the i/> of fclie jP,wkc/lf and of 

^arieutUire, especially of the methods of treating 
he most important articles of commerce. The science of Ethno 
logy IS largely dealt with by Mr. Logan himself, and his pa- 
pei-s upon the various aboriginal races will probab y continue to 
be toe most rehabfe authority upon the suVct of the2 “ 06 ^ 
wiich aie, as usual, fast disappearing as civilization spreads 
^ n information is supplied eoncemino- the 
the d stlvf^*'*^>lf numerous nations living wthin 
cLttHhfiHm? vocabularies, forming a very substantial 

oontnbutiou to the science of Comparative Philoloaii Then 

There are eaampta and Wlatioa, of 
iianve amongst which I must mention a most in 

tei esting abstract of the « Sejftra Malayu, ” or Malay Annals bv 

iSicE' ™r* «« HWblo l-hoSs SSelf 

tor/wSi: >■- 

Dr.Littli SoSa” 
?ev» S*t.T"5' “““"f'ke laoal So o? 

e ei. .And, lastly, there is a large collection of statisHml in 
^SpeZuT'" Population, Trade, Weather, and' 

discusJId inlhirTml! T“1 f®“- 

iinr n U 1 tufe ''Ounial, such tor instance as iV'af «;•«,? llidorn 

oT.rTtL‘‘T?hr iT “'T"* 

.al'^KrtlvT OoTlErt"^. 

and bydistingidshed traveSL ^ueh 

fact what i« l-nnn-n t ll T, ‘ v\ allacc and others. In 

when it is compared wftr^i^f*®™ 

• residuum is indS vast id J*i unknown. That 

iug to diminish it fh-it the Sf * •+ purpose of endeavour- 

existenS ^ has come into 
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, It will be impossible for me to do more than just glance at I 

some few of the subjects upon which additional knowledge is | 

urgently required^ and may be reasonably hoped for. Let us " j 

begin with Geography. Now, I need say nothing to this meet- ; 

ing about the almost total ignorance in which we live of some ' 

of the more distant and inaccessible portions of the great extent 
of land a 1 )out which this Society proposes to collect and publish ! 

information. I need not remind you how completely New : 

Guinea is a terra incognita f or even of how little is known j 

of the interior of Borneo and Sumatra. Let us look nearer j j 

home. It ^\'ould probably astonish some people to learn how ex- . I 

tremely little accurate knowledge we possess even of the Malay ! j 

Peninsula itself. Fortunately we have before us what will 1 J 

give us a very clear understanding of the limits of our acquaint- ii j 

ance with this region, which lies at our very doors. The un- |i | 

e*ompleted map which is displayed on this wall, is one that is 
now being carefully prepared under the able direction of Mr. |! 

Skinner. I hope when these remarks of mine are concluded, ;• 

that Mr. Skinner will himself correct me if, in the few words I ’■ 

have to say u|K)n his imj)ortant work, I unintentionally convey a ^ ^5 

wrong impression ; and that he will give us any additional in- | 

formation respecting it, which he may think it desirable to com- li 

mimicate now. And I may mention that he has promised the | 

Council of the Society a paper upon the subject, in which he will ' 

no doubt state very much more eleaidy than I could do, what is 
the present condition of our knowledge of the Geog'rajAy of the 
Peninsula. 


But I will ask you now to look at that map : observe the im- 
mense spaces which are entirely blank, or have mei'ely the name 
of the native Government to which they are supposed to be at- 
tached written across them, such as Kelantan, Patani, Triiig- 
ganii ; and compare them with the few districts, almost entirely 
on the Western Coast, in which the mountains are sketched in, 
the course of the rivers traced, and the names of towns and vil- 
lages inserted. Does it not remind some of us of what the map 
of Africa used to look like in our school days, before the dis- 
coveries of Livingstone and his successors ? Yet it is not of a 
vast continent like Africa, upwards of 2,000 miles in breadth, 
that we are speaking, hut of a narrow peninsula which, at its 
greatest breadth, only extends to about 200 miles, from the Straits 
of Malacca to the China Sea. This Peninsula has been known 
to Europeans for just 370 years, and that map shews you all, or 
almost all, that Eurojreans have learned about its geography in 
that time. But the map is also a sign that a great effort is being 
made , to bring this state of ignorance to an end. It is, as you see, 
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little more than a skeleton map at present^ dimvn to a large sea^ 
but ife is getting gradually filled up as information comes in. ■ 

And information does come from many sources. The other 
day I saw a map which had been sent in by'.the Siamese, Go- 
vernment^ which I considered a great curiosity, so much so that 
I hope it may, be exhibited in the Raffles Museum. This was 
to show an important piece of boundary line far up in the north. 
Then there is another map being made by the Maharaja of 
Johor in the south. Trained surveyors are clearing up old . 
puszles in various parts between these extremes. And every 
officer in the English Colonies, or in the Native States, who is 
eailed by duty or curiosity to travel bejmiid the limits of the 
well known and well surveyed districts, has an opportunity of 
adding something to the kirowiedge of the country which is 
already possessed. AH new facts, thus acquired by officials or 
private individuals, are made known to the Government here, ,, 
and, after being verified as far as possible by comparison with 
existing data, are recorded on the map. So that there is reason 
to expect that those great blank spaces will be filled up in time. 

And think of what we know those great blanks must mean. 
We know there are great mountain ranges, the back-bone of the 
Peninsula, clothed with all the diversities of vegetable life, wdiieh* 
the lowered temperature of elevated lands in the tropies makes 
possible. Then there must be a great water system, carrying 
off the moisture deposited on the high lands through the plains 
below. One of the latest discoveries is, that the great river 
Pahang, running up from the south, is but a branch of a much 
larger stream running from the north, and uniting itself with 
the Pahang at upwards of one hundred miles from its mouth. 

In the dense Equatorial forests, which cover the greater 
part of these hill-sides and plains, forests, which are now only 
entered here and there by a few individual natives, to cut down 
the gutta producing trees, or to collect the few other natural 
products, of which the commercial value is known to them, and 
perhaps by charcoal burners for the purpose of turning some 
small portion of those glorious forests into portable fuel, what 
a hoard of wealth there is for the Botanist and the Naturalist ; 
and what splendid possibilities for the Planter and the Merchant! 

Mr. Wallace tells us that, during the six years he was eollectino** 

"in these latitudes, bis Natural History specimens reached the 
enormous number of 125,660, of which a very large proportion 
were entirely new to Science. With such an example as that in 
view, it is not easy to over-estimate . the gains to every branch 
of natural science, that might be expected from a thorougli 
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exploratioB of tliose parts of this region^ which;, being far from 
the coast;, have been seldom 5r never visited by any European. 
And if we look at the question from the utilitarian side^ the 
strong opioion which has been recently arrived at by practical 
agrieultiirists, that the slopes of hills in this Peninsula are 
admirably adapted to the growth of. both tea and coffee^ added 
to the actual successes of the Dutch and other planters of to- 
baceo on the other side of the Straits^ gives one a very high idea 
of what might be done by capital and enterprise in so vast an 
extent of country/whieh has hitherto been profitless, for want 
of human inhabitants possessed of those resources by which 
alone the tyranny of nature can be overcome. 

And this brings us to another set of subjeets upon which ac- 
curate knowledge is very much needed. I mean the present, 
human inhabitants of Malaya, their history, their manners and 
customs, their religion, and their language and literature. I 
shall however treat the whole subject very generally. 

1 think no one who has lived among them can be satisfied 
with what is generally said in books about the character and 
habits of the Malays. For instance, they are constantly spoken 
of as if, throughout the length and breadth of the countries 
where they are to be found, they were, in character and dis- 
position, and in their ways of living and thinking, one and the 
same. But we know that this is very far from being the case. 
The Malay of the coast, who is best known to travellers, is quite 
a different being, in a hundred respects, from the Malay of the 
interior. And again, the inhabitants of one island, both the 
dwellers on the sea board, and the peasants inland, differ from 
those in another island, or in a distant part of the same island. 
Take as an example a ease in which most of us can make 
the comparison from our own experience, and appreciate the 
points of difference. Contrast a peasant of Malacca or Johor 
with one of the Boyans, who enter our service in various capa- 
cities in Singapore ; they are both Malays, but they are almost 
as unlike one another as a Hindoo and a Chinaman. The one is 
lively, courteous, and communicative ; the other is dull, boorish, 
and shy. The one is idle and fond of sport, tho other is plod 
ding and methodical ,* the one it very fond of talking, and little 
given to reading; the other has not much to say even to his 
own people, but keeps his master awake at night by reading or 
reciting, in aloud monotonous voice, long poems or stories, or 
chanting chapters of the Koran> which as a child he learned to 
read, but of which he does Uot understand a word. If it is said 
that we only see the Boyan out of his natural sphere, as an 
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emigrant;, and a servant to' a foreign • master, I sliould ■ replj 
that that is another strange mark of differenee between him 
and the peasant of the Peninsula, whom it is very difficult to 
persuade either to leave his house, or to beeome a servant. I 
think it is important that these differences between the several 
Malayan races should be more clearly noted than they have 
been hitherto. 

Then again in the matter of Keligion there is the same want 
of accurate observation. Nearly all Malays are Mohamedans, 
and people seem to consider that when they have said that, they 
have said all that need be said on the subject, and that they 
have told you all there is to be told. But there are Mohame* 
dans and Mohamedans ,* and I expect there is as much differ- 
ence in the ideas of Religion held by a Mussulman of the 
West and an average Malay, as between those held by Mr. 
Spurgeon and the Pope of Rome. There could hardly be 
a more interesting study, than that of the special developments 
of Islam that are to be met with among the Malay race, both 
as to religious belief and moral practice i I remember that 
some years ago at Malacca, I was much interested in listening 
to a Malay relating to me the traditions of the Patriarchs, which 
had come down through many generations of Malays, having, 
doubtless, originated from Arab sources. It was quite evident, 
in many cases, that the narrative had in course of time assumed 
a distinctly local form and colouring. I intended to have made 
a collection of such traditions, but my removal to Singapore 
interrupted the study, and I have never had leisure or opportu- 
nity to return to it. 

A careful study of the religious opinions and practices of the 
people would be not interesting only, but directly useful. Use- 
ful of course to the Missionary, as shewing him what ground 
he has in common with the man whose spiritual life he hopes 
to benefit, what are the real errors to be eradicated, and the 
real defects in faith and morals that have to be supplied. And 
useful to the governing class too, as discovering the true char- 
acter and nature of the people to governed, for as Carlyle 
says, A man^s religion is the chief fact with regard to him ; 
a man^s or a nation of men^s.” And he goes on to explain : 
By religion I do not mean the Church-creed which he pro- 
fesses, the articles of faith which he will sign, and, in words 
or otherwise, assert ; not this wholly ; in many cases not this 
at all, ^ * But the thing a man does pi^actically be- 

lieve ; #the thing a man does practically lay to heart concern- 
ing his vital relations to this mysterious universe, and his 
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duty and, destiiiy there^^ that is in: all. eases the primary thing 
for aad creatively, determines all the rest, ' That is, 
« his religion ; and I say, if you tell me what that is; you tell 
me to a very great exteiit what the man is, what the kind 
« of things , he will do is.^ ; 

Then there is a great want of a good aceount of Malayan 
Literature. And in order that that may be given, it will be 
necessary to make a good coileetion of Malay writings. Great 
help may be rendered in this matter by persons possessing 
Malay manuscripts sending them in to the Library which this 
Society proposes to form/either as gifts, or as loans to be copied. 
I suppose there is no really good collection of Malar books in 
existence. We all know how the large one which Sir Stamford 
Raffles made was unfortunately burnt at sea on the way home. 
I know of none out here. I tliought it likely that there might 
be such a thing in the British Museum j and when I was in 
England the year before last I went to see. They told me that 
there were Malay books but they were undeseribed, and their 
contents and value were unknown. However the Libraraln 
kindly gave me every facility for examining them myself I 
found that the whole collection amounted so some thirty 
volumes most of t|em purchased from Mr. Crawford in 18 LL 
I hope that the Museum did not pay a very large price for them. 
The manuscripts were chiefly md poems and 

romances, many of them incomplete, some bearing evident 
marks of having been copied for European reading, and more or 
less adapted to European ideas. There were several exam- 
ples of the Siml Jawab, or Religious Catechism, and some printed 
books in the inferior style of typography, which may be seen 
any day by the curious in the book-shops in Kampong Glam. 
One cannot call this a good coileetion, but 1 rather doubt if 
there is a much better one to be found. If one is ever to be 
made it should be done at once. For Malay manuscripts are 
becoming more and more difficult to obtain. The introduction 
of printed books has not at present tended to preserve the 
older literature. The Educational works which have been pub- 
lished for the use of schools, and the weekly newspapers, will 
probably, for some time to come satisfy a not too keen appetite 
for reading ; and the manuscripts ( never very numerous ) are 
likely to be less prized, and more rarely copied ; and many will 
no doubt be lost for ever, unless an effort is made to discover 
and preserve them. 

* 

About the nou-Malayaa aboriginal races I will only say that, 
though much has been written about them, there remains much 
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to be writtpD. Probably they are not all known. Those unex- 
plored regions lofwhie^^ have been speaking are the very 

places in whieli one might expect to find them, driven hack into 
the jungle by the advance of even the Malay notion of civiliza- 
tion. Aiid ^ who discovers anything about 

them should learn all he can at once, and put it down in 
writiDg* at once, before an irruption of the orang putih,^^ or, 
as I have heard M. Maclay call them, the ^^semiit putlh/^ f 
coming into their retired haunts has the usual effect of causing 
them to dwindle more and more, and get more and more absorbed 
among the most sympathetic of their native neighbours, till is 
a little time, they and all their peculiarities of speech, of manners 
and customs, and ways of thought, disappear from off the face of 
the earth. « 

I have only mentioned a very few of those paths along which 
the Society hopes to go in pursuit of knowledge. There is no 
doubt about the fact that there is plenty of work to be done. 
It remains for me just to indicate the means by \vhich we hope 
that some of it may get done. 

The first is by Association. The weak point in Mr. Logan^s 
brave attempt was that he was alone responsib^ for the manage- 
ment of the Journal. He seems to have been most heartily 
supported at first, and he had a brilliant success; hut any one 
may see from the table of contents that, as time went on, the 
burden began to fall on him with a weight which no man out 
here would be likely to sustain long. 1 do not know what it was 
that made him give up the undertaking in 186:^, but I should 
think, from the look of the thing, that the want of sufficient 
co-operation had something to do with it. And, as must happen 
to an undertaking which depends, in the main, upon the energy 
and enthusiasm of a single individual, when he gave up the 
work it came utterly to an end. It is to be hoped that this 
danger will be averted by our uniting ourselves in a Society. A 
Society, if it starts with a good stock of vital power, and has a 
definite end to accomplish, may expect to be long-lived. In- 
dividuals are removed, and some lose the little interest they ever 
had in the matter and drop away. This is to be looked for. 
But others remain ; and new members are constantly enlisted 
to fill up the ranks. I think we have every reason to consider 
that we do make our start with a considerable amount of vitality. 
The number of members, as we have just heard, is now 
nearly a hundred ; ahd considering how short a time has elapsed 
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since the matter was first mooted, I think that fact alone #hews : 
that a great deal of iiiterest is felt in the objects which those 
who;hrstmoved''init;.had at heart, 

Aod the time is a proph^^ for m an j reasons. I will 

only mention one. The opening of the Native States has placed 
a small band of Englishmen within reach of some ofthe least 
known parts of the Peninsula. l am happy to say that every 
one of the Residents has joined ns, and several of the other 
officers who are stationed with them. Some of these gentlemen 
are already well known for their extensive researcli in some of 
the questions that are most interesting to us. And everyone 
of them has a grand opportunity of acquiring large stores of 
information, and of fiicilitating the acquisition of it by others. 

I should think it must be an encouragement and a solace to men 
living in the isolated positions in which they are placed, to feel 
that the results of their labour and observation need not be con- 
signed to the respectable oblivion of blue-books, but may be 
communicated ah once to a sympathizing and appreciative public. 

Another means by which the Society is to work is by the 
monthly General Meetings, of which this is the first. At these 
meetings some of the papers communicated to the Society will 
be read, and the subjects of them discussed. Gatherings of this 
kind, for pui ely intellectual purposes, are rather a new feature 
in our Colonial life, and I think a most desirable one; and we 
may hope that the conversations we shall have here will tend 
to keep up an interest in the proceedings, and perhaps set some 
of us upon studying subjects which we have neglected before. 

The Journal is of course the chief instrument by the help of 
which the work we have in hand is to be attempted, it is pro- 
posed, for the present, to publish a number every six months, 
beginning in July next. The number of contributions already 
promised shews that we are not for the present, at all events, 
likely to be short of matter; and if the supply should continue 
as abundant as it promises to be the Commitee may think it 
right to try a more frequent issue. But that of course must 
depend very much upon the reception which the first number 
meets with. For however learned, and however enthusiastic the 
Society may be, it will not be able to express its learning, or 
give vent to its ardour in paper and printer's ink without funds. 

The last feature of the scheme is the Library. It is proposed 
to make a small and very special collection of the books which 
are the best authorities upon these countries, and which will be 
guides to students, and helps to collectors. It may perhaps ho 
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Rsked whether the Raffles Library is not sufScienL It is in 
fact a great deal more tbaii sufficient in one way, but iosufficient 
in others. I need not say that a very large number of the at- 
tractive looking volumes on those shelves would not be of much 
use to such a Society as this. And, on the other handj a great 
many book &C.J required for the purposes of the Society, 
would not be necessary in a general collection. As J 
have said before, I hope that one important feature of the 
Library will be as complete a collection as possible of the books 
that have been written in the Malay and kindred languages; 
In the Library, too, will be found, I hope, many M. S. commu- 
nications to the Society, such as notices of short Journeys, which 
though not of sufficient importance to be printed, yet deserve 
to be carefully preserved for reference. 

This then is the Society, its work and its modtis operamlL 
I cannot but regret that your choice of a President for this year 
has not fallen upon some one who would have done better jus- 
tice to a great subject. But the objects we are aiming at speak 
for themselves, and I think we have every I'eason to be sanguine 
in our expectation that the Society may take a worthy and ho- 
noured place among those institutions which are conferring be- 
nefits upon mankind, by removing a part of the ignorance and 
misconception, which hide from our view some of the most 
wonderful w’orks of God. 



NOTES ON THE DISTEIBETION OF THE 
TISEFXJL MINERALS IN SARAWAK 


BY 

A. HART EVERETT, 

Resident of Bintulit, Sarawak. , ; . 

Among tlie numerous works that have^ appeared during the 
last forty years having reference to that narrow strip of the 
N. W. Coast of Borneo now known as the Sarawak Territory, 
there occur suggestions that this portion of the island will be 
found wealthy in mineral resources at some future (lay, when the 
progress of exploration and a larger influx of European enter- 
prise, shall have indicated their extent and led to their full 
development. 

Ill point of fact these ideas are not of recent birth. Prom 
the day when the companions of the hopeless Magelhaens, cast 
anchor off Brunie, now some three hundred years ago, up to the 
early part of the present century, when Hunt presented his re- 
port on the island of Kalamantan to Sir S. Raffles, the great 
and rich island of Borneo^^ has been eneifcled with a fictitious 
halo of reputed wealth in precious mineral deposits. 

It has been the office of time, remarks Temminck, to dissipate 
these golden fancies, and whether they will ever be realised, or 
even seriously revived, is problematical; but, nevertheless, there 
does exist a certain amount of solid foundation for the idea, that 
Borneo is well furnished with the useful metals and minerals, 
although for the most part these are not such as would have 
attracted the attention of the early voyagers in the East. And 
it is in connection with this wider field — the mineral resources 
of Borneo as a whole — that the following notes on the minerals 
of Sarawak are offered. 

Before proceeding to enumerate the various minerals of eco- 
nomic value heretofore observed in Sarawak, and to note their 
modes of occurrence, distribution &c., it will be advisable to 
glance at the goelogica! features of the district of Upper Sa- 
rawak (Proper), both as being the only locality in which work- 
able deposits of mineral ores have been discovered, and because 
it furnishes us in a greater or less degree with,, an epitome of 
the geological structure of the major part of the Territory. 
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Briefly described then, this district consists of an ancient 
compact bine Limestone (Paleozoic?) on which is superimposed 
nnconformably a thick series of sandstones, conglomerates, and 
clay-shales, constituting' the most . extensive series .of beds' in 
this part of Borneo ; and on these last lie strata of clay-shales, 
alluvial clay, river' gravels, &e'*, of very recent" origin. Piercing 
the limestone and sandstone, we find granite and a variety of 
igneous and trappean rocks — basalt, porphyrite, greenstones, 
&c., these latter being developed in great abundance in the 
Antimony districts, where they are in immediate contact with 
the limestone. The latter formation, in which the lodes of 
Antimony are seen in is locally rich in fossil organic re- 
mains, but I am unable to say whether they have been examined 
by a competent paleontologist with a view to approximate the 
age of the rock ; the planes of stratification can seldom be made 
out with any approach to certainty, but w^here they are evident, 
they show that the originally horizontal beds have been up- til ted 
almost on end and much denuded ; and there is abundant proof 
that a very considerable interval in time elapsed between the 
close of the limestone formation, and the commencement of the 
succeeding sandstone series. 

The sandstone shales have also undergone much disturbance 
all over this portion of Borneo, although, like the limestone, 
sometimes retaining their horizontality. They are generally 
impregnated with per-oxide of iron, and as is so often the ease 
with such rocks, seem quite barren of fossils, except in the 
coal-measures. It is in this formation that the cinnabar de- 
posits of the country occur. 

Both limestone and sandstone have been enormously denuded, 
the latter rising in isolated tabular mountains, or short peaky 
trends, with an altitude above the sea varying from 1,500 feet 
and separated by undulating valleys, in which the limestone 
appears, sometimes in low hilly traets varying from 200 to 1,200 
feet in elevation, sometimes in solitary crags, but invariably 
with long lines of old sea-cliffs and bald scarps. When accident 
removes the veil of dark green jungle from their faces, they 
present to view surfaces fretted by a thousand deep rifts, and 
fissured and jointed in every imaginable direction. 

In the intervening lowlands we have uniformly a deposit of 
dark yellow felspathic clay, apparently unstratified, and varying 
in depth from a few feet to 80 feet or more, which is derived 
from the degradation, and, I think, decomposition m diu, of the 
clayey sandstones, clay shales, and, especially, the felspathic 
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iatrusive rocks of igneous origin, so abundant in the district. 
Associated witli tliis clay, p mostly of more recent date ^ are 
superficial deposits of piiddingstone, river-gravels, &e. 

The intrusive igneous rocks appear indiserimmately all over 
Upper Sarawak as mountains and hills, and very commonly 
in the form of dykes, which, with some few reefs of siliceous 
veinstone, seam the country in great numbers between the more 
elevated masses. They consist for the most part of varieties of 
porphyrite, very decomposable, and more seldom of basalt. The 
volcanic action which caused their eruption would seem to have 
been in operation at a period subsequent to the formation of all 
the stratified sedimentary rocks of the district, and antecedent 
to only the most recent of superficial deposits. It is in im- 
mediate connection with these rocks that we find the deposits 
of antimony, arsenic, and cinnabar; and as there is reason to 
believe that they occupy fissures caused by the eruption of the 
volcanic rocks, and that their deposition took place after the 
cessation of volcanic action, we arrive at a remarkably recent 
date for the formation of the mineral lodes at Up{>er garawak. 

Such in outline are the geological features of Upper Sarawak. 
Other formations and many other varieties of rocks, are to be 
met with in the Territory, but it is not necessary to particularise 
these, as they are not connected with the mineral deposits of 
the country, so far as we know, and are therefore foreign to the 
subject of these notes. 

The minerals and mineral ores of Sarawak, in relation to their 
local distribution, may be summarized as follows, the names of 
those which have only been observed in traces being italicized. 

District of Sarawak Proper (including Lundu and Samara- 
han), — Gold, Antiiiony, Arsenic, Argentiferous- Arsenic, Cinna- 
bar, CodaU, Nickel^ Mcuiffauese, Copper , Iron Diamond, Aqua- 
marine, CoaL 

District of Sadong. — Gold, Coal, Blamond^ Iron^ Cinnabar, 
District of Bataiig Lupar. — Gold, Coal, Iron^ xhtimon^. 

District of Rejang. — Coal, Iron, Arsenic^ AnUmonp, Nickel^ Gold, 
District of Mukah and Bintulu. — Coal, Antimony, 

In the districts of Saribas, Kalakah and Oyah, I have no re- 
liable information of the occurrence of useful minerals. A num- 
ber of the above mentioned species are known to have been 
detected in other parts of N. W. and W. Borneo beyond the 
limits of the Sarawak territory, viz., Gold, Antimony, Arsenic, 
Copper, Cinnabar, Iron, Diamond, and Coal, some in work- 
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' a-Ble ^quantities aM' some in and in addition platinum 

molybdenum., , petroleum/ catseyes, and spinelle ruby, bave been 
observed.. In Sir J; .. Brooie^s. Private Letters^^ mention is 
made of a large stone called the "Broote diamond which on 
examination proved to be a white topaz, but the precise locality 
whence it was obtained is not specified, although we may sur- 
mise that it -was a genuine Sarawak stone.^ 

I find also in a work on China entitled ^^The Middle King- 
dom ( 1848 ) mention of Corundum being imported from Borneo 
for the use of Chinese lapidaries; no authority, however, is 
cited for the occurrence this mineral in Borneo: the note 
probably refers not to Corundum, properly so called, butto dia- 
monds, brought from Landak and Sarawak. 

In the above enumeration it is noteworthy that Sarawak Pro- 
per exhibits all the minerals of which traces have been detected 
in the other districts, and several others besides. When we con- 
sider that it is the only poition of the Territory in which a 
systematic search has been attempted (generally by amateurs) and 
that there is a close general similarity in geological constitution 
over the whole of the N. W. coast of Borneo, there is fair 
ground for conjecture that available deposits of one or more of 
the above mentioned minerals, will be discovered in some other 
localities in which traces only have been detected as yet. 

Gold occurs in the form of fine sand, or minute flattened plates 
in alluvial deposits over a great part of Sarawak. Washings 
are carried on in Upper Sarawak at Bau, Paku, Gumbang, &e., 
in Samarahan at Sirin, in Sadong at Malildii, and in the Batang 
Lupar at Marup. The operations are wholly superficial, al- 
though at Marup and Ban, the principal Chinese washings in 
the country, the stratified clays belonging to the Sandstone for- 
mation, and containing at the latter locality decomposed por- 
phyritie dykes have been cut into to some extent. The precious 
metal has never to my knowledge been regularly mined for iu 
Sarawak, nor indeed has it been discovered in situ it its origina! 
matrix, except in the case of the gold contained in the vein- 
stones and quartz-reefs of the Antimony district, and that asso- 
ciated with a lode of argentiferous arsenic at Bidi. The 
alluvium of the limestone caverns and fissures, and especially the 
sands in the beds of streams have yielded sufficient to induce 
the natives to work in such spots. The washing is carried on 
partly by Malays, who are usually gamblers and work only at in- 
tervals, but chiefly by country-born Sambas Chinese. Their 
mode of operation has been fully described by Crawfurd, Hors- 
field, St, John, and others, and it will therefore be unnecessary 
to enter into any details here. 


V BiSTlllBXmON 

Nuggets are of extremely rare occurrence and I have never 
seen one of any size, but if the Chinese are to be credited, some 
of very considerable weight have been met, adjacent 

Sambas District. St. John mentions having seen one of 7 oz., 
taken from the auriferous clay at Krian near Ban, and this is 
the largest which I have heard reported on credible authority 
to have been found in Sarawak. The gold dust is usually in a 
state of the finest comminution, but I *have seen samples from 
Kumpangj near Marup, composed of fine dust intermixed abun- 
dantly with thin flat plates of the metal of from i to inch dia- 
meter— a form which has been ascribed to some original laminated 
structure in the present matrix. I am informed that similar plates 
have been detected in the siliceous veinstones of the antimony 
lodes; but where I have had the opportunity of seeing the gold 
in these veinstones it appeared in veiy minute sparsely scattered 
specks without a sign of running into plates or veins. The 
veinstones are nowand again found to contain a very profitable 
percentage, according to the estimate of the Chinese, who quarry 
the stone in a superficial way, and pounds it in yooden mortars 
with iron rammers. One block of siliceous raanrix (about 151bs.) 
at Paku containing some ^0 per cent of grey antimony, when 
thus crushed yielded about 1 12 worth of gold, but this result was 
quite exceptional. At Jibong both the white quartz and the 
black amorphous siliceous veinstones are crushed, and of these 
two the latter is considered to yield the higher percentage of 
metal. Both in crushing the stone and in washing the alluvial 
clays and gravels the find is very uncertain, and good hauls 
seem few and far between. Marup, Bau, and Paku have afford- 
ed remunerative washings, and Sirin in a less degree. The suc- 
cession of the superficial deposits in the last localit\^ are as 
follov's : — 

1. Vegetable mould. 

2. Unstratified Felsjpathic clay. 

8. Clayey Gravel. 

4. Uptilted indurated clay-shales. 

The whole section to the basemen t-i*ock of clay is only 5 or G 
feet in thickness, and it is in the stratum of gravel that the gold 
is found, associated with small rolled fragments of cinnabar and 
the clay-ironstone which abounds all ovet the gold and antimony 
districts of Sarawak. The components of the auriferous gravel 
are , granite, quartz, sandstone, impure-agate, porphyrite, &c. 
The surrounding country is made up of steep low hills of indu- 
rated clay-shales and clayey sandstone with yellow^ felspathic 
clay overlying, and is seamed with dykes of bornblendic trap- 
rocks; and a short distance to the S. ' W*. limestone hills’ 

appear. 
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The quality of Sarawak gold varies with the locality in which 
it is fonrid. Thus Manip gold at $3*2 to $34 per bongkal 
according to the supply, Sadong gold at $26, whilst Paku gold 
is quoted at $28 per hongkal, the difference being estimate by 
the whiteness of the metal which is dependent on the amount 
of silver existing in oatiival alloy with it. No scientific analysis 
has been made of Sarawak gold so far as I am aware, but it 
would doubtless be very similar in result to the analysis of Eor- 
nean gold given by Crawfurd, whieb I have taken the liberty of 
transcribing below, as his valuable work has long been out of 
print. 


^Naiiie of taken Country In 100 paits.; 

of gold dust. ^ 

; A • t-* -u 1 Grold. Silver, copper and 

irom the district will cn where copper 

produces it. situated. Dross. jMetal. | 


"Gold of OBi'bak 

... Borneo, i 

3.75 

96.25 

88.19 

8.51 

3.30 

11.81 

,, Sanga 

ditto, i 

4.96 

95.04 

90.97 

3.65 

3.3S 

9.03 

„ La.i*a ■ 

...■ ditto, i 

3.83 

96.17 

86.11 ! 

5.90 : 

7.99 

13.89 

^ ,,, Banja-r Lant 

...I ditto, i; 

2.06 

97.34 

90.45 

4.34 

5.21 

9.55 

Fontianak 

ditto. I 

14.05 

85.95 

82.99 

16.14 ; 

0.87 

17.01 

„ Jambi 

... Smnatra' 

5.47 

i 94.53 

91.84 , 



8.16 

Sambas 

... Borneo.; 

9.00 

; 91.00 

83.68 j 



16.32 

Palembang 

... Snmatra; 

2.11 

97.89 

98.75 1 



6.25 

„ Montradok 

. . . Borneo. : 

12.02 

’ 87.98 

i 84.09 ! 



15.91 


The dust brought to market in Kuching is generally unadulterat- 
ed, as the mysteries of g'alvanie gilding are as yet nnknowii 
there. There is little risk in purchasing if ordinaiy care be 
■exercised. 


With regard to the animal produce of gold in the 1 erritory, 
there are no reliable data for even approximating the total 
amount produced. Mr. Low of Labuan — whose work, in spite of 
its being somewhat out of date, is the most trustworthy yet writ- 
ten on Sarawak — places the yearly export of gold from the 
Territory at 7000 ounces. Although nominally all gold carried 
out of the country must be declared, it is beyond doubt that 
quite as much leaves Sarawak in a private way as is declared to 
the Export Office in Kuching, while a still more considerable 
portion of the annual out port is bought up and remains in the 
country, without in any way showing in the trade returns, The 
same remark will apply to the produce of diamonds ; and in the 
“ Summary of Exports given below it must be borne in mind 
that the figures are purely nominal, and represent amounts cer- 
tainly far below the minimum value of even the annua! export 
of these two minerals — much more so of the net annual produce. 
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In conoeetion with the consumption of gold in the Territory, 
it may be remarked that none of the savage tribes of this part 
of Borneo seem, ever to have -made use of this metal notwith- 
standing their intercourse with Malays, and in a less degree with 
the Chinese, during' at least several eeuturies past. I have never 
known an instanee of a Sea-JDyak or Laud-Dyak, ^ Kyan or 
Bakatan seeking gold on his own account, and manufacturing it 
into any description of ornament, however rude. 

' Wheii we endeavour to trace out the origin of the gold in Sa- 
rawak, w'e find the immediate source of the metal, in the gravels 
and alluvial clays and in some of the clay-shales, which so thickly 
mask the older formations in W. Borneo, and out of these 
beds it is being swept continually by running water. It is evi- 
dent how'ever, that so far we have traced the source but a single 
step back ; and the conclusion at which I have arrived, from ob- 
servation of a consideralile number of sections in different parts of 
the country, is that the auriferous strata of Sarawak Proper 
are derived immediately from the waste of siliceous and porphy- 
tic dykes, associated with the system of antimony and arsenic 
lodes developed in that locality. Similar strata however in other 
localities (the Batang Lupar washings for instance) appear 
rather to have been rearranged more than once; so much so, in 
fact, that the original home of the gold they bear can no longer 
be guessed with any approach to certainty ^and the only clue to 
the problem is to be found in the circumstance that invariably 
in these latter districts there is evidence of considerable meta- 
morpliie action among the constctuent rocks of the several locali- 
ties. It is highly probable that much of this gold originally lay 
in quartz rock, as is the case in many places in Sumatra and in the 
Malay Peninsula, and nay be the case to a limited extent in the less 
known parts of Sarawak ; but even if auriferous reefs are dis- 
covered at a future day in accessible situations, it is more than 
doubtful whether they will afford a field for the European specula- 
tion, especially since an analysis of a quantity of the auriferous 
veinstone at Ban, by a competent European metallurgist, has 
failed to give such a result as to tempt further operations. 

Silver and Arsenic:— Some years ago a lode of native 
arsenic was worked Bidi in conjunction with the antimony at 
the same spot, but the mine was subsequently abandoned as the 
ore scarcely repaid the cost of export. Realgar and Orpiment 
were observed, but not in quantity ; the former is found iu traces 
in the Upper Rejang, a district wholly unexplored by Europeans, 
and in the Baram. Argentiferous arsenical ore also occurred at 
Bull, and an attempt was made to extract fhe Silver and gold 
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contained in it ; but this project was also abandoned as unpro- 
fitable, the ])reeentage of the precious metals in a ton of the 
residuee left bp smelting out the Arsenic being too small to repay 
the cost of their extraction. 

Silver is^^ unknown in the Territory, except in the coiinectioii 
here stated, or naturally alloyed with the gold. It is not im- 
probable that the argentiferous arsenic at Bidi may be found 
richer in silver than has yet appeared, but the analyses made 
heretofore have discouraged this hope. A ton of the ore being 
calcined, yielded the following result : — • 

oz dwt. gr. 

Silver 5 16 8 

Gold...... 1 11 ........4 

This was considered an average sample, although slightly 
higher precentages were obtained by another trial. 

Manganese, Cobalt and Nickel :— The first of these mine- 
rals is found in small quantities in the Bidi mines, but is not, I 
believe, sufficiently abundant to be of any practical value. Cobalt 
and Naekel I have not met wiuh myself, but Mr. Low has the 
following passage in his Sarawak*^*^ on their occurrence : — 
^^Nickel in found over the whple Territory of Sarawak, particularly 
in the gold and tin districts ; in the former it is very 

abundant, combined with iron and Cobalt :it has not yet been 
worked 

Iron is disseminated throughout the whole Territory, and all 
the clay-shales and sandstones are more or less ferruginous; 
those in the gold districts being often impregnatod with the 
peroxide. No dedosits of iron-ores are known in this country of 
any commercial importance. The richest specimens come from 
the Upper Rejang. Tne Kayan tribes inhabiiing this district 
smelt their own iron, using charcoal only, in their own rude 
furnaces, and the steel they manufacture is preferred to that 
of European make. The ores I have seen brought down from 
Balui, the right-hand branch of the Rejang, are (1) a very pure 
oxide with metallic fracture and strongly magnetic, and (‘^) a 
botroidal argillaceous ironstone, not magnetic, with dull purple 
clayey fracture, very hard, and much worn and rolled. This 
latter ore is said to be dug out of alluvial clays. 

A clay-ironstone having a peculiar seoriaceous appearance is 
scattered though the alluvial clay of Upper Sarawak and is 
especially abundant in the gold and antimony districts — indeed 
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one meets this ore all over the eotnitry* It is frequently rich 
enough to show a metallic fracture and "bears a close resemblance 
to the ironstones described by Horsfield es appearing in such 
profusion in the tin-mining districts of Banka. I have never 
observed this ore, however, in Sarawak in the extensive veins 
and retieulatioiis mentioned by him; but, if one may be allowed 
to form and opinion from tbe written descriptions only of Hors- 
lield and Logan, these iron ores belong to the same class as the 
Ironstone of the former writer^ and the Lateritic iron-ores of 
Logan^s writings on the Malay Peninsula. 

Copper Lead and Tin.— The first of these minerals has been 
detected in yery unimportant traces in Upper Sarawak on the 
Dutch border; the two latter, though often reported, have not 
been discovered even in traces. Cialena is to have been 
obtained in the vicinity of Bidi, but I am not in a position to 
vouch for tbe accuracy of the report. Copper occurs in minute 
quantities in the form of green and blue carbonate in con- 
nection with the antimony lodges at Busan, but there is no 
evidence at present to lead us to suppose that any workalile 
deposit of Copper ores will be discovered in Sarawak. As to 
Tin, on the contrary, there is reasonable ground for expecting 
that it will be found to exist ; having regard to the close simi- 
larity in geological constitutions between certain parts of the 
Territory, and the richly-stanniferous localities of Banka and 
Malacca. 

Antimony has long been known as the staple mineral export 
of Sarawak. It ores are distributed over the whole of the 
Territory as well as being found beyond the frontiers in Brunei 
and in Dutch Borneo ; but they have not been ascertained to be 
in workable quantity in any part of the island except in the 
district of Upper Sarawak (Pi’ojier), where, however, all the 
more accessible deposits are exhausted. 

The most productive localities worked have been the Busan 
veins, the Jambusan, Busan, and Fiat surface ore and the Bidi 
lodes and surface ore. At all these places, with perhaps the 
exception of Bidi, the out-put has either ceased altogether, or 
has greatly decreased during the past three years, but a great 
deal of inferior ore is still turned out. Bearing in mind the 
history of the mining' operations as Jambusan, a new find may 
yet be lieard of even in the abandoned working — so easy is it ia 
a country densely covered with jungle, like Borneo, to go on 
working for mouths and years within a few yards of a valuable 
deposit which is revealed at length by mere accident. In addi- 
tion to the above-mentioned localities, antimony has been marked 
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at Grogo and Sikuoyit; and it has been observed in tracer 
between Almp and Giimbang, at Sirin in the Samarahaii^ in the 
Sadoiig* district, at Mariip in the Batang Lupar, and in the 
Intabai and Poi tnbiitaries of the Rejang^ and one good 

specimen of sulphide has come under my notice from the Kagafi 
districts of the Upper Rejang. 

■ These wide-spread traces cannot be referred to a single eentre 
of dispersion such as it might be supposed the Upper Sarawak 
field would present. They point to the presence of one or more 
undiscovered aecumulations of antimony ore to the east of 
Sarawak Proper, though whether within the Imuiidaries or at a 
short distance beyond, cannot now be said. In Kano wit the 
traces are tolerably abuiKlant, but their great distance island 
renders it vain to hope tliey will be followed up for many years 
to come, if at all. 

The ores commonly worked are native antimony; g'ray sul- 
phide, and the ^^oxide^^ or red ore^^ (oxy-siilphide). Native 
antimony occurs in the form of worn rounded pebliles in alluvial 
fiats in the immediate vicinity of the vein-hearing limestone, 
and especially in the gullies and crevices so characteristic of this 
rock which are always more or less filled with a de])ris of clay 
and fragments of veinstone and ore. My brother — to whom I 
was indebted for many of these notes — informed me that he 
once observed native antimony forming part of a,, vein, and in 
this single instance it was scattered throughout a small horizon- 
tal lode of the sulphide. The ore in this form is not found iu 
large quantities, but as it contains a minimum of impurities, ap- 
proaching more nearly to regulut of antimony than any of tlie 
other varieties, and therefore requiring no preparation before 
being exported, it is always secured where met with. The 
Busan hills have proved the richest depository of this ore. 

Tlie oxide, like the foregoing ore, is generally obtained in 
rolled fragments and pebbles which are often seen to be only 
blocks of sulphide, partially oxidized, and preserving their origi- 
nal lamellar structure. It is found in the same situations as the 
native antimony, but in much larger quantities. It has beeii 
hitherto exported in its rough state, and is the least valuable of 
the ores of antimony owing to the difficulties it presents in re- 
duction. The largest boulder of which I have heard weighed 
some 8 cwt., but the fragmeuts are almost invariably small, 
weighing from a pound to thirty or forty pounds. The chief 
supply has been obtained from fe>an, Fiat, and Baku localities 
around the base of the Busan hills. 
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By far the priiieipal part of the antiaiony, however^ is afforded 
by the sul 2 :>hide or common gray antimony, which occurs both in 
the form of lodes in the limestone rock, and in deposits of rolled 
boulders in the valleys contiguous to the hills bearing these lodes. 
These latter sources ol the ore are now worked out, andthe sup- 
ply is dependent almost wholly on the vein-mining. The per- 
centage in ores werked, runs from 18 to 80 per cent. The Aliup 
ore, of which only a few boulders hav ebeen met with is the richest 
known, giving a f)ercentage of 80 per cent of pure sultdiide. 
But this is exceptional ; in practice the ores if very rich or very 
poor are mixed with stuff of average quality (No. 2.) preparatory 
to smelting. The bulk of the ore has a distinctly lamellar struc- 
ture, and commonly has a shining steel-gray lustre when freshly 
fractured ; sometimes it is iridescent, presenting a rich play of 
blue, violet and crimson hues like variegated copper-ore. The 
poorer varieties exhibit a starry pattern of needless radiating 
through the white veinstone ; or the antimony will traverse the 
matrix in long slender spikes, or be disseminated in specks La 
the poorer sorts. More rarely one finnds masses of tangded 
aeicular crystals which are now and then endomoiqdmus in hexa- 
gonal prisms of quartz crystal. The gaugue is generally 
siliceous, sometimes amorphous, sometime crystalline, or, less 
commonly calc-spar (rhombic); and when a vein of white silice- 
ous gangueis followed into the rock, in invariably runs into a 
dark gray amorphous siliceous veinstone, of extreme hardness 
and with little or no oer in it. This dark-coloured veinstone 
appears witli the antimony in all situations and the oer is always 
intimately mixed with it, the stone itself when magnified being 
seen to be thoroughly impregnated with the sulphide in the form 
of minute needles. As a general rule vein-ore is rich, but runs 
poorer as the lode is \^'orked in, the block spar gradually pre- 
ponderating and ultimately replacing the antimony altogether. 
Lodes in wliicli tbe matrix is calc-s]>ar are rarer those ia 
which the gaugue is siliceous. 

The arrangement of the contents of a vein often differs entire- 
ly in p:)rtions only a few feet apart : eale-spar, black-spar,, 
rrystalline white quartz, and antimony being intermingled eon- 
fusedlv one with, another — each one running for a few feet or 
inches in a narrow ill-defined band and then being lost in some 
other ; but in other lodes uniform bands of calc-spar or quartz 
will be found coating the walls of the fissures, with a single rib 
of ore running between. Instances have occurred of large 
masses of sulphide rich on the surface Mug found, when work- 
ed down to the limestone, to terminate in an insignificant vein of 
very poor ore; exactly as if Ihe^'kad been con tinned overflow- 
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ing and accumulation of ore from g kind of top-liole, w hieliis 
represented by the small vein. 

The veins are natural fissures in the limestone^ having their 
walls usually clear and well defined, and the adjacent rock is 
seldom metamoi phosed to any noticeable degree. In the Busan 
hills the lodes have a general N. W and N. S. and strike and dip at 
angles varying’ from 20^ to 50% the amount of dip not being a 
constant in the same lode ; but in the Jambiisaii valley, about a 
mile distant, a lode w^as found striking almost due E, and W, and 
this was at a considerably lo’vver level than the Busan veins, of 
wiiieli a series of four or perhaps five distinct lodes is to be 
observed cropping out in one spot, each above the other, with 
short intervals. The lodes at Bidi are said to dip at a very 
high inclination, but I have had no opportunity of examining 
this locality. The working face ranges from six feet to a few 
inches in depth, and the yield of any single vein is very in« 
termittent. 

The adventitious minerals, found associated in the vein with the 
sulphide, are gold and copper in the gangiie,aud gold, silver, native 
arsenic and realgar in the ore. The last-nientioned sometimes 
spots the sulphide of antimony with small pockets of orange-red 
crystals, and the ore at Bidi is not unfrequently stained red from 
the same source. The existence of quicksilver also in some form 
or other is attested by the presence of globules of metallic mer- 
cury in the flues of the reverberatory furnaces, where it has con- 
densed after sublimation in the smelting chamber, and has been 
deposited together with the white oxide of antimony. 

In seeking to decipher the geological sequence of events which 
resulted in the produce of the system of antimony veins in upper 
Saraw'ak, the observer is at once brought face to face with rival 
theories of the production of mineral veins as a whole. There is 
no evidence to indicate that the antimony lodes derive theirme- 
tallie contents by any process of segregation from tlie rock iu 
which they lie, although portion of the gangues ma}’ have been 
locally so deiived ; and the true interprehition of the phenomena 
they present is therefore limited to the inquiry, whether the va- 
rious minei’als were injected in molten state into the including 
fissures, or were deposited gradually and from solution, by the 
passage of hot spings through the limestone rock. I do not 
feel competent to give an opinion on a theoretical matter of this 
kind, which, to be at all reliable, must be founded on a wide 
know ledge of strictly chemical geology ; hut I ma}" here state 
that M* Groger, a geologist and mfning engineer emploj'ed by 
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the Bariieo Company to report on the antimony mines, is deci-* 
dedly in &voar of the aqueous, as against the igneous theory of 
the origin of the antimony. 

UuiOKSiLVER. The mineral was discovered i^i situ about seven 
years ago, by the indefatigable exertions of Messrs, Helms and 
Walters of the Borneo Company Limited, who prospected over 
the whole of Sarawak Proper, and ultimately succeeded in track- 
ing the small fragments of cinnabar that are scattered over the 
district, to a hill on the right bank of the Staat river, and be- 
tween it and the Sibugoh mountains. 

During the progress of the exploration, a rough but service- 
able sketch-map was executed, embracing Sarawak Proper and 
the Upper Samaraham, on which the positions of the principal 
deposits of antimony and cinnabar will be found accnrately 
marked.", '' 

The Hill containing the cinnabar— for it is in this formas 
usual that the quicksilver occurs — is known by the name of Ta- 
gora, and is, or rather was, a steep twin-peaked mass of semi- 
metamorphic rock, rising to an elevation of about 800 ft. above 
the sea-level, in the upper parts of which the ore is found depo- 
sited capriciously in strains, pockets and strings, with now and 
again a little metallic mercury. 

The component rocks are argillaceous shales, with sandstones 
interbedded; these have been very extensively disturbed and 
contorted, and the former are as I have said, partially metamor- 
phosed into an impure state, glittering with cubical iron pyrites, 
and, in the higher portion of the hill, full of cutters of carbonate 
of lime. Nodules of black sbale occur here and there in the state 
which is, in appearance, amygdaloidal, through being often 
thickly spotted with calc-spar, baryta, and pyrites. Some layers 
of sandstone which I observed cropping out at a very high angle 
on one of the peaks, did not seem to have been affected in the 
same degree with softer shales by the metamorphic action, and 
still retained their normal structure, though hardened to such a 
degree as to be most refractory in working. 

The ore is found in the slate, rarely in the sandstone, and, as 
is the ease with all known deposits of Cinnabar, is distributed 
with great irregularity in the matrix. Hence the yield has 
proved extremely variable, and at times the ore has seemed to be 
lost altogether. No such thing as a Me can be said to exist, 
though short strings are met with. One of these attained a face 
of six inches, and was traced down to a depth of many fathoms. 
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The most considerable quantity of ore lias 1>een gained, not by 
vein-mining, but hy washing in the felspathic cdays flanking the 
western aspect of the hill. These clays afforded pure stream 
Cinnabar in great abundance, as well as hundreds of rich boulders 
of ore-bearing rock that had been denuded from the upper parts 
of the bill. This source of wealth, however, was limited, and 
may be regarded as exhausted. 

A search for fresh deposits has been instituted from time to 
time. Traces of Cinnabar have been detected behind the 
Sibugoh mountain and in the Samaraham and Sadong districts; 
and traces of metallic mercury have been reported on good 
authority at Marup in the Batang Lupar ; and at Gunong 
Gading, a few miles to the west of Tagora, ore has been dis- 
covered in dhiy and is being worked. The Gading deposits 
are altogetlier smaller and much poorer than those at Tagora. 
The general geological features of the two hills are similar, but 
the matrix at Gading is more siliceous and more highly 
metamorphosed, though at the same time decomposing rapidly 
on exposure to atmospheric influeiices, as is also the ease with 
the Tagora rock. The character of the Cinnabar differs from that 
of the Tagora deposits, being soft and crystalline, and the ore in 
the stream- washing is small and very friable, and ^so abundantly 
mixed with iron-pyrites as to make it impossible to separate the 
two minerals by simple hand-washing. 

As with the antimony there is evidence of the association of 
minute quantities of quicksilver, so too, antimony (sulphide) has 
been observed in juxtaposition with the Cinnabar, in the same 
fragment of veinstone at Gading. 

With regard to the origin ^of these deposits of Cinnabar, it is 
almost certain that they were produced by' the passage of heated 
vapours bearing quicksilver and sulphur in a state of sublimation, 
which were deposited by the cooling of the vapours as they 
approached the surface of the earth. The peculiar and irregular 
mode of deposition of the Cinnabar, and the facts that the lower 
the miner goes theles.s abundant the ore becomes, and that no 
definite riin,^^ or fissure vein, is observable, all point in this direc- 
tion, It is confirmatory of this view, that the surrounding shales 
and sandstones are all more or less highly impregnated with per- 
oxide of iron, whilst in the. metamorphic ore-bearing rock, iron is 
scarcely visible except in the form of pyrites, i.e, in combina- 
tion with sulphur, which can only have risen from below in a 
state of sublimation, and has seized on the iron and collected it 
in this form. Assuming a large proportion of sulphur in the 
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local sabterraneaH exlmlations containing quicksilver, the forma- 
tions of both pyrites and cinnabar may be readily explalnod. 

Coal is found in many localities on the N. W. Coast of 
Borneo and crops up in the Sarawak Territory at Simunjan, at 
Lingga and other spots in the Bataiig Lupar district, in the 
Eejang, and in the Mukah and Biiitulu rivers. It was formerly 
worked at Sadong, and the mine has recently been re-opened by 
the Government, and now supplies regularly a small quantity 
of fair steam coal. For the past two years an exploration of the 
Lingga seams has been in progress, and it is hoped that this 
fiekf will be shortly worked on a large scale. The other outcrops 
of coal of importance are those of Mukah and Rejang : both in 
such inaccessible situations as to be for the present quite useless,, 
although, so far as is known, of good quality and considerable 
extent. The varieties of the mineral found are anthracite and 
caniiel coal, both of which appear to be remarkably free from 
pyrites and sulphur. The Cannel coal has been found to give a 
very small percentage of ash (1.20 according to an analysis by 
Dr. Stenhouse) but this advantage is counterbalanced by the 
presence in it of considerably more Nitrogen than is generally 
exhibited by such coals. The ordinary Lingga coal is very 
nearly identical in composition, as regards the proportion- of 
carbon and hydrogen, with the Hartley-Newcastle coals, as Dr. 
Stenhouse has lately shown by the following analyses conducted 
in duplicate. 


Carbon Hydrogen Sulphniv Oxygen A Nitrogen Ash 


Sarawak Coal 

81.41 

5.40 

- 0.68 

4 47 

8.04 

S’wak Cannei Coal 

72.21 

5.43 

0.85 

20.31 

1.20 

W. Hartley Maia 

81.85 

5.29 




Newcastle Hartley 

81.81 

6.50 

■■ 

... ' . 

... 


It would be premature to take these analyses of small samples, 
however exact, as affording reliable data on which to base an 
opinion as to the value of the bulk of the Sarawak Coal.. 
Nevertheless the trial of the Lingga coal lately conducted on 
board S. S. DelliF^ and Baroda^^ (Peninsula and Oriental 
Company), go rather to confirm, than to throw discredit on the 
laboratory analyses. Two 40-ton samples were burned under 
ordinary conditions of wind and speed, on board these vessels,, 
and the coal was found with no more than the usual care from 
the stokers, to burn clearly with little smoke, and leave a 
residuum of only some 16 per cent in the furnaces, consisting 
of light and easily broken clinker. It would seem, however, 
that under severer test-conditions the coal would be found 
bium a good deal faster than the best North Country Coals, 
unless mixed with good ordinaiy steam-coal. I should add that 
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these samples beiBg* procored under difficulties as to working 
appliances and carriage, did not fairly represent the eondition 
in wMch the mineral would by put into the market after mining 
operations had been regularly opened, and therefore the results 
obtained are all the more encouraging, 

Diamokd : Aqfamaiukb. — There is some reason for believing 
that the diamondiferous deposits of Sarawak are more valuable 
than has yet appeared to be the case. No systematic operations 
in the search for these precious stones have ever been carried on 
in the country. The only people who pursue diamond-washing 
as a means of livelihood are the poorer Malays, who are mostly 
gamblers, and carry on their work in a way very desultory and 
imperfect. Mr. Gray, who arrived in Sarawak last year with 
all necessary appliances for this kind of mining, and who had 
three years previous experience at the Cape fields, commenced 
operations in the Sentah river, but relinquished the attempt as 
unprofitable after an essay of ten days^ or a fortnight's duration. 
I have been informed that in the opinion of the native diamond- 
washers, this gentleman never reached the true gem-bearing 
stratum ; which may or may not have been the case. However 
this may be, a two weeks^ exporation cannot be considered very 
satisfactory. One frequently hears of stones of good size and 
water being disposed ot in Singapore as coming from Sarawak, 
and some are to be seen in Kuching now. They not seldom ex- 
hibit a pure lemon-yellow tinge, which is difierent from the straw 
colour of the Cape, and more valued. The large dimond (704 
carats), brought over from M^rau in the Sikaiam dirtrict of 
Dutch l^orueo a year or two ago, is proof that stones of very 
considerable size are to be found in the island. 

The Sentah is a tributary of the Penrissen branch of the 
Sarawak river. It is from this branch that Aquamarines are 
brought to Kuching. They seem to be very rare, and the only 
one which has come under my own notice was a mass of flaws, 
and useless as a gem. 

To sum up the preceding notes. Of the known minerals of 
Sarawak, Antimony and Cinnabar are the only ores that have 
been explored on a large scale ; of these, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the first in remunerative quantity is daily increasing, while 
the yield of the second, at no time extraordinary, is capricious 
in the extreme. Arsenic, Gold, and Diamond have either proved 
failures, or do not tempt European ca[ ital. Coal has been tried 
and found wanting; but later discoveries with respect to its 
extent and quality, justify a some what confident belief that the 
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indubitably large deposits of tbis mineral in Sarawak, will short* 
ly be re-opened on a scale not heretofore attempted in connexion 
with mining operations in this part of the East. 

As the evidence stands, therefore, Sarawak cannot be looked 
upon as a mineral-producing country. What discoveries may be 
made in the future it is of course impossible to foretell ; but it 
is not unreasonable to anticipate fresh discoveries of Antimony 
and Cinnabar ; and, judging from the geological analogies 
existing between the N. W, Coast of Borneo, Banka, and the 
Malay Peninsula, of ores of tin and lead also. Such discoveries 
would be of much importance to the material welfare of Sarawak, 
and if made in any of the Sea-Dyak districts would be doubly 
beiieticial. It is a regrettable circumstance that the Borneo 
Company — who hold a monopoly of all minerals in Sarawak, 
with the exceptions I believe, of coal, gold, and precious stones — 
have never instituted any system of prospecting the country 
beyond the limits of Sarawak Proper. It is true that their 
officers have now and again been despatched to look up traces of 
minerals, and have spent a few days in so doing, when weeks 
would have been insufficient for the fulfilment of the object in 
view. A superficial examination of a district in which strong 
traces of a mineral have been observed is, if unsucessful, worse 
than no examination at all, for it operates as a preventive against 
more thorough search being undertaken at a future day. The 
exploration for minerals in an open country is a sufficiently 
protracted and laborious affair— how much more so in a land 
like Borneo, densely clothed with a luxuriant vegetation. 

In conclusion, whatever minerals may be awaiting discovery in 
the Territory, their importance can only be relative in comparison 
with that of the coal fields of N. W. Borneo. If these coal 
seams are available as a source of good average steaming fuel — 
and the partial statement of evidence which I have given above 
is most favourable to the idea that they are so available, — the 
probability is that they will be worked in Sarawak j and in that 
case their proximity to the great commercial emporium, and 
perhaps future naval arsenal of Singapore, will invest with a new 
interest this country, which, although playing a useful part in 
the gradual civilization of Borneo, and in the protection of 
trade on its coasts, has not otherwise any strong claims at pre- 
sent on the attention of the outside world. 


COMPARATIVF RTATEMFKT OP THF ANNUAL EXPORT OF MINERALS AND MINERAL ORES 

FROM THE SAKAWAK TERRITORY. 
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IncludiBg the large lT*rau DianJbnd. 


BBEEDING PEAELS 


.BY . 

N. B. DENNYS Ph. D. 

Head before ike Soeut^ on the %%th Fehnmry^ 1878. 

Many residents in Singapore, ami more especially Members 
iyi this Society, have heard of ^^Breedini^ Pearls,^'" or Pearls which, 
as alleged, have under certain conditions the power of repro- 
ducing fresh specimens. My attention having been drawn to 
the subject shortly after my arrival in the Colony, I raatie 
encpiiries in all likely quarters, and propose to lay the results 
before this meeting. When I commenced these enquiries I )iad 
no partieular theory to support either in favour of, or opposed to, 
this apparently incomprehensible matter. And wliat I now 
intend to do is to shortly state ( 1 ) What is known of the origin 
of these objects by their possessors, and the process by which 
they are held to rej)roduce themselves ; ( 2 ) The evidence I have 
been able to collect resjx^cting their existence and a description 
of what I have myself seen ; ( 3 } The objections raised against 
the possibility of such an alleged reproduction and, ( 1 ) Some 
iioneluding remarks regarding certain other natural occurrences 
which may be held to confirm the possibility of an event as yet 
inexplicable by even advanced scientists. 

The Pearls in question are rep^xted to come chiefly from 
Borneo and Java, although found in nearly all islands of the 
Archipelago, and even in Singupore; there does not appear 
to be any S2>ecifie native name for them as distinguisluHl 
from ordinary jxearls. As regards appearan(;e, those shewn jne 
resemble the ordinary jeweller^s pearl in look, though slightly 
more irregular in shape. The largest of regular shape I have yet 
seen is something over three sixteenths of an inch in diameter, 
though an irregularly formed one is over i inch in leiigth, by 
-f^^ths. ill width, while the smallest is a mere pin-point of mi- 
croscopic dimensions. As regards substance, they are alleged to 
present exactly the same laminated section as the ordinary pearl 
when cut, and a lady, residents this Colony, informs me that 
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Professor Huxley examined one at' her request^ a,. iid subjected it 
to numerous tests, of which he reported the result to be that it 
was absolutely indistinguishable from the ordinary pearl used 
for jewelry. 

The process by which reproduction takes place inyolves only 
\en- simple preparations, ibur or five large sized pearls (most 
people have begun with three) are placed in a small chip or other 
hoM vdth as many grains of uncooked white rice as the experi- 
menter chooses — from 15 to 80 are usually used. Absolute free- 
dom from distur1)ance is, by some, alleged to be necessary for the 
fonnation of the new pearls, while others deny that this makes 
any difiercnce if they are not unduly handled or shaken. If 
examined at the end of a certain period (about a year) objects 
‘resembling small seed pearls will be found strewn about the 
bottom of the box, while in many cases the original pearls them- 
selves will 1)0 found to have increased in size. If again left 
‘tmtouehed for a further period of six months or a year, and then 
examined, some of the seeds will be found to have become larger, 

■ wiiile fresh seeds will have formed. Each grain of rice now 
presents a curious appearance. A small circular hiie seems to 
haN'e been taken from the end of each, the number of seed pearls 
agreeing with tlie number of grains thus affected. 

The lady resident above referred to having kindly offered to 
shew n\e her eollcetion, 1 saw it at the end of December last. It 
{consisted of about five large or medium sized pearls and, as nearly 
as could be estimated, al)out small sized pearls, varying 
from the most minute speck To a size large enough for use in 
certain descriptions of jewelry. Every grain of rice was, so f al- 
as I could see, marked as before desciibed — looking in fact as if 
* stjme beetle had gnawed away a portion of its end. She in- 
formed me that the larger pearls she shewed me had been in 
their present box for about £0 years ; that she had only put four 
or five into the box wlien it was just closed ; that, except to 
shew to persons interested, the box had always been kept shut; 
tliat any tampering with it had been impossible —to say nothing 
of the fact that no one was likely to have strewn seed pearls in 
it f.ov the purpose of playing a practical joke which might not 
even attract attention for a lengthened period. 

Biiortly after seeing^ the pearls above mentioned, good fortune 
led me to enquire of Dr. Rowell, the principal Meciical Officer of 
Singapore, what he knew about, th^ matter. It so happenedihat 

I could not have applied to better authority, Mx*s. having 

for some years possessed and bred the pearls in question. I give 
her exi)erience in her own words, her kindness in furnishing the 
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account being most generously supplemented by her sendijig the 

box containing the pearls for my inspection.. Jlrs. writes as 

follows: — ^^Ihad three ^Breeding Pearls^ given me in June or 
^‘^July 1874. On the 17tli July I shut these three up with a 
la} er of cotton wool above and below them and some few 
grains of a very fine rice, (called here Pulot'"' rice ?) On the 
i :1th of July is 75, we opened the box in the company of two 
or three friends and we discovered iwelte of sizes — the three 
original ones standing out distinctly by tlieir greater size ; 
tliougli some of the newly bred ones were by no means insig- 
nificant to look at. One or two were about the size of a piil^s 
head and perfectly round. The rice looked erumblj' and worm- 
eaten. 

The size of the three breeding pearls both my husband and I 
‘^thought considerably laiger. I had made a rough drawing 
of their appearance and size, and you can see the boxes for 
^bvourself, 

I have started afresh again with five big ones lately given 
me, three of the old originals, and I think the fifth is one of 
those bred in my box. But this I could not vouch for. 

I send the two boxes and shall be glad to have them back 
when you have done with them.^^ 

I may add that the rice in the boxes sent was 'all bitten 
avvav^^ as in the other case, I feel certain that the bite^^ has 
been produced by some living agency, and that it could not have- 
been produced in any other way. 

Having been informed that, Mrs. of the hx^al Girls^ seftool, 

could give me some information on the matter I called on that 
kdy and she kindly told me all she knew. This was ex- 
act!)' to the same effect as above described, with the further 
item that breeding pearls^^ were in all cases originally taken 
from pearl oysters, and tliat when about to breecP"^ a small black 
speck made its appearance on some portion of the pearl, which 
speck continued to be visible so long as the breeding process 
continued. I then wrote to a gentleman who I was informed 
had himself bred a considerable number— ^Mr. H. B. Woodford — 
who very kindly furnished me with a series of notes which I 
transcribe in almost his own words 

Breeding pearls are found in several of the oysfor and darn 
s|)ecies, including those known as Tridaena? with a fan shaped 
shell. The shells yielding them abound chiefiy on the coast of 
-Bonieo, but they are also, foutwl throughout the Malayan Arohi-^ 
pelago and even in Singapore., I -found one at Tan ah Merab 
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Keeliil beach. Many people believe that they come to better 
perfection if kept in sea water. I have reared mine in closetl 
boxeS; with Pnlot rice strewn losely around them and the whole 
coY(ired with a layer of cotton silk^ thoiigli Mr. L. J. Seheerder 
has successfully i^eared some in fresh water. I am not able to 
say what is the average percentage of these pearl-produei ng 
shells^ but out of 15 or 20 I picked up at Taiiah ]Merah I -only 
(^uiiie across one. Mr. P. Marcus tells me he has extracted them 
from ail descriptions of bivalve shells^ the larger the shells the 
larger being the pearls. In one case he took a very large one 
from the ifigm, or giant clam, (of which a specimen 

may be seen at tlie foot of the stairs leading to the RafHes Li- 
brary.) ■ 

The pearls when discovered are usually found embedded close 
to the valves of the shelb tbongh in some eases found adhering 
to the fish. There appears to he no certainty as to size, the breed- 
ing pearls varying like the ordinary ones, though the rule us to 
the largest l)eing contained in the largest shells does not in the 
latter ease hold good. They are almost invariably spherical 
wlien found, but, when commencing to breed, change their shape 
to a more or less irregular oval, with layers of scales on t hem 
visible to tlie naked eye. In some (rases the scales are them- 
selves s]>herical. 

.Vs regards the time occupied in ‘Mmeeding,^^ Mr. Woodford 
names a very miurh longer period than that specified by the 
other correspoiideuts who have so kindly answered my enquiries. 
He states that it usually takes eight years for a seed pearl to in- 
i'rease to four times its origiiuil diameter, i. e. about -jVth of an 
imrli, though he has seen one over i inch in measurement })ro- 
dnced in that })eriod. 

After a certain time (which appears to be mteertairt) breed- 
ing ]>earls^‘' die and change their lustrous colour to a dirty fiake 
white, the outer s(‘ales appearing to have peeled off. Mr. Wood- 
ford attributes their formation to insects^ though this otherwise 
feasilde theory is at variance with all received beliefs as to the 
formation of the pearl within the oyster. 

Several other residents have informed me that they have seen 
hretHling pearls and their young (if the term be adniissible) im- 
<ler cireunistanees which left no doubt a-s to the ho^ia fide^s of 
their exhibitors. I have however doubtless given names enough 
to help us to a dis])assionate discussion of this curious freak of 
nature. 
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The evidence the existence of ‘^ Breeding Pearls'' ma,}^ 

be classed under two^ heads, viz ; the results of positive experi- 
ment; and a scientific demonstration of the absolute impos- 
sibility of Pearls breeding Pearls. As regards the former, Dr. 
Eobertson, well known to all members of this Society, allows me 
to use his name in stating the following facts. Having been 
informed that not only would pearls breed, but that a resident 
in Singapore bad actually added to her income by selling the 
pearls thus produced, he obtained four or five specimens which 
were carefully sealed up at the Singapore Dispensary in a box, 
with grains of rice, as directed by the donor. This operation 
was performed by Dr. Robertson in the presenee of Dr. 11, Little 
and Mr, Jamie and the box was then put away. At the expi- 
ration of the period directed, the box was opened in presence of 
those gentlemen (the seal being intact) and the result vvas — nil. 
No tiace appeared either of pearls, or of anything which could 
form a nucleus around which a pearly .growth might in time 
take place. So far as it went, that experiment was conclusive 
and others have related to me a similar experience. Mr. C. K. E. 
Woods, Solicitor to whom I bad written for a book supposed to 
contain a notice of these pearls answered as follows: — 

I liave not found the book you want, but I have heard from 
several natives and also from a few Europeans that pearls do 
breed when packed in a box or bottle, . I tried the experiment 
once but did not succeed in increasing the stock." 

So far as we have yet got then we have the positive testimo- 
ny of residents, whose words are beyond cavil, that these pearls- 
zo breed. I have seen with my own eyes a collection of pearls 
which either ^^grew," or were put where they are by human 
lands. To say nothing of the fact that none of my witnesses 
would invent a gratuitous falsehood, I am able to cite six cases, in 
thrtre of which the parties, without any previous communication 
on the subject, certify to the same occurrence. Against this we- 
have the equally reliable testimony of others that in their owir 
cases attempts to breed" such pearls have been downright fai- 
lures. Negative evidence is, however, always weaker than posi- 
ti’^ e. Some year or two ago, for instance, I and some other 
friends imported a selection of English flower seeds. Not one of 
32 varieties in my own case (and in the majority of others) came 
up, but one recipient was more fortunate. Now all our negative 
evidence that the seeds would mi grow was of course set aside by 
tiie simple fact that in one case they diJ grow. Flower seeds 
are of course supposed to grow, and it may be urged that flower 
seeds and. pearls can hardly be classed together as regards re- 
productive qualities. But the ineident may serve as an illustra-^ 
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lion of tlie difterence between negative and positive evidence. 1 
must confess that twenty failures to breed pearls would, to me, 
lie quite set aside by one successful experiment — and so, I sup- 
pose, they would to the other members of this Society. 

The scientific objections to the possibility of pearls breeding” 
cannot however be overlooked. The oyster or mussel pearl is, 
as everybody knows, usually the result of a mucus secretion de- 
posited by the animal on some (it may be microscopic) foreign 
substance, though I believe this foreign substance is not always 
to be detected by analysis. Now under no conceivable ci ream- 
stances can mucus dreed mucus when it has once hardened into 
the lustrous nacre of a pearly surface. Without, as I have said, 
wishing to support any specific theory, I should be inclined to 
suspect tliat the pearls produced result from the labours of some 
insect wdiich existed in the original oyster, and as a foreign 
irritant body caused the deposition of a pearly secretion ; and 
it may be that this insect exists and breeds in rice under cer- 
tain circumstances : and that the original pearls have very 
little, or perhaps nothing, to do with the production of new ones. 

Finally it may be worth while to cite another instance of jiii 
apparently incomprehensible freak of nature in a somewhat si- 
milar way. Mr. hVank Buckland, the w^ell known naturalist, in 
the '2nd Volume of his '^Curiosities of Natural History,” relates 
(p. 128), that his attention was excited by an advertisement 
setting forth that an old China dinner-plate, which had been in 
the possession of its owner^s family for nearly 800 years, had 
broken out in an eruption of crystals, the forms of which resem- 
bled shrubs, flowers, &c. It was put on exhibition at one shilling 
a head, and Mr. Buckland went to see it. " On examination with 
" a magnifying glass,” he says, " I observed numerous excres- 
" eences of a whitish opaque substance, apparently growing or 
extending themselves out of the centre and rim of the plate, 
" each supporting upon its surface a portion of the actual enamel 
of the plate. The largest eruption (if it may be so called) is 
" about the size and shape of a fourpenny bit, and it has raised^ 
" up a portion of the enamel above the surface of the plate to 
" about the height repx'esented by the thickness of a new penny 
" piece” Mr. Buckland then gives further particulars of this sin- 
gular growth, concluding with the remark "I have not the sligh- 
test doubt that this is a natural production ; that the material 
is of a mineral parisitic growth resulting from some chemical 
decomposition of the clay of which the plate was originally 
formed.” Now, it will, I think, be allowed on alt hands that 
the idea of a China plate 800 years old producing a growth” 
of any sort is as unexpected and unexplainable a phenomenon as 
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can well be iinagmed. I ' have 'cited it simply as a parallel to 
the subject under notice — the apparently spontaneous produc- 
tioii of pearls* Forther information on this latter subject will 
doubtless be acceptable to the Society* Granting the tratli 
of all that is alleged respecting Breeding Pearls, we have not 
at present got beyond Topsy^s ^^^Spect they growed/^ 

I may add that I have been informed that both Sir J. Brooke 
and Admiral Keppel have made mention of Breeding Pearls 
in their pablished works. I can only say that a tolerably 
thorough search through the Raffles Library has not enabled me 
to find the notices in question, and the present Raja Brooke of 
Sarawak told me he did not know of them. It is of course pos- 
sible that, amidst the hurry of more important avocations, I have 
missed them. If so I shall be greatly indebted to any one who 
will point them out. 


N. B. DENNYS. 


DIALECTS OF THE MELANESIAN. TEIBES IN , TH 
MALAY PENINSULA. 

i Iking Kvlmcts from two Letters . to ' Otto. 

Meniber .of ihe Im^yerial Academy of Sciences at 
SL Eeiershirgr ) 

' BY. 

M IKLUCHO-ilACLAiv 

[ Translated Fiioai the Gemian. ] 

'Mead at a Meeting of ike Society, held on the %ih^Ma.y,\%l%, 

[ Extract from Letter I. ] 

My desire to know sometliin^ about the inhabitants of the 
interior of the Malay Peninsulaj and to ascertain their position 
in relation to Anthropology, induced me to undertake this 
journey into the Peninsula. It also appeared to me of impor- 
tance not to delay it, for I know from my own experience that 
the solution of this problem will become more difficult as time 
elapses, and we shall only reach what is likely to prove less and 
less reliable as a y)oini d’apimi for satisfactory conclusions. 
For example, the original language of the Oraug Utan ( 1 ) of 
Johor, is constantly becoming more and more displaced by 
Malay. Not only is it disappearing year by year, but the death 
of every old man (acquainted to some extent with the language of 
Iris forefathers) creates a fresh gap never to be filled up. 

This decline of the tongue, which precedes the gradual mo- 
dification of the anatomical type, induced me to collect what 
does remain very carefully, in order to secure it before its com- 
plete destruction. 

During my excursion in the Peninsula whenever I came aerobs 
a number of men I gathered them round me, and listening at- 
tentively to them I took down as many words as possible that 
were not Malay. In order to collect the following scanty voca- 
bulary I always held quite a ^'Council/' for only a few old 



l Omng Utan is the usual expression among tlie Malays in speaking of 
the wandering tribes in tbe interior of tbe Malay Peninsula. 
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nmi re7Mmbered an f of the mrds of their fmt-disappearmg 
la ug u uge. ( 2 ) 

Tiiese I have sliewE to several Malays who know their own 
language well. All declare that they are not Malap words; 
I, myself, am incompetent to decide this question, and, I should 
like therefore, to hear your opinion, as this may be of great im- 
portance in its bearing upon the question of the origin of these 
vanishing tribes. 

Purely anthropological observations and considerations lead 
me to accept the supposition of a Melanesia)}, element (a rem- 
nant of the original race) which, through intermixture with the 
Malays, is being more and more supplanted. 

Three words in this Vocabulary (3) I find similar to three in my 
notices of the Papuan dialects, (Sea), Koi (Head), Tal (Hat). 

This similarity struck me as curious but I must point 
out clearly that from this circumstance no further positive eon- 
elusion can be drawn. 

If the old language be not quite forgotten or lost, we 
have to thank a superstition which has favored its reten- 
tion. A belief prevails that people who. visit the camphor 
trees in the jungle in on the search for camphor, must always 
use the old tongue if they are to be successful in their 
search. If they speak Malay, the tree will either disappear 
before their eyes, or their eyes, will become incapable of seeing the 
it. For this reason the dialect is also called the Bhilsa 
Kfipori^ or the Camphor language Some of the Malays who 
live in the jungle, endeavour on account of this superstition to 
learn the Camphor language.^ ^ 

It it not difficult to explain how this superstition arose. It 
is certain that the old stock of the race, who lived a roving life 
in the jungle, were peculiarly qualified to appropriate the jungle 
produce. Later on, when the primitive race mingled with the 

2 Tilus for extimple, the numerals of the langage of the Orangp FMi\ei of 
Palong (tributary of the Biver Moar) were only known by one very old 
man, and by him only up to 4 ; none of his tribe companions know 
even these. The old man fuither explained that in earlier days he knew 
the other Nmnera'^s also, but he had now forgotten them. Most of the 
young people satisfied themselves with the declaration that the elders 
knew the old tongues, but they only spoke Malay.” 

3 Dih, used to express " Sea” by the Papuans of Mt. Limai in the island 
of Lii^on which I visited in 1873. 

Koi and Ooi meaning'* head,” also in use among the Papuans of -Mt. 
Limai. 

Tat — " House,” used by the Papuans of the Maclay-Coast in New-iTuinoa. 

^ [Mr. Logan also' refers to the Camphor Language” in his desbription 
of these Tribes (LA. Journal vol. 1, p. 2^3), but his account of the mat- 
ter is a little different, and suggests a comparison with the " Ki'ama, 
or ceremonial language of Java. He says : 
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Malays^ ami, in consequence of this, more or less modified tlieir 
habits of life, it was, again, these same people who attached them- 
selves to the manners and occupations of their fore fathers, and 
became in their turn the best qualified to trace out the various 
products of their own home-jungles. Wandering isolated in the 
foiests, they had but few opportunities to hold any dealings with 
the Malays; and naturally kept more exclusively to their o wn lan- 
guage than those who trafficked with the Malays more frequent- 
ly, and lived in their neighbourhood. Thus it happened that in 
preserving the old language (going as it did hand in hand with 
primitive habits of life ) they found a secret means of bringing 
to their homes a rich booty from the jungle. This superstition 
is believed in various parts of Johor, and will, for a long time, 
protect the ancient language from total extinction ; and even if 
the signification of many words is wholly forgotten, yet will they 
still remain as the true rmlimeuts of the language, and serve as 
a monument of the original race of the Orang Utan/^ 

I found it impossible to ascertain sufficiently the number and 
limitation of the different dialects. That more have existed 
is probable. I have arranged, somewhat arbitrarily', the following 
words in two dialects. I have only' noted down (as said before) 
tfiose words which appeared to me not Malay^ (4) 


While searching for Camphor, they abstain from certain kinds of food, 
“ eat a little earth, and use a kind of artificial language called the Bhusa 
Kj'ipor (Camphor language). This I found to be the same on the Sidilx, 
the Indaii and Batu Pahat. From the subjoined specixnens it will be seen 
“ that most of the words are formed on the Malayan, and in many cases 
“ ])y merely substjtuting for the common name one derived from some 
“ quality of the object, as "^grass-fruit” for rice, ""far sounding” for gun, 
“ Short-legged” for hog, "" leaves” for hair &c. 

(Here follow 80 words of which 33 are Malay, and of the rest none re- 
semble in the least those given by M, de Maclay.) It is believed that if 
“ care he not taken to use theBhasa Kapor great difficulty will be experience 
ed in finding Camphor trees, and that when found the Camphor will not 
“ yield itself to the collector. Whoever may have been the originator of this 
“ superstition, it is evidently based on the fact that although Camphor trees 
“ are abundant, it very frequently happens that no Camphor can be obtain- 
“ ed from them; "" were it otherwise/* said an old Bemta, who was singularly 
"‘ free from superstitions of any kind, Camphor is so valuable that not a. 
“ single full-grown tree would be left in the forest. Camphor is not eol- 
“ lee ted by the Bermun (Negri Sembilan) tribes,, at least on the Western 
“ Side of the Peninsula., and they are unacquainted with the Bhasu 
“Kapor.”] , * . 
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Dialects of the OiiA^ie-lFTAF- of Johor. 


SUD 

Matbri , 

Tunkat 

Earth 

Atei' 

AteP (t) 

Sea, 

Dak 

Dak 

Mouotaiii 

Benum 

Benum 

Forest , ^ 

Bri 


Stone ^ 

Gmu 


Fire 

Us^ UP 

Us.’ ■ 

Smoke ' 

Diiok uP 


Water 

Dak, diao 

Diao 

Hut 

DaP 

Tschendejia 

Boad 

Swag 

Prokn 

Plantation 

QIolcuP 


Tree 

Delokn 


Banana 

Kei-kei 

Diok 

Eatan 

Drein 


Dog” 

Tiau, Tchiaii 

Diaiui 

Ti^er 

Diagign 

Tiasma 

Pig 

Kiinio 

Kumoku 

.t^owl 

Ka mpokn 


Man 

Li m o 

Sinio 

Woman 

KodoF 

Kodo, amai 

Father 

Ita, Mbai 

Mba 

Mother 

Gado 

Gado 

Wife’ 

Kompotn 


Child 

Knon 


Son 

LimoiF 


Daughter 

Kodo-kanit 


Brother 

Piatn 


Head 

Koi 

Bubon 

Hair , , 

Silk 

Suk 

Eyes 

Mot 

Padingo 

Nose 

Mu 


Mouth 

Bibir 

Snut 

Tongue 

Lipes 


Ear 

Ntokn 


Arm 

Tein ^ 



(4) As the Orang.XJtan are Ifomads it appeal's to me quite immaterial to 
specify the place in which I have taken down the words. 


t ...... ' Shows that the end of the word must he pronounced soft, 

J ’Shows that the word of the original language is supplanted by 

Malay. 
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Neck ' ' ' Marokii. , ■ . - , ....... ■ 

Breast Gno-Kampotn 

Btomacb. liopot- •.* 

Back Bahoi 

Leg* Ano-kompOj betit^ mtat 

Foot . ■ Diokn . ^ 

Toe Tscliere-Diokn 

■Cold. Tkat 

Hoi Kiiob Gobom 

Dead :., : ' '"'Kobs ^ 

'To' Eat: lutia, ntk Ndia 

'To. Driiik Diao ' , 

To.Sleep ', letek ' 

To Go Swag ‘ . 

To Ban,, Palo . ........ 

ToCat^ .Nako , 

Sumpitaii Blabaii 

Arrow Dairsa 

L Moi Moi 

2, Npotn Dua 

Npe Npe 

4*. Frui Npun 

5. Massokn 

6. ......... Pru 

7. Tempo 

According to the statements of the Malays, the Orang-lltaii 
of Pahang, where 1 am now going to travel, speak their own 
language, which is quite unintelligible to the Malays, and so 
these poor wild men are cruelly treated ; and on this account be- 
come more isolated than those who live here in J ohor. I hope to 
make further and fuller contributions towards the knowledge of 
the language of this people/^ 

The Istana, Johor, 28th May, 1875: 


[Extract from Letter II.] 

‘‘ Before receiving your answer to my last letter, which 1 
await with much interest, I find myself in a position to anti- 
cipate it in consequence of my second Journey into the Malay 
Peninsula. In the M oun tains of Pahang and Kelantan as far 
as Singora and Ligor, I have discovered a Melanesian population. 
This people, which is probably the primitive race of these parts 
undoubtedly belongs to judge from its physical habitus to the 
MelaMmtn stock. Leading a nomadic life, these people retire 
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before the iiiflax of Malaydom into the mountains and forests of 
the Peiiiiisula, and liavothus kept themselves freeirom intermix-. 
ture/still retaining their language. 

I had the good fortune to find these people in mao j other 
places, and I have not failed during mjAuthropological studies to 
colieet as many words as possible of their dialects, although a 
naturalist can , do little with the materials of language. I im-' 
dertook this small task (which nevertheless required no small 
amount i)f patience and attention) for the reason named in my 
first letter ; viz, that these languages are disappearing, 
partly because the tribes iiitermingie with other races and partly 
because they die out. Although I can draw no conehisions as to the 
various relations of these dialects to other Papuan tongues, this 
small collection has nevertheless given me some interesting and 
not unimportant facts. 

F'mU^ as to the connection between the various tribes of tlu? 
Orang Sakai, living quite cut off from one another, in Pahang, 
Kelantan and Singora. 

Seeondl//^ aad what astonished me still more, as to the relation 
in point of language between the very mixed and distaut-d welling 
Orang-Utan of Johor, with the Orang-Sakai in the north of 
the Peninsula. , . .. 

It is undoubtedly an interesting result to have ascertained 
that these tribes, isolated and ignorant oi each other, are through- 
out the whole peninsula, from Johor to Ligor (South of Siam) 
thus cdosely connected in speech. This circumstauee gives me 
a fresh conviction that my opinion expressed in the beginning of 
this year’^‘' and before my second journey, is correct, viz : that 
the Orang-Uttm of Johor, notwithstanding their great inter- 
mixture, undoubtedly show traces of a Melanesian blood, I send 
you herewith a small Comparative Vocabulary of the dialects 
collected. I hope the result I have arrived at will coincide with 
your opinion upon the origin of the language of the Orang-Utan 
of Johor. 


* K. Mikluclio-Maclay. Ethnologisclie Excursion in .Tohor. Natiiur- 
' kimdig Tijdschrift, 1875. 
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Dialects of the Unmisaed ^ 
Tribes of the Drang— Sakai 
of the Interior. 

Dialects of the Mixed TTihes 
of the Orang-Utan 
of the Interior. 

' OIu ... : 

Kalantan. 

1 Ulii Patanis. 

Palon 

(Runipen.) 

■ Ulu ,, 
Indau. 

Sun. 

Kirkto 

'Merkets, Kirkto 

Mathri 

Tunkat 

Aloon 


Kitchi 


- Biilatnah 

Heaven 

Kte 

Kare 

■ 1 ■ 

Earth ■ 

Kliet 

^Tei 

Atei 

I A tel* Ate* 

Watei’".'' 

Tom 

Bateu Tom 

Dak 

iDiau, Dak 

.Sea - ■' 

Tambii 


Dak 

Dak 

Stone 

Tmu 

Kula. Balu 

Gmu 

Gmu 

Eire' 

Oos 

sOoS 

Us* 

iUs; ui/ ' " 

Smoke 

Assin — oos 

lAyei, Eieioos 


.[Dilok— Us* 

Mountain 

Benum 

But-jak TuP 

Bnum 

[Benun 

Forest. 

Kib, ghi 

Dagib, Daven 

Bri 

iBri 

Hut 

Digos 

;Dign 

Tol/ Dol 

ITscheudeya dol 

Road' 

Harbau 

'Tib 

Swag 

iProkn 

Boot 

Kupon 

Diahu 


j , : 

Man 

TimkaF (f) 

TirakaP 

Limo 

LimOj Siino 

Woman 

Jalu 

iBadonn, Kogn 

Ainai 

Kodol Kodo, 

Father 

ah 

ah 

Mba 

Ita: APbai 

Mother. 

Nah 

|Nau, bii 


. G ado 

Brother 

Tuh 

|Tnh pah 


. Piatn 

Sister 

Tuh-ialu 

Na.u 


1 « 

Husband 

Gai 

Kessi'i 

Linio Si mo 

; Dim on* 

Wife 

Knie 

jKne 


.IKompotn 

Child 

Auva kanit 

;Wogn, Tangauet 


jKnon, Knotseh 

Daughter 


.1 


.j'Ko o-Kanit 

Head 

Kui 

iEui 


.Ik..! 

Hair 

Sole 

Sogk 


.jsuk 

Brow 

:Pti 

Woos" pti 



.'Nose "■/."V.;..", 

Mo 

..Moh " 


..Mu ■' 

Eyes 

:Med 

Med; ;■ 


.Mot" 

Nostril 

iHajan — moh 



, Anniiiannirio 

Mouth 

Tiuim 

Han* nis 


.'Nut, 

Teeth 

iHan*^""': 

Ms/ '■ 


. Limon* 

'.rongue 

iLentek. '■ 

Lentek 


. Lipes 

filar 

jAnten 

Anten 


. Ntokn 


(*) ’ Shows that the word is supplanted by Malay. 

(t) ' Shows that the end of the word is pronounced sqft. 




MALAY AND ENGLISH 

SPELLING.' ' , 


[A recent Circular Despatch of Lord Carnarvon directed at- 
tention to the want of uniformity in the spelling of Native 
names. A Committee was appointed to consider the subjeei 
and the report they presented discussed very fully the difHeulties 
siiiTOUiiding the question^ and proposed a complete system of 
spelling Malay words in English. It is most desirable that h\ 
all information contributed to our Society^ the names should be 
spelt on some uniform system^, and as that recommended by the 
Committee is now adopted by the Government in the Gazette, 
the Council Papers, the Govermwii Maps ^’c.yit is reprinted m 
the first number of our Journal for easy reference. 

Hitherto the practise in the Straits has resembled that des- 
cribed by the famous traveller Dampier 200 years ago^ Vv^ho ex- 
plained ill his Preface ^^ I have not been eurious as to the 
“ spelling of the names of Places^ Plants^ Fruits/ Animals ^ro. 
"which in any of these remoter parts are given at the pleasare 
" of Travellers^ and vary according to their different Humours/^] 

EEPOET OF THE ^^SPELLIHO” COMMITTEE. 

1. The Committee appointed to consider the subject cd’ the 
correct spelling of Native Proper Names are of opinion that they 
cannot deal with the subject completely or satisfactorily, unless 
they take into consideration the whole question of writing the 
languages spoken in these Settlements in the Roman characters. 
These kiiguages are practically two, viz., Chinese and Malay. 
Of these^ Malay is the most important; firsts because it is the 
common medium of communication between all the different 
races; secondly, because the names of plades throughout the 
Settlements are Malay; and thirdly, because in the course of 
political events, Malay names of persons are likely to .occur in 
public documents in far larger numbers than Chinese names. 

2. The task of correctly rendering Chinese names, and other 
words, in the Roman character is an impossible one. Chinese, 
as it is well known, is not an alphabetical language, and con.'^e- 
quently there is no question of finding equivalents in the Roman 
alphabet for Chinese letters. All that can be done, therefore, is 
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to eiideaYoiir to represent Chinese sounds in Roman' letters^ 
The great dijflScuIty in doing this arises from the fact that in 
every dialect of Chinese there are sounds which no combinations 
or EiodiBeations of Roman letters are able to express adequate- 
ly ; so that the best system, must be imperfect^ and can only ap- 
proximately represent Chinese words. Those members of the 
Committee who are most conversant with the Chinese language^ 
are, however, of opinion, that the system suggested below is sa- 
tisfactory as far as it goes; and further, that no additional mo- 
dification of the Roman letters would be of any substantial ad- 
vantage. But they strongly recommend that to secure identi- 
timtion in all important documents, Chinese names should be 
written in the Chinese as well as in the Roman character. 

4. The difficulties in the way of writing Malay in EomaLi 
letters are not so great: still there are difficulties which every- 
body who has attempted to deal with the subject has felt. The 
chief of these is to be found in the circumstance that in Malay, 
more frequentl}^ than otherwise, the vowels are not expressed; 
so that here also as in Chinese, it is sounds and not letters that 
have to be represented. It should, however, be observed that 
the Malay writing is so far phonetic that the Roman characters, 
according to the system recommended by the Committee, will in 
tlie main give the spelling as well as the sound. Again, in or- 
der to help persons unacquainted with, or possessing but little 
knowledge of the language, it has been found absolutely neces- 
sary to mark the difference between short and long vowel sounds 
by accents of some kind, and great care is required to make 
tliese as intelligible as possible : and for simplicity's sake, as few 
as may be. Moreover, some of the consonants in Malay have 
no single equivalent, and others in certain situations have a 
sjieciul and peculiar use. 

1.^ Hitherto no one system of spelling has been generally re- 
(ioguized and adopted, which has led to several absurd mistakes, 
such as Selangor being spelt as Sale'll gore. Land as Laroofe^ 
Kh'uu as, Carreeau; but the various authorities in Malay, how- 
ever they may differ on other points, have with one consent 
adopted the Continental or Italian system of vowels as best 
suited to the requirements of Malay ; and the Committee have 
no hesitation in following them so far. 

file following system they believe to be sufficiently accurate, 
and as simple as the circumstances of the ease permit/ 
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L The Vowels* 


5. The five vowels wlieii used in writing Malay and Chinese 
words have the Coutiuentaly m more strictly, thelfaJimi.miwA. 


They sometimes have a long sound, and are then written with 
a eireiimilex accent over them, thus u, e &c.^ and sometimes they 
have a short soHiid, when they are written a, e &c., without aiij 
accent. This is more fully explained in the subjoined table. The 
Committee consider that the labour of writing the accent over 
the long vowels will be far more than compensated for by the 
accuracy in proniineiatioa that will be secured, as the accent 
will point out the accentuated syllables. If Sarairalc'^ and 
Bemhtlau^^ had always been so written, Englishmen would have 
been saved the absurd mistake of pronouncing them Sarah whack 
and Samhilmi^ as if the accent were on the first syllable in each 
ease instead of the second. 


6. But in addition to those vowel sounds which may be fair- 
ly represented by the five vowels marked as long and short, there 
is another of exceedingly frequent occurrence in Malay which is 
so vague and indefinite that no natural representative at once 
suggests itself, and Malay scholars have given dilierent render- 
ings of it. After long and careful deliberation the Committee 
have come to the conclusion that there will be the least danger 
of misunderstanding if this sound be uniformly expressed by the 
letter e so written. The mark of shortness (t‘) is very important 
to distinguish it from the common short e as sounded in the 
English words met,^^ to which it bears little resemblance. 

The sound which we wish to express by this character (^) is that 
of e in such words as lateraE^ considerable.*^^ 


The Arabic letter ^ (ain), wbich is found in a few Malay 

words, takes the sound of all the vowels, long and short, in turn 
And its presence will be indicated by a dot written underneath 
thus ii e &c., or a e &c. 

8. There are two dipthongal sounds which will be written 
and e'l, pronounced as in the table below. 
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9. Tables OF Vowels. 


TLe Vowels. 

Their sound in English. 

1 .Examples in .Malay. 

1 

' a " 

Soprano 

1 . . - 

1 lamaj kepala 

.'.'■■a. 

Diploma 

The >second a i'n.iiiakaii 

e 

F4te 

Perak, kreta 

: > i 

Ten 

sendok, preksa 

j 

'i ' 

Pique 

1 

i tidor,..p'isau' : ' 

, ' i 

Tin 

pintu, bintang 

6 

Those , 

1 

: korek, tolak 

.O' 

rroportiou 

tongkat, sarong 

li 

Truth 

! buka, guru 

..'ll, 

|FiiU , 

|tuinbok, tuiijuk 

t* 

As the e in /-lateraP 

^ k^bun, pi>rampuaD,p(^iig- 


1 considerable^^ 

lima, betul 

au 

1 Faust { as in German )' bfikau, k^rbau 

1 with the sound of 7iow 

ei 

i Height 

; Sungei, bdgei 

i ' 

^ : A'. 'A,,., ,A ' : A 

.e.:"'!. ,o. /xi. 

The dot indicates the 

! '■ 

or 

a. e, i, 0 . u. 

presence of ^ (ain.) 
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, IL The Consonants. ■ 

10. A table of Coiisonants is ^iveii below with' their re,Bpec- 
tive sounds,, and, tlieir Malay equivalents. It will be , observed 
soft,, and, '"'are omitted, .and they should 
never be employed io writing Oriental languages in Roman 
characters, as their sound is better represented by 
respectively, and the use of them has led to strange niistakes. 
All instance of this is the name of Kedah, which having been 
'spelt Quedah, ha,s come to be pronounced Kwidah.^' 


li. It is important to remember that whenever the ietteis 
n/' occur together they represent one letter only, and that 
letter has uniformly the sound in singing,'’ not that 

of ng" either in single" or in singed." Whenever it is in- 
tended that the should be sounded hard, as in single," the 
word must be written with a second as “ Sunggoh" 
Trenggauu." The letters and are only used as 

Consonants. 


i?i. The dual k " in Malay words is usually silent in the 
Straits Settlements and the Malay Peninsula; or rather it is only 
partially sounded, being begun and then stopped suddenly. 

l;5. The apostrophe ( ' ) represents the Malay mark harnza" 
( ^ ), When it occurs in the middle of a word, as in ‘^sa^orang," 
it serves as a mark of separation between syllables; at the end of 
a word it has the same effect as the final 

14. Some of the Consonants are written, like the vowels re- 
presenting ^ ( ain ), with a dot beneath. This is the case where 

two or more letters in the Malay Alphabet are represented by 
one Roman character. Almost all the characters bearing this 
mark are confined to words of Arabic origin, such as a certain 
number of proper names, and wmrds connected with Religion. 
Their use therefore will be limited, the great bulk of words in 
the Malay language being written in the simpler characters. 

15. We can now give the table of Consonants which will 
actually be used. Whenever nothing is said respecting pronun- 
ciation the letter has the ordinary English sound. 
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Table of Consonants. 


C'ODsonants.' 

ProDiuiciation. 

Malay name. 

b 


Ba 

, cb. ' 

as in cburcb 

Cba . 

d 

as in day’^ 

Dal 

' ■£■ ■■ 

often sounded like 

: Pa 


always bard as in gain^-^* 

Ga 

h 

Ha 


as in joy 

i Jim, 

k 

; Kaf 

kh 

Like in loch 

Kha 


Kb^^ intensified 

! Ghain 

I 


‘ Lam 

'■ . 'm 


Mina 

. n 


♦■ Nun 

ng 

as:in Singing^^ 

N§a 

p 

i' ; 

Pa 

r 

) ' ' 

Ba 

S ,i 

1 . , ! 

Sim 

sh j 


Shim 

' t \ 

1 soft, tip of tongue against teetb 

Ta 

th ' 

1 as in tbick^^ ■ 

Tha 

. ;W , ' I 

1; -'V ,, ' ,.i 

Wau 

y 

f. ' ; .■ . 

Ya 

:ny 

■as^^^'ni^in/^-Spaniard^^- ^ 

Nya 

■25,. ■■ ■■ ' 

r 

In the middle of a word it marks the- 

Zsti 

’ i 

division of syllables as in sa^orang: 

Hamza, 

: at the end of a word it has the same; 
h effect .a>s-fi,n.al'i:. ■ ■ 

I:"':: 
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16. Tlie following Arabic eonsouauts marked with a dot 
beneath^ occur occasionally and must also be borne in mind: — > 


Consonants. ' 

Pronunciation. 

! 

IMalay name. 

d 

Hard 

Da 

h 

ill back of throat 

Ha 

■ ■} 

Hard K. When used at the end of a 


k L 

word it is only partially sounded 

1 Kof 

• j 

i ' 

being begun and then suddenly 
stopped. 

1 

Like' Welsh LI.' ] 

.La 

s 

Hard like ss. ■ j 

Sod 

. t;' 

i Hard against roof of mouth 

Ta 

til 

as in this^'V • ■ 

Tha 

z 

, . 1 
1 

Zal 


17. A list of proper names is attached^ carefully spelt ac- 
cording to the system here recommended. 

H. A. K. Whampoa. G. Hose, 

W. A. PxoKEKJNG, A. M. Skinner. 


[*• This list is too lengthy to be published in this Journal but copies of it 
can be obtained at the Colonial Secretary's Office.] 


GEOGEAPHY 
0:P the MALAY PENIYSLLA.: : 

By Mr, A. M. Skinner, ■ 

PART I — CARTOGRAPHY. 

Read ui a Meeihuj af ihe Soeiet/j held on the 8///- Jah/ [see a leap, o) 

Soiiie of the most intere^tino* and valuable contributions to the 
Journal of the Iiuliaii Arehipeliig*o, more especially during* the 
earlier numbers weie upon the Geography of the Peninsula. Mr. 
Logan himself frequently returned to the siibjeet during the years 
lSTO-5-]. Those ])apers contain a fund of minute topographical 
details^ the itineraries of at least six important journeys in the 
interior, and, in short, much of the rough material for a Map of 
the districts which lie nearest to our Settlements. To a fuller 
consideration of these records I will presently return ; hut first 
as to the Maps of the Peninsula. Unfortunately at that period 
of activity no such Map was compiled. Prior to Sir A. Clarkes 
time, as far as I can discover, but one official map was produced — 
if a mere outline sketch can be so called. This vvas first pub- 
lished in 18(]r2, iip])areiitly for the use of the Political Depart- 
ment of the Indian Government in connection with the publi- 
cation of the Treaties and Sunnuds (1808.)^^ It is now better 
known as the map bound up with our first Colonial Blue-Book 
(C. — i‘()5,1872) on the Selangor bombardment. Mr. Moniot, at 
that time Sinveyor General of the Straits, i)repared it; but he 
made little or no use of the informalimi obtained ten years 
l>efore. I was puzzled at first to discover what guide lie had fol- 
lowed on the snl.)ject, mucli of the dehiil in his sketch being in 
express contradiction not only to that collected by Logan, but 
also to the notorious facds of the case. I think I have now 
discovered the original in an old Dutch Map of Sumatra, the 
Peninsula and the Straits of Rio, stowed away in the Survey 
Office, and bearing two dates, 18^0 for the Straits of Kio, and 
1885 for Sumatra. There is nothing to show to what date 
the '' Peninsula jKwtion of it should be referred; but it may 


* It was my intention - to have dealt with the whole subject in a single 
paper, but so much fresh information is being collected in various U’^'^arters 
that I find it advisable to postpone dealing with the Geographical details 
till the next nninber,— A. M. S, , , 
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be gut beredj fro'in tlie boimdaries assigned to Province Wellesley, 
that it was compiled by the Duteh authorities between 1800 and 
| g2^_pi*obab]y during their brief re-oeciipatioii of Malacca. 
This map is almost exactly reproduced, though on a smaller scale 
and w ith fewer particulars, by that to which Mr. Monioris name 
is attached ; a fact which will sufficiently iiidicate how iiiade- 
t|uate such a sketcli must be at the present time. But it was 
not till after the Perak War (June 1870) that any better, or in- 
(leed any other map of the whole Peninsula was to be obtained ; 
and I have therefore had a copy made of it, as well as a copy 
reduced to the same scale from the large mai> now under prepar- 
ation. Iliad intended to contrast them in one and the same 
sketch ; but on second thoughts it will be simpler to keep them 
separate; and the later, and certainly more correct map, though 
too small to give many names, may perhaps be useful for 
reference. It marks roughly the outlines of the Malay States, 
the moiiutaiu-ehains, and the river systems, as known up to the 
present time (1878) ; and also the routes of the principal journeys 
in the interior of whieli we have any record. 

Having described at some lengtii the only official map published 
during tlie ninety years bur Government had been paramount in 
the Straits, prior to Sir A darkens intervention in the Native 
States of the Peninsula, I may here refer more briefly to wdiat has 
been done since that time. Immediately after the Pangkor Treaty 
(January 1871) a party explored the route from Larut to Kwala 
Kangsa, and thence down tlie R. Perak to the sea. This may 
be considered tlie key to the geography of Perak in the Alv’M, 
just as the common source of the R. Muar and the southern 
liraimh of the R. Pahang is the key to the geography of the 
Sont/i of the Peninsula, and the kpowledge of the country be- 
tween the Northern branch of the R. Pahang and the li. 
.Kelantan, is the key to the geography of the I/tiierlor of the 
Peninsula. On both these latter districts much light was thrown 
in 1875 by the journeys of Messrs. O^Brien and Daly and 
M. de Mikluho-Maclay respectively. Thus within 18 months 
of the Pangkor Treaty, our Government had obtained more 
important information than had been collected during the ninety 
years prior to that event. I will refer to these journeys at greater 
^ length i>resently ; I only meiition them here in explanation of the 

two official map$ pu]biished in .1876, which .park a great advance 
in onBkxmwle%i,of the point of date, and, 

strange 'to; th# :respect, is one which. 

ap^aieptWo#W ‘ It was publish- 

^ Home (June 1876) 

Capt. limes, 
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it. Mr. J. W. Bircli and Mr. Daly^^ — scale 15 miles to 1 xueli ; 
and it was ^^Litlid. at the Qr. Mr. GeiiFs Dept, under the 
direction of Lt.-CoL R. Home c. b. % It is miieli to be 
regretted that no separate copies of this excellent map were 
procured. The similar but less correct map published on the 
part of the local Government, and received out here towards the 
end oi 1870, met with a rapid sale, the whole issue liaviii^' 
long since been disposed of. Many applications ha\'e been made 
in vain for further copies, especially during the present year; 
and 1 feel little doubt that, apart from the crying want of a goocl 
map on a large scale for educational puiposes, tliere w'ill be nu- 
merous private purchasers to recoup any expenses of publica.- 
tiou which may thus be incurred by Government, or by the 
Society if disposed to venture on such an undertaking. And 
even if copies could still be procured of either map of iS7H 
I should recommend a re-pnldie.ition; somany of tlie inaccuracies 
having now been corrected, and no small portion of the blank 
spa(*e.s having been filled in with fresh particulars. 

Before I turn to the ex[)lorations, extending over a period 
of half a century (18*25-75), to which such knowledge of the Pe- 
ninsula as we possess is mainly due, I will brieily refer to the 
charts of the old Navigators, so far as I know them. But I 
must here state that our Rafiies Library is extremely deficient in 
old * * Travels/^ and that I cannot hope to give anything like a com- 
plete view of the ifrowth of our knowledge. The earliest ac- 
counts of the Peninsula, as a whole and accompanied vdth Ma[)s, 
are Those of the Prencli traveller de la Loubm'e, and the English, 
navigator Captain Darapier,* who ap^xear to liave been in these 
parts at the same time (168l>), though without meeting’* or even 
iiearing of eacli other. I have not succeeded in finding a copy 
of Loubere^s Map, but iNlajor McNair, who saw a (*o]))' in Eng- 
land, thus refers to it in Ins book Sarong and Kris^^ (]).8d5) r— 

In De La Loubere^s book is a quaint but very correct IMap 
of tlu.‘ ^talayan Peninsula, jxrepared by M. Cassini, the Directoi* 
of the Observatory of Paris in 1688, from whieb is gathered 
the fact that Perak then continued to be looked upon as second 
only to Malacca on the Western coast. The River Perak is not 
very correct in its representiition, being made more to reseml>le 


^ Our English Cosmograplier Hakluyt, who, like Barros, never travelled 
hims<df hut devoted his life to promoting the discovery of unknown lands, 
was probably the first Englishman to map out the Straits in his very rare 
Map’' of 1599, a copy of wliich is in the British Museum. In the second 
volume of Navigations/' published the same year, he refers to the isles 
of Nicubar, Gomes Folo, and Fulo Finaom (Pinang ?) to the niaine land 
of Mjiliicca, and to the kingdom of Junsalaon.” (dunk Ceylcn F) 
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;i tidiil creek. This is doubtless due to the iiiiorma reecivetl. 
that the rivers to the irorth joiued the Perak^ which,, in. the 
case of the Juru Mjis aud the Bruas^ is very nearly correct.'^ In 
l)anipie/s \\yages (Ed. London^ I7i9) I find tlu-ee sketches of 
the Peninsula. Two of these (vols. I and III) are introduced in 
general maps. But the sketch in yoL II is on a larger scale 
and is confined to the Straits. It is curious that while both the 
former represent the Peninsula as widening towards Malacca 
and Johor^ the latter, tlioiigh ten years earlier in date than the 
loa]) in volume III, yet gives its true shape. But the names 
on this sketch are most perplexing*, there being indeed but five 
that can be safely ideiitified, — S/of Qiieda/ij JL 0 / Jo /w re (the 
only Xative States shewxi) Malaeea, B, F&rmosa und StralgliU 
of Slvga/jore (round St. JobiPs). The Ik Perak is marked, 
witliont being named, as a great estuary some 5 or (> miles 
wide, ruDiiing for a distance of 30 miles N* E,, with islands lying 
in it of a larger size than Penang and the Dindings. It may 
be eonjectiired that this is intended to represent the whole water- 
system, iueluding R. Kinta and Batang Padang. There is also 
the same confusion with regard to a supposed connection between 
the ih Perak and the riYel^s to the North, that ]\Iajor >IcNak 
noticed in Loubere^s map ; the river (Barcas V) is 

represented as joining the Perak about 30 miles from the sea. 
The later Dutch map, already referred to, makes the same mistake, 
])robab]y through copying* these older maps. It is at the same 
time poscible that the Bntas was once connected, artificially or 
naturally, with the R. Perak ; and this supposition is to some 
extent supported by the unusual quantity of mud silted at the 
Kwala^'’ of that river, which is out of all proportion to tl'e size 
of the present stream ef the Bruas. It is more probable however 
that the supposed junction of the Perak and Bruas was inte!a!e<l 
to represent the old connection between Larut and Kwala Kangsa; 
as represented in the map I come to next, that of the R. Perak 
by Captain Forrest compiled from his own surveys 100 years 
later, in 17 83, (voyage to the Mergui Archipelago, London 1 79;i.) 
This tracing gives the lower part of the river very correctly. 
CoL Low who was sent to Perak on a political mission in 1821] 
acknowledges that it was by the help of this chart aloiie that 
H. M. S. Antelope,'^ 20 guns, got into the river (I. A. Jourual 
voL IV. p. 199) . Above the Dutch Factory, which Capt. Forrest 
refers to as being re-established^* at Tanjong Putus, the plan of 
the river gets much confused. ?This portion of the journey was per- 
formed a country covered' hc^t in which the writer went up 
pay his res|>ects to the King of Femkf and from this point 
evidently^ found it morf; difficult to take correct ob- 
servations. ’He seems unless he 
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has mistaken the situation of K. Kanaka wh;,>i, i •, 

Consow/' and marks as an extensive tribih^-'™^!l “ 
distance a - Carrying Place one 4 W 2d 
I am inelmed to think there has in fact hewi River." 

between this supposed tributary, and the be“d'Tthrx* "" 
winch the mam stream takes near this point 
IS correct the residence of “theluno-” wa« r>.Vi i, ®«™iise 
\yhere Col. Low found the Court 43 years Lti ” Alahan, 

givenin its vicinity is “Rantau PanJang/probabliT 
jang. But this tracing of Perak, before til st.L ^ 

IS so interesting that I have had it copied, and ® evasion, 

their own pidgments on these points.^ It w u i 

l<>wer jiart of the river is gdven very correcHi- 

of the names can be identified. Alf reference f ‘”Zi 

connected with Uiu Perak, has now disappeared • If 

that the mistake, as it undouh^idly wl tlie^ si miM ’I'”"’'’"'' 

apiienred many years later in ihe Dutch Man^ ; f I '■’‘- 

t|o. Mr. Moniot might have have been ianmdte 

distrust so unsafe a guide. Col. Low it m<., i ^ 

overlooks the importance of this portion of 

Hie only reference he makes to the route from LV,TI“ 

the sea is m the following passa<fe from hi« ! to 

as “ described to me by ^il^Sr^nd 

“ T™* The tl„t M.„5. is Cuf”'?,"* “M" 

londtdv, chiefiy across nee grounds. Here ' fl.p 

•'may be rated at 1,000." ’ poimlatiou 

It is pc^sible that Col. Low. here speaks of the K i l- 

which be lias reterred to just before as near Kei dl"'' f 
Jere is some confusion between the Tronolfrf 
I rong to the north of Kedah. ^‘‘rut and the 

Between the date of Capt. PorresP^ . 

1703) and Mr. MonioPs (published in ISO^ (piihlished in 

t ie Jauv G.0g„pl,,. L' 

there are however two M 8 rlriwino^Q fl I puhlished. 
Burney’s, which have also been presefved*l*^l^^* 
onguuilly at Penang and of lateral’s nt Survey Office, 

nier bears date 18^1; the kfe ^ foi-: 

compiled at the time Captain Burners Pi’«''^^biy 

Ireaty of 1830. Col. (thenLt) Low Infif Siamese 

(mtirely t8 the northern provinces of 

tracing includes Kedah, Sineora and •' ^M^tain Buniei V 
which he compilcxl it marKthSlgZ"’ f ^“<1 the care witii 
at the side, from which I quote the Allowing ' 
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''The Coast and Isiaiids between Pah Piira and Prince of 
'' Wales^ Island are set down after eoniparing* Horshurglds, 
"ForresPs, BlaiFs, HeatheFs, Inverarity^s, Martin Lindsay's 
"and Lupres de Meniievillete''s Charts with maps and desenp- 
"tions obtained from several Malayan and Siamese Pi lots/as 
" well as with what was observed by ourselves daring* onr pas- 
"sagv to and from Pung‘ah. Of all the European Charts, the two 
" (ddest, Dupres de Maimevillite's and Martin Lindsay's, appear 
"hy far the most correct. Some information alsti respecting* 
"tile towns on the Gulf of Siam and the country round Pimgah, 
"was received from Padre Juan/ a Native Catholic Priest 
"residing Hear that town; and it is but ju-t to acknow- 
" ledge that very great assistance was derived duniig the pro- 
" gress of the Mission, from the descriptive sketch of the Malayan 
"Peninsula compiled by ]Srr. eTohn Anderson, Malay translator 
" to Government/' 

What Capt. }3arney says ab(nit the siiperfor correctness of the 
t>lder charts, now liidds good about the older mai>s ; for nothing 
has l)een produced since his date that can vie with his own 
sketch in practical usefulness or careful execution. Indeed the 
old Navigators, the Dampiers and Forrests of the i7th and 1 8th 
centuries, appear to have been succeeded of late years !>y the 
Indian Othcers, until recently stationed or employed in these 
parts, — Col. Low, Capts. Burney, NewbolJ, Begbie, &(*., — to 
whose eagerness for knowledge we owe so much of the little in- 
formation we possess a])Out the Malay Peninsula. 

From the time wiien Logai/s Journals ceased to a[^peara long 
night settled down upon the Straits, lasting some twenty j eurs. 
It is difliciilt for tiiose who were not here before 1871 to realise 
how little was then know'n of the Peninsula, Kwala Kangsa 
and Sehlma were names unknown ; S. Ujoiig and Sri Menanti 
were little better ; Muar, Birnam, Perak, 'and Ku ran could not 
then be named without an affectation of special, not to say pe- 
tlantic knowledge. I do not believe that any person then knew 
of the true course of the li. Perak, or of the short route from 
Larut to Uiii Perak, which I have already called the ke)' to the 
geography of that part ; and as to which it has been seen that 
baptain Forrest ninety years before had possessed some informa- 
tion. But within two }"ears of the Pangkor Treats', thanks to 
Sir A. Clarke's initiative" and the development of events, tills 
state of things was entirely ehauged. Information had lieeu 
collected in many districts. The journey from Larut to Perak, 
and down the latter river, which was performed in 1871 
hy Messrs. Dunlop, Swetteuham and Pickering, effected for 
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that j>art of the Peninsula^ what the joxinieT by Messrs. Daly 
and O'Brieii, up the and down the Pahang, eifeeted 

for the true understanding of the relations, whether pliysieal or 
politieal, which exist between the States of Johor, Pahang, and 
the Negri Senilnlan, in the South of tjie Peninsula. The journey 
of tie Maelay in 1875 must also he mentioned, as thrt>wing 
light on the unknown Central regions. Of these three jour- 
neys, so important to our Cartograpln% some record should here 
be made ; more especially as no account of them has ever been 
published in a permanent or generally accessible form. I have 
tlun-efore selected the most striking feature of each account to 
conekide this paper. But it vv'onid be invidious not to refer 
also to certain earlier journeys, viz: that of Mr. Charles Cray 
(via Malacca, Nailing, Jiimpol and Pahang* in 1S25, I. A. 
Journal vol. YI, p, -K)!)) ; of Mr. Logan (via Singapore, Indau, 
Sernrong, Blumut, and Johor in .18-17, I. A. Journal 11, p. hid) ; 
and of the Kev. Le Favre (via Johor, Benut, and Batu Pahat in 
LS1(> ; and again via Malacca, Eambau, Suiigei-Ujong and Jelebu 
in LsJT, 1. A. Journal vol s. I & II). I hope to avail myself 
largely of these accounts in Part II of this pa]>er, when I treat of 
the geography of each State ; but it is the less necessary to quote 
from them here, as they are already preserved in an accessible form, 

I will however take this opportunity of recommending’ their 
<‘areful perusal to all those who are good enough to assist 
in rendering our new map more complete. I find that a 
good deal of the information furnished from time to time obvi- 
ously lacks the advantage of having* undergone <*oniparisoii with 
the loca.1 details collected by earlier writers, and this is a g'rave 
loss when the writers are such as Pabbe Favre, and the late Mr. 
Logan. 


I. (Extract from the Journal of Messrs, Danlop, Swetteiiharn 
and Pickering, during the crossing /rom La nil to K, Kauijm 
February 1£, 1871.) 

We started at l.»30p.m. and within half an hour, got into the 
finest jungle we have yet seen, crossed incessantly by a beauti- 
ful clear stream. This jungle was filled, with the brightest 
scarlet and yellow tiowers ; there were numbers of orchids. Af- 
ter continually ascending till we came to the source of the stream, 
we began to descend again, following the course of another 
stream running in the opposite direction. All this time ..we 
liad been going through a narrow valley, Eiikit Berapit forming 
one side of it, and as we came out into the open, we stood in 
front of one of the most extraoKlinaiy rocks I have ever seen, 
called (xxmong Pondok. 
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' We had just cooieout^ of a nain^ovv' val% dense 

juug'ie and not very iii.iyh hills on each side. Coming* out of this, 
the valley now level and eomparatively elear^ wident*d out abrupt- 
ly^ so that it became an extensive plain. Close in front of us, 
rather on tiie left, rose as it were straight out of a plain as level 
as the sea, a large rock, some 800 feet high, ]>ai*tly eovert^d wit!) 
trees, partly bare rock in sheer preeiplees.” 

The roek itself is formed of limestone, and it is that (uu-ious 
looking hill, commonly called Bukit Gantang which, when seen 
from the sea, forms the chief land mark for entering tlie Larnt 
river. The only hill 1 have seen at all like it is '^Elephant 
in Keclah, and we could see that Gunoug Poiulok 3 v- 
sembles the mount, in the fact of its being full of caves. On our 
right ’was Bukit Berapit and this stretches away to the riglit, 
in a range of gradually lessening hills. Right in front of us, 
a beautiful valley, some t won W miles long, almost all (Uiltivated 
or partlv so, shut in the distanee bv the hills in the interior of 
Perak. 

* , -X- * *■ ■ . ' * . * 

^CEehruary 14th at 1L45 a. m. we arrived within loi) yards 
of our destination, only to find we were on the wrong side of 
a wide and deep river. It is no use attempting to argue a 
point like this, so we undressed and swam across. The Withers 
came up and had to go through the same performance. The 
we came across was the Kangsa, which here runs inUj 
the Perak river, a stream about 200 yards broad ; and we are 
looking forward with considerable pleasure to a three days^ 
jiuirney down it.^^ 

II. (Extract from Mr. Daly^s Journal during the crossing 
frojt/ Ulu Mnar and Jampol to TaJiang^ 1875. 

I cannot get even one man to accompany us, altbouglt we 
have olFered very high wages, -^so we are starting by ourselves. 
This is a drawback to me, as I always like to get some man 
who can give me the native names of rivers, hills, and kam- 
pongs, wherever I go/^ 

They say, as one of the objections to our going to Faliang, 
that we cannot find oar way through the- lake ( Tassek Ber^) 
which we have to cross to strike again the stream that runs 
into the Pahang river. I apprehend more difficulty in getting 
the boat over the shoals and snags of the Ilir Seretiug.'' 

The Malays of this place wonT go with us, as they say that 
they are sure to be killed by the orang utaiP' ( wihl men ) of 
the of Pahang.^' 
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''Got the lop.t cleared oiit/freshly eaulked/^^^^ got galas 
(poles), kajangs, and rudder, and floated ber. She seems too 
large tor the work, but "beggars eto ” 

An^u-s^/j 16f//. — Unable to persuade any one even to help us in 
getting the boat under way, we started on our journey to 
Pahang. The party consists of O'Brien, the three police and 
myself-— and provisions for 10 days, viz : rice, tea, a few tins of 
sanlines and powder and shot— relying upon shooting a few 
pigeons now and then for fresh meat." 

" At starting from Kwala Jumpol had great difficulty in get- 
ting the prahu over the sandy bars, and, though the distance 
from the Kwala up the liiver Jumpol to the place where the 
boats are taken overland at Penarri is only about 1 mile, we took 
over three hours dragging the boat. It is a very narrow steam, 
choked witli fallen’ timber and sand banks overhanging with 
the much dreaded thorns, called " unas" by the Malays, that 
resemi)le tigers' claws and teat everything they lay hold of. 
Nearly all tlie time we were in the water dragging the boat 
along." 

" On arriving at Penarri we took everything out of the boat 
and carried the things across to the River Ilir Sereting, and in 
the evening vie managed to get tour teeh men at ten cents a 
head to pull the boat across the dividing land from River Jom- 
pol to River Ilir Serdting. I measured the distance from 
one river to the other, — it is 21 chains or a little more than a 
quarter of a mile; There is a rise of 25 feet from the river bed 
up the tirst bank, and we were a long time pulling the heavy 
boat up to the level land. Long bamboos were lashed to tlie 
fore thwart of the boat and all hands hauled at the bamboos — 
the knots on the bamboo giving good holding power. It was 
a fine moonlight night and the excitable Malays worked with 
a will, making a great noise. 

" When we had got the boat across, after two hours' work, and 
safely ^ deposited in the other river, I sent up a couple of rockets 
to their great delight and paid them. Gave quinine to a great 
many who had remittent fever and ague. 

"It is a great relief to have got so far, and away from the 
Kwala Jumpol people who are foolish and suspicious from 
ignoranee, and who were threatening mischief. 

III. [From ijln PaJuing io Ufa Kelantan, A sliort Itinerary, 
compiled from the note book kept by M. de Alacky, 1875.) 
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1 took about 61) to 70 hours to am ve at the river T(tuulm<j 
iip stream from Kwala Suiigei Pahaiigl The journey was made 
in a toleral)Iy large flat-bottomed boat^ which four Malays pushed 
forward with long poles^ two and two by turns. This kind of 
transport which I have met with here, in J<lior, Kelantan 
and almost all over the Malay Peninsula, is used partly on ac- 
Ciiiiiit of the slight depth, but cliieflv because, of the notable 
force of the current. In this respect it has a great advantage 
over the oar, for each new push with the pole, holding as it d<H*s 
to the ground, hinders, or at least reduces to a loiuimum, the 
\vard flow of the current. If, under these cinmmstances, one 
reckons the rate of advance at 1 to 1| miles per hour (whidt, 
reckoning in any ease is not at all too high) then the distance 
<if Kwala Sungei Tamileiig from the estuary of the Sungei 
PaJnmg (all bendings of the stream ineludeil) is about 70 to HO 
English miles. Not far from tlie Kwala Tamileiig I found the 
river Pahang,though somewhat narrower than in its lower stream, 
was about 10 fathoms wide, or about as broad as in its mkllle 
<*ourse. At the mouth of the Tamileng on the right hank of 
that river, lies an important village called Kampoiu/ lioh. Here 
I found it necessary to transfer my rather large covered boat (in 
which all niy baggage, two servants and five Malays liad found 
room) into two small open canoes. 

The bed of the river Tamileiig is, it must he allowed, in many 
places rather narrow, and forms numerous rapids (Jeram) ; whilst 
in others, ' owing to the silting of the sand, the water is very 
shallow. F<dl(nving the course of the river Tamileng, we passed 
the sixth rapid, and I reckoned that at this s])ot we were :3o0 fetri 
above the level of the sea. 

Near the sixth rapid, at the kampong of Penguin (lendong, 1 
noticed at some distance a remarkable mountain, which was 
pointetl <tut to me as Guiiong Tahan, I believe that from here 
rlie mountain c )ull 1)3 reached in ‘Z or d days. The hank of the 
river Tamileng a|)peare(l to be tolerably well — peopled, mostly ly 
Aralays, but I also remarked, several Chinamen among them. 

* * , * * 

The unexpected visit of an never scisi 

here before, tilled the people with such misgivings tlnit. 
they stood quite dumb, and to all questions that were put only 
answered ira iau^^ bam datang^^ or hidum It was 

often difficult not to take people, who became thus suddenly 
dumb, for regular mikro kephalen.^^ After I had folhnved 
the Tamileng up its course for. ..hours, I can^. ,to tl^,^ ' 
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moutli of a still smaller stream, the River Saat or 8at. Prom 
here Kwala Sat there are two ways further up the river Tami- 
leug; eastward, a way to Tringgano (arrived at after a journey of 
3 or 4 days.) The stream Sat, flowing in a northerly dfrection, 
marks the way to Kelantan. From Ulu Sat it took me G hours 
more to reach the smallKampong consistingof tw'o luife. 

Further, the water of the Sat xJroved too shallow even for the 
smallest canoe, such a one as is only fit to carry two men and 
some baggage. From Chiangut there is a footpath of only 8 or'.) 
liours walking to Kwmla Limau, which belongs to the water- 
system of the river Kelantan. From Chiangut following 
the course of the streamlet Prefer (a tributary of the Sat) and 
nhva\s keeping in a northerly direction, one reaches further in > 
to Baiu Atap. 

This hill forms the iwlitical frontier of the territories Pahang 
and Kelantan, and at the sam > time the watershed of the two 
rii’er systems (R. Pahang and R. Kelantan) . A second hill must be 
crossed, of much the same height, about 400 feet above Chiangut. 
From here, still going northward, I reached the small rh'er Limau 
at the point where it becomes navigable, and where the trai'elling 
further up the stream is usually done in a “raket” or “dug-out,” 
made of bamboo. Kwala Sungei Limau lies about 4(fo feet 
Lwer than Batu-Ataj). hh’om Kwala Limau it takes a hours to 
follow (iowii the small river Trepal^ to its mouth in .jbhe river 
Badokan, which like the first two is still very narrow and full of 
rapids. Aftereight hours more in tlie rivers“ Biuhhn, K<j,-R<4nn. 
one reaehes the embouchure of this latter into the Lebr-, from 
wlueii jioint a convenient ivater-way is again reached. 

Kot lar from Ktrula Jietou the R. Areng also empties itself 
into Jt. Lfbe, on the hanks of which T met a oonsiderahle numi.er 
of Ortuig Sakai. 

I'pstream on the _R. Lehe one comes to Kwala H'd'o. The Siko, 
winch at its month is 'wider than the Lebe, comes from W. 8. W. 
and forms the water-way to Selangor, and also to Ulu Pahang; 
but it takes a greater round than the.wavT followed (UluTaniileiig 
to Mu iA‘be.) • 

. '’’if formed hy the junction of the Lebc and Siko 

IS called tlic Siuiget Kelantan. In nine hours one comes to the con- 
siderable settlement of Kota the residence of the Raia of 

Ke antan ; and an hour and a ha'f further down, to Kwala Sungei 


OHlNESi:: SECRET SOCIETIES AND THEIR 
ORIGIN. 

MR. W. A. PICKERING. 

Bea3 (it ^ a Meeting (f the Society ^ held on the (Uh 1878. 

Although the numerous branches of the great Chinese Secret 
Society Thien-Ti-Hui, have, since the foundation of the Culo- 
iiies, by their riots and quarrels, forced themselves on the notice 
of the public of tlie Straits Settlements, very little seems to be 
generally known as to their origin, history, and objects. To 
Europeans, an almost complete knowledge of the working and 
ceremonies of the Society, has been to a certain extent at- 
tainable, by the publication in 1866, of M. Gustave SchlegePs 
" Thiaii-lVHui, or the ‘'“^Huag League, which treats very 
exhaustively of the subject of this great Chinese brotherhood. 

Amongst the Chinese themselves, unless a man be a mernbet 
of the Society, he seldom or never knows anything at all about 
the always suspected, and often dreaded Hui/^ In China, to be 
found in possession of any of the books, seals, or insignia cf tlie 
Triad Society, would render a person liable to decapitation, or 
subject him to a persecution to which even death would be pre- 
ferable. Sehlegel, in his preface to the book above-mentioned, 
says: * ■ 

We do not suppose that the present work contains all possi- 
ble information. Notwithstanding all our endeavours, we could 
not induce a single Chinaman in this place, whom we supposed 
to be a member (of the Thian-Ti-Hui) to confess this. 

But even if this had been the case, not much beneht would 
probably have been derived from it. The greater part of the 
members, consisting of the lower orders of the population, are 
not sufficiently versed in their own language and history, or 
initiated into the Secrets of the League, to be able to give any 
explanation as to the meaning of the symbols, kcB 

A second difficulty is found in the unwillingness of Chinese 
literati to investigate any book treating of the subject. If 
they are members, and are initiated into the secrets, they are 
afraid to tell them, for both in China and the Colonies {Butch ?j 
the League is forbidden by severe laws. In the other ease, they 
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are prejudiced , against it by education and example, as the' 
League is always represented in its blackest colours ; and a Chi- 
nese not belonging to the League, cannot be induced to take up 
a manual or book treating 'of its 'rites ; the looking on it being 
deemed already contaminating/^ ^ 

.III' the Straits ....Settlements, we do not experience these diffi- 
culties in gaining infbrmati^ as the Societj, with its nume- 
rous branches, is .recognised by the 'Government,, and. the names 
of tens of thousands of office-bearers and members are register- 
ed, there is no difficulty in speaking with the initiated Chinese 
on the subject of their League ; the outside Chinese population^ 
(which includes the more respectable ' portion of the community) 
are, and will always remain, , as 'the Society is now consiitiiteci, 
ill total igooranee of its workings and rules. 

Ill ' registering the various Lodges of the . Huog-League, in 
Singapore, Penang, and Malacca, I have had many opportunities 
of gaining an acquaintance with the organisation of the Brother- 
liood, by conversation with the Sin-sengs or Blasters of Lodges^ 
and !)}' perusal of the numerous manuals or catechisms wliicfi 
have passed through my hands, and of which I possess one or 
two ancient copies. It is, however, my opinion that any Euro- 
pean who will take the trouble to thoroughly digest &I. SchIegeFs 
invaluable work on the subject, will know more of tbe origin, 
ceremonies and ostensible objects of the Thien-Ti-Hui, than nine 
out of ten of the Blasters of Lodges in the Straits Settlements. 
As the book in question is now very scarce, and not accessible to 
the general public, I considered that to the members of the 
Straits Asiatic Society an account of the establishment of the 
Society as stated in the introductions to the manuals used by all 
the Lodges in these Colonies, might not be uninteresting ,* and if 
iTi}- surmise prove correct, I would in future Numbers of this 
journal continue a translation of the Manual itself; and endea- 
vour to trace the Society from its establishment as a political 
society in 1674, to its present existence as an association ofj at 
the best, very questionable characters, the objects of wkieh are, 
eorabinatioii to carry out private quarrels, and to uphold the in- 
terests of the members, either by means of the law, or in spite of 
the law, and lastly to raise money by subscription, or by levying 
fees on brothels and gambling houses, in the districts controlled 
by the different branches. 

The Society is called ‘^Triad"^ because of the Chinese name 
often given to it, Sam -hap or three united, "’^—Heaven, Eartii, 
md Man ; when these three principles are in unison, there is 
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produeed , a, complete circle, or globe,.. of peace and bar.monj-. In 
the political stage of the Thien-Ti-Hiii, which, accorcliog to the 
history giveii ill the various manuals, commenced during tlie 
latter part of the 17th century, under the reign of Kang-hi or 
Sun Cheng the 2nd and drd Emperors of the present dynast} 

Cliing^'* or ^Vpure,''^ the happy results expected upon the union 
of Heaven, Earth, and Man, seem to be merely the restoration t»^ 
Imperial powers of the Chinese Mingf or “ Bn'ghC" dynasty, 
which in the person of Tsung-Cheng was cut off- by the Manehus 
ill about 1628. In these Colonies, it is difficult to imagine what 
are the aims of the numerous lodges, which leaving de[)arted from 
even a political status, though nominally branciies of the origi- 
nal Society, are to all intents and purposes rival Societies. 

However degraded the Soeiety may have become in its pre- 
sent hands, there is great reason to believe that originally in 
the long past, it was a system of freemasonry, and that its ob- 
ject was to benefit mankind by spreading a spirit of brother- 
hood, and by teaching the duties of man to God, and to his neigh- 
bour. The motto of the Thien-Ti-Hui whether acted upon or 
not, is Obey Heaven and Work Righteousness,^^ and the asso- 
ciation which could adopt this principle as its fundamental rule, 
must have been composed of individuals raised far above the 
ideas of mere political adventurers. 

Oppression which maketh a wise man rnad,^^ may have 
forced the Soeiety to become a political association, and the rites 
and ceremonies already in use were utilised as means to screen 
the operations of the Society from the government officials, and 
also to unite the members, from all parts of the vai^t Empire. 
In the Tai-ping rebellion, the League played a conspicuous 
part, and there is no doubt that, when Heaven shall have 
changed its intentions, and the present reigning family of 
Cidiia shall have accomplished its destiny, the Thien-Ti-Hui, will 
be at its ])ost, and the members of the Huug^^ family will be 
ready to take advantage of the general upheaval which must take 
place, and at least will attempt to fulfil one of their avowed ob- 
jects, viz : the overturn of the Ching.^’ 

As before remarked the professed olijects of the League have, 
been in the Straits to a certain extent lost sight of. But at the 
same time it must be recollected tiiat some }'ears ago the leader 
of the Sio To or ''Small Knife/^ rebellion at Amoy, was a 
Straits-boru Chinese, and that there are doubtless now ia the 


^ Hoklden dialect* Chbeng. 

4' irAljrlfit-in. 
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Straits, several old Tai-ping rebels. The class of Chinese who 
Hock to these Colonies, is certaiiily not composed of men, who, 
either by position or edoeation, can be expected to clierish very 
deeply the higher principles inculeated by the teaching of the 
Society ; and as there are no patriotic aims to be attained under 
our gentle and liberal Government, the only objects for which 
they can strive, are those lower interests which are only too dear 
to the average Celestial mind, such as intrigue, assistance in 
•petty feuds, conibiiiation to extort money, and to interfere with 
the course of justice. 

It must be borne in mind, that amongst the Chinese, as with 
the Irish in times not very remote, law has been so long asso- 
ciated in their minds with injustice, that it has almost become a 
virtue in their eyes to liamper and obstruct the execution of the 
laws of their country as administered by the Mandarins. The 
Secret Societies as at present constituted, though declining in 
power and influence, and occasional ly useful, are, take them all 
in all, a nuisance to both the Chinese and the Government, and 
.are continually interfering to prevent justice being done, if 
it tells against any of their members. 

After the above remarks, no person will suspect me of partiality 
towards Chinese Secret Societies ; it is nevertheless a ques- 
tion whether tlie Thien-Ti-Hni might not with some radical re- 
formations, he made eondiicive to the order and tranquillity of a 
country inhabited by a large Chinese population. iHve various 
Lodges, instead of being in a constant state of feud and jealousy 
should be cordially united in one Grand Lodge, and, as while en- 
, joying the protection and fostering care of a civilised Govern- 
ment, tliere can be no excuse for perpetuating the political ele- 
ment of the Society, this should be eliminated, leaving only what 
is really good and benevolent in the manual of instruction. 
If, as at present, the branches of the Thieii-Ti-Hui, persistent- 
ly ignore and walk in opposition to their great motto, Obey 
Heaven and Work Righteousness,'’^ they can neither expect tliat 

Heaven will protect Hung,” nor that any firm and strong Go- 
vernment will endure their intrigues, or allow them to exist to 
ilie disgrace and inconvenience of a civilised community. 

The following narrative is a compilation from several manuals 
of instruction, used by diflerent. branches of the Secret Society in 
Singapore and Malacca. As, for reasons stated at the com- 
meneeraent of this introduction, the members of the Hung"’ 
League have never dared to put into print the rules and ceremo- 
nies of their association, the manuscripts have been subjected to 
much change and interpolation at the hands of transcribers, and 
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each manual is marked by eolloq^uialisms, and a bias in favour of a 
peculiar Province or District according to the origin of the Lodge. 
Most of. the books which have come under my notice seem of 
great age, and many are blackened with use, 'and much doo's- 
eared ; none are exactly alike, but what is deficient in some'^ is 
supplied by others. 

I bave chosen for ray groundwork a copy which, althougliditfer- 
iug considerably from that used by M. Sehlegel, and less correct 
in point of dates, gives I think a more thoroughly Chinese ac- 
count of occurrences, which as far as our present knowledge goe.s. 

are but hypothetical. Wlnle endeavouring to put the wlmlcMut i 

readable Lnglish, I have preset ved as much as possible the pecu- 
liar Chinese style of expression, which I trust wilt not diminish 
the interest of the story. For the benefit of readers not conversant 
with Chinese Chronology it may be necessary to state that the 
facts narrated in the story are supposed to have taken place du- 
ring the reign of Kang-Hi, the :3nd Emperor of the present 
Manchu, or “ Clung” Dynasty. 

In 1644 Tsung-Clieng or Chuang-Lieh-Ti, the last monarch 
of the Chinese dynasty Ming” (which,had held the Empire 
since A. D. 1364) was driven from his throne by Sluin-Chi the 
father of Kang-hi. 

THE OltlGIN OF THE THIEN-TI-Hl I. 

In the reign of the Emperor Kang-Hi, in the year Kah- 
Yin ( A.D. 1664 ) the Western Eleuth Tatars invaded the 
boundaries of the Flower}’ Land, bringing trouble and devasta- 
tion into the Middle Kingdom. 

To avenge these injuries, the Provincial Governraent sent se- 
veral large armies to subdue the Barbarians, hut all was in vain, 
and, after" losing several battles, the defeated General Koeh-Ting- 
Hui presented a memorial in person to the Emperor, humbly 
begging his Sacred Majesty to send an army to the relief of 
his people. 

The Emperor held a consultation with his nobles, but for some 
time could not arrive at any decision C when a high Minister 
suddenly came forward, and humbly lowing said : “ By the 
memorial of Koeb-Tiiig-Hui, the situatioir seems tru'y alarm- 
ing. I would earnestly recommend compliance with his memo- 
rial, and beg your Majesty to at once send au army to recover 
the territories of our Soveivign Lord, and to protect the people 
committed by Heaven to your charge.” 
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Tl'se Emperor acceded to tins ..suggestion^ and demanded of the 
assembled nobles, wliicli of the Ministers they could recommend 
to take command, of. ^ the arnay'' and lead it foH The nobles 
tlnis replied : At the present time it will be impossible to hiid 
amongst the court officials/ an able Minister who dare un- 
dertake this heavy respcmsibility, AVe would therefore recom- 
niend Your Ylajesty to issue an Edict, and order it to be eir- 
ciliated and posted, ui every ; province, coiintry, and district of 
the Empire, to the effect that whoever will obey the proelama- 
tion and subdue the Eleuili ' Tatars, no matter whether they 
l)e officials, common people, women, child reii, Buddhist or 
Taoist priests, they shall receive 10,060 taels of gold, and be 
appointed Karls over 10,000 families; this will certainly have 
the effect of bringing forward men of the higliest talent to 
res[M'>nd to tlie call of our Sovereign Lord/V 

The Emperor was exceed iagly pleased with the proposal, and 
at once issued an. Imperial Edict,, which was speedily distributed 
throughout the whole Empire. There was no place under Heaven 
whieli the })roelamatioii did not reach, Now, in a range of moun- 
tains called Kiu-Lien, in', the.- district of Toan Leng in 
Hok-Kien, there was a monastery, named Sian Lim Si, con- 
taining priests, who on hearing of the above edict, went 
to the place where it was posted, andiinding that it was genuine, 
they, after consulting together, took down the eop}* of the pro- 
ehuiiation. Some person informing the Irnpefia! Commissioner 
of this, he called all the priests, and they being assembled, 
lie addressed them as follows : Are talent and ability to be 

found amcmgst you priests, are there amongst you any who 
dare to comply with the Ernperor^s edict, and come forward 
to eoru[uer these Western barbarians^^ ? Al! the pri(: 4 st 8 respect- 
thlly replied, Let there be no doubt in your Excellency's mind 
on this subject. The old saying is : ^ Talents and ability dwell 

amongst the priesthood/ Oar brethren are in all 12-8 persons, 
and without the assistance of an Imperial soldier, we 'svili con- 
quer these Eleutlis; even if their camp be 100 li * in extent, we 
will destroy it, and not leave as mucdi^ as an inch of straw re- 
maining/^ 

The official on hearing these words' was exceedingly delighted, 
and ordered the priests to return to their monastery, and pack 
up their baggage, preparatory to^a start on the morrow towards 
Peking, where they would- be permitted to behold the sacred 
person of the Emperor, v . ' • 


* A hoxit 30 miks. 
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•Having' .received this order,, they went back to. their inonaste- 
rjV and each of them having’ packed' up his thiog.s,.at!d,bnckled 
an,, his weapoUj the' whole body started next , morning in, the 
train of dhe. Com, missioner, 

, 1,11 a ,;'sho.rt time, they arrived at the capital, aiid'We're aceom- 
modated by the Commissioner,^ at the Hall of the M' ilitarV' Board, 
where he told them to stay ■ till next- morning, when they would 
have an Audience of liis Sacred Majesty. 

In, the 5th watch, about d a. m. f the Emperor being seated on 
his throne, the Commissioner approached, and prostrating him- 
self, said, your servant having reverently received your Majes- 
ty^’s command to summon together brave heroes from every place 
under heaven, he, in circulating the Edict, fortunately found, in 
the Kill Lieu Mountains, a monastery containing 12S Buddldst 
priests, all of whom are perfect in the Civil and Military arts and 
exercises, and they boast that without using the Imperial sol- 
diers, they will .at sight extern;|i,nate the Eleuths, as easily. as 
a person can wave his hand ; jmur minister has brought them to 
the ffate of the Palace, where they are now awaiting your Majes- 
ty's decision/^ 

The Emperor ordered the priests to be brought before him, 
and on seeing their manly and robust appearance, he was much 
pleased ; while they were yet in the Palace, His Majesty appointed 
them to the rank of generals, and presented them with a sword, 
on which were engraved the characters Jit, and San, j t,he 
inscription being of triangular 'form-. ■ . .■ ■ 

His Majesty also appointed tlie minister TVi-Kun-Tat to 
act as Commissary General, and Commissioner to accomj>any the 

Arnij.,, ■ ^ . 

On the clay following, having sacrificed to the standards, tlie 
army vvas set.in motion, having received the Imperial command 
to march forward. 

Now at this time, the barbarians were besieging the frontier 
town of Tung-Knan, and when the army of relief arrived, 
the beleaguered generals Lau and ^Ng were on the walls; they 
suddenly saw a body of Imperial Soldiers approaching, which 
they knew must be a force sent to their assistance, so at once 

t The oiticial business of the Chinese Court and cabinet is iisuuilj eon- 
ducted at a vei-y eaady hour in the morning, the Dniperor frequent!;)’ tukiri*^' 
his .seat at a or 4 a. m. 

X Sun and mountain. 
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throwing open the gates, they went forth to meet and, admit the 
.army into the city.- . ' 

After being entertained by the genera]s,,_, the abbot questioned' 
them : as to ' the position of the Eleutli C'amp,,^and ashed if any 
e'ligagemeiits^ had yet taken place. The generals replied ; ' The 
Eleuth soldiers are indeed fierce and brave, and their eotreneb- 
meats are strong; daily have they attacked this city, and it is 
only by our exceeding watchfulness, and owing to the strengtli 
of our " walls and the depth of our moat, that we have been able 
to defeBd it ; and our only hope was, that our Sovereign 
Lord would send troops to ■ save us. We trust . that the abb'Ot 
has discovered some excellent scheme, and brought brave 
soldiers with whom we may yet subdue these barbarians. 
Any movement on our part must be undertaken with the 
greatest wisdom and foresight, ov it will be impossible to contend 
against the Eleuths.^^ The abbot said : You generals have 
been here some time, so of course you possess a knowledge as to 
the position of the enemy ^s camp and the means of approach 
thereto/^ General Lau-King replied I have here, a map of 
the position, and if the master will look it over, he will see at a 
glance the whole situation in every partieular.^^ Having ex- 
amined well the chart, the abbot said that he understood perfect- 
ly how he was placed ; to-morrow we will lead out our men, 
and find out what these barbarians are made of. I have a scheme 
for atta(3king them.'’^ 

The next morning the gates were opened, and the army marched 
forth. On this being reported to the Eleuth general Phe^ Leng 
Thien, he buckled on his shield, and mounted his horse ; but 
on seeing nothing but a crowd of shaven priests, he laughed, and 
mockingly said : I little thought during the years the Em- 
peror of the Middle Kingdom has claimed my obedience, that lie 
was supported by an army of priests. If you really intend to 
retire from the world, why do you not keep your vows ; how dare 
\ ou measure yourselves against me The abbot in a loud voice 
replied ; “Dog of a barbarian ! the Chinese have nothing in com- 
mon with you Eleuths, any more than with the lower animals; 
wh} will you rush into strife, and run blindly to your own des- 
truction y' Phe» Leng Thien, \yas greatly enraged at tins, and 
shouted : “ Will no one lay hands on this bald-headed priesf ? 
One of the sarrounding chiefs responding to the call, and being 
armed with a long sword, galloped forward with a shout ; but 
from behind the abbot, Choa-Tek-Tiong appeared like a flash 
of lightning, and with a knife in each hand, closed with thehorse- 
man. After thirty cuts and thrusts on either side, the issue was 
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Btill undecided^ but Tek-TioDg hitting upon a scheme,, turnecl 
his horse and tied. 

The Chief not seeing that this was merely a feint, pursued 
hotly ; Tek-Tiong drawing forth a copper bar, turned round 
suddenly, and struck, the Eleuth on the left arm, on which lie fell 
from his saddle with a terrible yell 

Png-Toa-Ang seeing that Tek-Tiong was victorious, waved 
the colours, and .the whole army cheered lustily; this made 
Phen -Leng-Thien almost burst with rage, so spurring forward 
his horse, he rushed at Png-Toa-Ang ; their horses met, and a 
terrible light ensued between the two men. The .-Vbbot per- 
eeiving that Phe3^-Leng-Thien vvas one of HeaveiPs owa 
heroes, and fearing that Toa-Ang would be overmatched, 
soiuided the trumpets to recall the army. Now just- at this 
time, Toa-Ang was anxious to exhibit his prowess to the ut- 
most, but on hearing the trumpet, he obeyed the signal, and 
retired with Abe rest; on seeing the Abbot, he said, 1 was 
just going to put into elfect a stratagem, why did you recall the 
troops? The abbot replied f I perceive this man is a phenome- 
non of bravery, and I feared lest you would not be able to with- 
stand him, for this reason I recalled you; this man must beat- 
tacked by strategy, it is hopeless to resist him by mere force. 
To-morrow I will carry out my schemes, and we shall certain- 
ly be victorious.^’ 

The next day the Abbot called together all the brethren, and 
.instructed them as follows. 

‘'I find that there is a ravine called the Hu-Tek valley, iu 
which we can place an ambuscade, by which means we shall 
gain a complete victory. 0-Tek-Te must take dO of the bre- 
thren, and lie in wait on the left side of the valley ; Ma-Thiau« 
Heng will take :20, and place them on the right side, of the 
.same valley. Each man must be provided with plenty of dry wood, 
.straw, sulphur, gunpowder and other combustibles, and mines 
consisting of shells and fireballs must be set in the patliway; 
Chhoa-Tek-Tiong, and Chhoa-Seng-Tso, with Low-Keng, will 
with ;3,000 of the troops, attack the enemy opposed to him ; 
Ng-Su-Tsuan, Png-Hiii-Ho, and O-Sun-Hiaiig, will also take 
the same men, and attack the Eleutbs, while Png-Toa-Ang 
will, by pretending to allure the enemy into the Hu-Tek 
valley ; and wlien the signal guns shew that the Eleuths are en- 
trapped, 0-Tek-Te, and Ma-Thiau*Heng, with their men will 
spring the mines, and our whole force will at once fall to kill and. 
exterminate the barbarians. 
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At the time appointed/ the abbot took the brethren of his 
monastery with their horses, and stationing^ them in front of the. 
whole army, cried with .a loud.. voice Phen-Leiig-Thieo, I, 
the old priest, adjure you. toTespon.d:to 'the command of HeaveUj 
and' to follow the advice of men; if you do^ this, you will be al- 
lowed to return lTiom,e,.aiid avoid calamity and disgrace. ... If .you 
.will not' listen, to my. , words,, then trul}" I fear you will run to 
destruction, '.a.nd I' should be '.grieved that such a. brave hero 
should perish miserably in this'place/^ ■ 

Phe^-Leng-Thien being enraged,.-crled; What is tlie ad- 
vantage of so many words ?"B.ring .on your men and horses,; I 
will, this- da.y see which of us -is to' .gain.. the vietory, or perish.^’ 

The words were scarcely uttered, when he saw Chhoa-Tek- 
Tioiig and Lau-Keng riding forward, flourishing their swords, 
;aiid shouting the war cry Pliea-Leng-Thieii in great wratli 
spurred on his horse, and engaged- .'both' men. After several en- 
counters had taken place, Pug-Toa-Ang galloped u|), crying, 

Here I am, I will take Phe^^'-Iieiig-Thien/^ ' On hearing this, 
Leng-Thien left Chhoa, and, Lau,' and .-rushed on Toa-Ang, wdio 
, after a few passes turned his horse, and fled towards the mout!i, 
of the Hu-tek ravine. Phe^^-Leng-Tliien being deceived In* this 
stratagem, gave chase, and waved his whip for his men to fnllnw. 

When the abbot perceived that the El euths had entered tlse 
trap, he ordered the signal guns to be- fired, and immediately, 
the two priests, 0-Tek-Te, and iJfa-Thiau-Heng, with their men, 
discharged incessantly their fire-arrows and sprung their mines; 
Heaven and earth were obscured by the blaze and smoke, and at 
one blow, more than *^0,000 soldiers and l,00i> ofli<*ers of tlie 
Eleutli army were annihilated. 

Of the whole army, the General Fhe^^-Leng-Thien alone 
escaped with his horse, and galloping into the mountain, he soon 
found the road so rugged and difficult, that he was obliged to 
dismount, abandon his horse, and walk like a common soldier, 
being only too happy to save his life, and (3om fort himself I w 
thin Id ng his time bad not yet come. 

The Eleutli little knew that by the Ablx)tks coinmands, the 
Generals Chhoa, Ma, Ng, and O were lying in ambush in the 
road ; when these men saw Pheu-Leng-Thien coming along, 
they could not help saying; this excellent scheme of the Ab- 
bot is truly worthy of a spiritual being^fl they then ruslied for- 
ward, and under a discharge of their fire-arrows, the brave and 
iieroie Phen-Leng-Thien succumbed to his fate, and perished 
miserably at their hands. The above event took place on the 
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12tli day of the 7th moon of tlis 13th year of the Emperor 
Kang-hi. . 

Having divined by iot for a propitious day, the army celebrat- 
ed the victoiy, and marched back to the Capital, On the day 
of their return, the Civil aud Military Officials went outside the 
citv to receive and welcome the conquerors, and as the brethren 
passed the gate of the fiftii Court, a man came forward, and in a 

loud voice addressed the 1-^S priests : 

“ Behold the invincible heroes of the highest rank. 

“Their courage and valour have never been equalled. 

x4t the proper time, the priests were presented at Court, and 
paied in review before their Sovereign Lord. The whole army 
received rewards, but the Emperor specially called before him 
the brethren, and wished to invest them with titles of nobility j 
but on hearing of this iutentJOii, all the priests excused them- 
selves, aud the Abbot on behalf of the brethren humbly addres- 
sed His Majesty as follows. 


“ Your servants having left their families, and retired from the 
world, do not desire an illustrious worldly reputation; they only 
prav that they mav he allowed to return to their monastery, and 
pass their lives in the cultivation of virtue by the performance 
of good works ; this being granted, they can never be sufficiently 
grateful for your Yfajesty’s kindness and condescension.” 

The Emperor hearing this, could not but accede to their re- 
quest, but at the same time he pi-esented them with 10,000 taels 
of »old aud having entertained them at a feast, gave permission 
for'’ the priests to return to their monastery. Kang-Hi ap- 
pointed riie Minister, Ten Kan Tat, (who as before narrated ac- 
Lmpanied the armv as Commissioner), to the Military Commaud 
of the O-Kong Province, and ordered him to proceed to his 
new post on the same day as the priests were leaving the Capital. 

Having thanked the Emperor, the priests withdrew from the 
Palace, and the Civil and Military Officia s returned to their 
respective Yamens. IV-Kiin-Tat entertained he priests, his.late 
comrades, at a farewell feast, where they talked over the dangers 
lately undergone while subduing the E euths, and congiatulated 
each” other on the splendid results of their labours. lu view of 
seoaration, thev could scarcely hud words to express their 

thouo-hts, so after taking a solemn oath of mutual brotherhood, 

they%ade farewell, and each party went its way. 

^Yho would have imagined, that during the feast, two old ras- 
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eally Ofiieiuls wijo iuid not returned with rest to their Varnon, 
hacfintrodoced themselves araonorst the company, and li card every- 
thing. The names of these Officers were TiuJ^-Kien-Chhiu, 
and Tan-Hiong, l)oth were of the highest rank of Prefect, 
and were on very had terms witli Kun-Tat, whom they had for 
a longtime wished to ruin. Te»«Kun-rat, was however a most 
honourable and much respected man, and as yet they had not 
been able to bring any charge against, him. The two Officials 
had now seen him pledge himself to the priests a solemn oath 
■of brotherhood, so full of the affair, they returned to their 
Yamens, and concerted a most treacherous scheme. 

The next morning they obtained an Audience of the I'lm* 
peror, and petitioned His Majesty as follo^vs. 

^‘In your servant's opinion, the priests of the Sian- Li m mo- 
nastery, by thus subduing the Bleuths, as easily as one could put 
on a suit of armour, have covered themselves with glory, and 
deserve to be luinded down as heroes to thousands oi' generations. 
Truly these men are as tierce as wolves, and con rageoiis as tigers; 
if their hearts only remain nnehanged, then the (xoveniment will 
be safe and we may rest in peace ; but on the contrary, if their 
minds should change, then indeed tlie State will l)e endangered.^^ 

Besides this, TV^-Krm-Tat a man full of craft and intrigiie, 
has chetasbed scdiemes of amhition and rebellion, hut not liaving 
resources or power, and being also without eonfederat<^Sj lu» lias 
not as yet dared to shew openly disaffection.” 

Now, however, he has obtained an oath of life and <leatii, from 
the priests, and yonr Majesty has given him command over, and 
the power of 10,000 soldiers ; truly he is now as a tiger with 
the additional strength of wings, and as a fierce fire in.crea>sed 
by oil ; — he will immediately carry into practice his am Inti ous 
schemes, and the priests will respond to his call without fail. 
AYith all these auxiliaries, who will ]>e able to oppose a man of 
such wolf-and-tiger-like disposition ?” , 

Your ministers having pondered over this matter, are most 
anxious, and at the risk of their lives, must represent the state 
of things to your Majesty ; th3y beg that you will carefully en- 
quire into the case, and avoid the necessity of reptmting when 
it siiall be too late.” 

The Eniperor being deceived by the specious woixls of these two 
. men, praised their zeal and fidelity in representing the affair, and 
immediately demanded of the nobles if they had any good scheme 
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to pro]>ose. In' which the band of conspirators should b? utterly 
exterminated. 

Kieii-Chhiu repressing his Joy at the Emperor's intentions/ 
made his proposal as follows :— 

\our 3^Iin:ster has a plan; if it be followed out, thougli tliev 
make themselves wings, they will not be able to escape. 

W^ait till the feast of the new year, and then sejul an Odicia.l 
with a proper escort of soldiers, to pretend that Your Majesty 
has sent an Imperial gift of wine with which the priests may 
keep the festival. At the same time, let the escort be provided 
with sulplmr, saltpetre, gunpowder, and all kinds of combusti- 
bles. Depend upon it, the priests will take iu this scheme — 
At the same time, a Minister should be sent to Kun-Tat, with 
the red scarf. as a punishment for his heinous crime of eonspi- 
rac} to rebel. By tiuis (loi ng, at one cast of the net we shall 
secure the w’hole pai’ty." 

Kang-ln Joyfully expressed his'* approval, and ordereil the 
scheme to be carried out according to the suggestions ol* tlie two 
men.' 

These two officials having received the sacred commands, on the 
morrow arranged their troops, and having put all things in or- 
def, each proceeded to his separate Province. Kieu-Clihiii went 
straight to Hok-Kieii, towards the Siau-lini monastery; on 
arriving at a place called the Yellow Spring,'' he met on the 
road, a carter named Ma-Ji-liok. Kien-Chhiu availing himself 
of the opportunity, employed the man's carriage, and quietly ques- 
tioned him as to the most important road to the monastery. 
B}' gradual and careful enquiries, Kien-ZJhhiii got the most com- 
plete information from Ji-Hok, who replied to his questions 
in a most straightforward manner, and ke})t nothing back; 
and besides this, he was quite glad to act as informer and guide, 
in oixler to avenge a blow he had re(*eived some time before, from 
an inmate of the monastery. 

Kien-Chhiu was extremely pleased to Mud this out, and he felt 
very happy at seeing everything progressing so favourably ; on 
approaching the monastery, the priests having received intelli- 
gence of his arrival, came forward to ]>ay due respect to the 
Imperial Envoy, and 'to reverently receive His Majesty's Sacred 
Commands. The Ablx>t brought Kien-Chhiu into the Hall, and 
having invited him to take his seat in the most honourable 

^ To gtraagle ,1am. . ■ . ■ , 
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]ilaee, they treuteil him every way in a^x^onknee with the rite.s 
and ceremonies;, offering him tea and tobacco. 

The priests addressed Kien-Chhiu as follow's. We were 
guilty ot* some disresperd, in not proceeding a sufficient distance 
to mkd Your hhxcellency, but we humbly beg you will |)ardon 
t)iir fault Kieu-Chhiu re] died How dare 1 call you di*^res])eet- 
till 1 On the contrary your behaviour inis gratiffed me verymueln 
His Majesty fondly remembering your nobility of ciiaracder, 
regrets his inability to visit you in person, but to shew clearly 
the benevolent intentions of his sacred mind, he has specially 
deputed me to present you with this gift of Imperial Wine, 
with whicli you may celelirate this feast of the new yeard^ 

On hearing this, the priests were tilled with gratitude for tliis 
act of condescension on the part of His ^lajesty. All took 
their proper seats in the large Hall, and taking the Imperial 
gift, were })Oiiring out the wine, and about to drink, when a 
certain odour caused suspicion to all ; — so tlie Abbot taking in 
his hand a magic sword becjiieathed to the brethren In' the founder 
of the monastery, and dipping it in the jar of wine, immediate- 
ly thpre arose a mephitic vapour which forced itself on all 
present, and made them fall to the ground with terror, xkfter 
x’eeovering themselves, the priests broke the jar of poisoned 
wine in pieces, and cursing the treacherous minister, cried : 

What ancient grudge have you against us, or what present 
injury have we done, that you should -deceive His Majesty, 
and turn him against us to our destruction ? Truly it is without 
cause that you have done this thing, and there is nothing 
for us but to defend ourselves with the force we liave at our 
disposal ; why await further injury 7” After again cursing liim, 
they seized Kieix-Chhiii, and struck off his head, but at the same 
moment, they saw the mountain above, and the monastery 
within and without, illuminated by fire, which blazed op to 
heaven ; everywhere, ^they were siuTOunded by the flames, and 
there appeared no way of escape. The conflagration continued 
for two hours, and it is liard to say how many perished in the 
flames, but only eigliteen priests were seen, and they carrying the 
seal and magic sword of the founder, X’an into the inner-hall, 
where they cast themselves before the Imag'e of Buddha, and 
piteously, with tears, implored his protection to save them. 
Suddenly, the Celestial Spirit, Tablo, exercising his Buddhistic 
powers, ordered his assistants Chu-khai and Chu-kang to ojxen 
out black and yellow roads, by wbich the eighteen brethren were 
enabled to make their escape from the burning monastery. 

At the break of day, these priests saw afar 0 % Ji-bok guiding 
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i\, troop Iiiiperiai soldiers., and pointing to the East and West; 
it immediately struck them that it was this man who had led 
the sr>kliers to tl)e attack on the monastery, in revenge for the 
hifov he had received some time before- The brethren deter- 
mined that wliatevef should befall, they would at onee take 
the opportunity of revenging themselves on Jidiok, and this 
I'eing done, they would eousider what further steps to take. 

Having made this decision, the priests rushed int(» tlie midst 
of the Chheng’^ s<ddiers, dragged out Ji-hok, and cut himin pieces ; 
but the sokliers cried, ^'^kill these wieked priests/^ and as they 
had no weapons, aial most of the priests had been wounded 
burnt, tluiv coiikl do nothing against a body of armed 
men, so had no resoun'e but t<i escape if possible by flight. 
They fled, till they arrived at a place of safety called the Long- 
Sandy Beaeh, mitside the district of the Yellow Spring, and 
here they nearly perislied of fninger and cold- As they were all 
on the river baiik, two men, Chia Pang Heng and (xo-teng Kui, 
fortunately came up, and rescued the brethren in their boat, where 
we will leave* them for the present, and relate how Tan-Hiong 
liaving reeeive<l the red scarf, proceeded on his Ylissioo. 

Tan-Hiong having' reeeived the Imj^rial Command, left the 
Cki])ital, and went direct to the Military District of O-Kong, wliere 
Kun-Tat came forward to meet him; and Tan-Hiong seizing the 
op]>ortu!iity, while in the road, read the EmperoPs warrant, and, 
npl>rai(led Kun-tat for conspiring to raise rebellion ; he told him 
that excuses could be of no avail, and throwing around his neck 
the red scarf, Kun-tat was strangled, and his body dragged to a 
place called E-Kang-Boe. After this, Tan-hiong recalled his 
troops, and they returned with him^ to the Capital, where he re- 
])orted the success of Ins mission. 

Tile muitler of Kun-tlit caused great consternation to his fol- 
lowers, and deep was the g*rief of his relations when they saw 
their liead taken from them by a violent death, for no cause 
whate\'er ; they rerurnecl home, and carried the sad news to Kun- 
tat^s father, wife, and children. , . 

The whole family were at first stunned Wfilf 'grief, heaven 
and earth seemed to have deserted theA p fedfe^afUir thef first 
was ovei;, the wife 'nee Koeh-SiAErf^,.'^i^;'son' To-^ek,^ 
and her Sister-in-law^ 6iok-Li^' ' To-'HAig, 

went with all their hoiisei|ilpi;^ndpr^f0l|^^‘^Shfi-TdPs^ydr^^ 
from ' li-Kang-Bde, buriad 7^6 '“Tn '/tfe fdmiff grave 

^ The pTOBoat dynasty ie oalied ciSteng' ^ ^ ^ ■ 
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at San-Koiig. After this, they performed the funeral eeremoaies, 
and went into the deepest mourning. 

■\Ve will now return to the five priests, Cliiioa, Piig, Ma, 
O, and Li; after shew'ing their gratitude to their preservers 
Cilia, and Go, they proceeded to the Black Dragon Mountain, 
where they arrived at dusk, l>ut found no place of slieltcr ; after 
consultation, the hrethren determined to go to the Ko-Khe Tem- 
ple, and beg hospitality there. 

The keeper of the Temple, Ng-Chba ng-8eug, and his wife 
Cliiong, being persons of eompassionate and just disposithnis, 
listened to the prayer of the priests, opeiied the gates of the 
Temple, received them reverently, and glad)}' admitted the hn^- 
thren, treating them in a most hospitable manner. During the 
night, the host and his wife conversed with their guests, and of 
course the priests related the snd tale of ail the injuries tlun* had 
receiv^ed; the biisband and wife being moved with pity, invited 
them to take up their abode at the tein]ih‘, until they r'ould 
devise means of avenging their wrongs, 

"Who could have imagined, that in half a montlds time, the 
news of the priests' escape, and place of refuge, w ould get to tlie 
ears of the ^[andarins ? it however did reach them, and they 
seiit troops to the temple, to arrest tlie bretlireii ; luckily 
the priests received early information of the intentions of 
tlie officials, so, having expressed their gratitude to Cbhiang-senig 
and his wdfe, they left the Ko-Khe temple, and escaped to the 
Province of 0-Kong, to a temjde called that of the ^‘Spiritual 
King/' where they entered a monastery, and dwelt tliere. 

Dor some time every thing wmit quietly, and one day the five 
priests w^ent for a stroll to E-Kang-boe; coming to the bank of 
the river, they suddenly espied a censer floating dow'n the stream ; 
taking up the vase, they saw inscribed oii it the characters, 
precious white censer" ; it had two ears, its base was a tripod, 
and the whole was composed of green-stone. 

The brethren handed the incense- burner to each other, and in 
Turning it about, they were exceedingly astonished at seeing on 
the bottom, the following characters engraved; ^^Ovci4:um tlie 

Chheng'^ and restore the Beng."* When they had thorough!} 
comprehended the meaning of the legend, the brethren knelt 
before the censer and pray^. After this, they took up tw o bro- 
ken pieces of coloured pottery, \vhich w^ere lying near the spot, and 


* Hoaa Ghkenof Ilok Beng. 
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using these as divining blocks^ threw them in the air three times' 
in succession, and each time the pieces fell to the ground uninjur- 
ed; this made the brethren still more astonished, so they 
again bowed before the censer, and prayed as follows. 

If at a future time we are to succeed in avengingour wrongs 
and i>ppression, gn*ant us ag‘ain three favourahle casts in sucees- 
• sion..'’^ 

lliey again tiirew the two pieces of pottery three times in the 
rar, and thrice was a favourable answer given. The brethren 
ut once prostrated themselves in gratitude, and taking stalks of 
grass, used thein as incense sticks, and inserted them in the 
censer ; they tlien all imitated the ancients Lau-pi, Kwan-iiand 
Tina -lull, and took a solemn oath of mutual fidelity. 

Suddenly there appeared in the censer, a magic l)Ook of fate ; 
all saw it clearly, and were extremely delighted. But as we 
know, Walls have ears/-^ and all this was overheard by the Im- 
perial soldiers, who immediately surrounded the brethren, cry- 
ing, seize and hind these rebellious priests.^"' The priests ta- 
king np the censer, with united strength cut away through the 
troops, and escaped. Xow l-his affair took place near the spot 
wliere Koeh-siu-eng witli her sister-in-law and their children 
were sacrificing at Kun-tat^s grave, and while employed in this 
4lnty, the\^ heard a voice, ancl 'suddenly there appeared rising 
from the earth a sword, on the liilt of whieli were engnuved the 
cliai-acters. Two Dragons disputing for a pearF'" and on the 
blade, Overturn the Chheng and restore the Beng-Just as they 
had deciphered the characters, they heard a cry of save life.'’"’ 
The sisters-in-law took np the swoid, and imshing to the spot, 
saw the Imperial troops ; so, making a trial of the sword, they 
rushed at the soldiers, and slaughtered a great number ot 
thus rescuing the five priests. 

The sisters-in-law culled the ln*ethren to the mound of the 
grave, and questioned them as to the circumstances under which 
they had been attacked ; tlie five priests related their sad story 
from beginning to end, and told how much they had suffered 
from treachery ancl deceit. 

After hearing their tale, the Lady Koeli knew that these wore 
tlie men wlio had taken the oath of brotherhood with her late 
husband, and that like him. they were victims of the treacherous 
juinistm* ; she was therefore, moved with coinpassion towards the 
priests, and ]>omting to the giTive, related in turn her story, 
from which the priests learned that they were before the tomb 
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of Kuii-tat, and they immediately knelt dowi^ and pra\'ed for 
assistance, protesting with tears against the injustice they were 
suffering. 

The Lady Koch approached the kneeling priests, and exhort- 
ing tkem to calm their grief, said, This is no x>Iaee to ling(?r. I 
invite you to come to my humble dwelling, and abide tliere a da v 
or two before returning to the monastery; this will l)e safer, 
and will not delay you mueh.^" 

It is unnecessary to say that the priests gladly a(‘cepted tlie 
invitation, and remained with the lady soun^ days, until they 
could with safety return to the lemple of the “ Spiritual K‘ng.’^ 

It is now necessary to ])ring to notice five nien,]iiamedGo-tiiieu- 
seng, Png-tai-iii, Li-sek-te, Tho-pit-tat, ami Liin-eug-Chiau. 
These men were originally em]doyed as horse dealers in the pro- 
vinces Chc-Kiang and Shantuir.»' ; one day they were accidentally 
j)assing the temxde of the Sjaritual Temple,^'' wliere tiie}' met 
the five priests, Choah, Pung, Ma, Li, and Ho. The horse- 
dealers entered the Temx)!e, and held a conversation vs ith the 
priests, after which they uniteil with them as brothers, swearing 
to assist them to the death in avenging their wrongs. 

There was also a Taoist named Tan-Kiii-iam, a hermit dwel- 
ling* in the cave of the White Heron."’" One day as he was vi- 
siting the surrounding villages, - (where he had gained a great 
reputation by reciting the Taoist Scriptures, and was nuicli 
honoured for his good deeds) he met four men, Tho-hong, 
Toleng, Ho-Khai, and Tan-phiau, who eonimuuicating with 
him by secret signs and ambiguous sayings, made known 
to Kin-lam that they wished to ‘g*o to the Tem]>le to meet 
with the five [meds, Choah, Piing, Ma, Ho, and Li. They all 
proceeded towards the Temple, but on arriving there, found that 
the priest? liad 1)eeii harassed and pursued by the Mamlari!! 
troops, who had forced them to escape. — The ]>rethreu hud for- 
tunately managed to get to a place called the Dragon and Tiger 
Mountain, where they met with the five Tiger Geiierals, (In- 
thien-seng, Pug-hui-sing', Tiun-keng-Chiau, lua^bun-tso, and 
Lim-tai-kang, who ])i*ought the priests uj> to the mountain, re- 
ceived tliem kindly, and hearing their story, pitied them exeei*d- 
higly. 

The Tiger Generals asked the priests to stay with them twr> 
or three months, and promised at the end of that period to go with, 
them to the Flowery Pavilion of Himg,t where they would gather 

t AEg-koa^Teng.' 
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Iit>getlier their soidier.s and horses, and assemble brave heroes- 
from every quarter, in order to exterminate the treacherous ofB» 
eials, and wipe out the grievances and wrongs suffered by the 
brethren. How excellent were their intentions ! 

The priests agreed with joy to the plan, aiul when the time 
arrived, tlie mountain camp was brolcen up, and all proceeded 
in order to the llimg Favilion, wimre Kin-lam and Ids compa- 
nions joined therm 

Without further delay, the whole party, being* arranged witli 
the pruper ceremonies according to rank, sat down, and tlie 
priests (questioned Kin-lam as follows ; 

\\ hat is the honourable surname and name of our honourable 
Taoist brother, who has this day favoured us with his prssenee, 
and what instruction* can ]>e impart to us^T^ Kin-lan answered; 

My unworthy surname is Tan, and iiiy insigniticant name is 
Kin-lam ; formerly* I was a high Minister at the Court of this 

Chheiig’^ dvnasty, and having gained high honours at the- 
Han-li m College, I was j)rom()ted to a seat at the Board of War. 
Seeing that the reins of Government were in the lunids of a 
cli(p.ie of treacherous ^linisters, and worthless favourites, T re- 
tired from oHic*e, and entered the Taoist priesthood/’ 

Hearing' that you virtuous and patriotic gentlemen, are 
about to raise the banner of justice and righteousness, I wish to 
Join in your plans, and to assist in driving out the traitorous 
officials, and in avenging the foul injuries you have received/^ 

Ail assemblxl were delighted, and cried with a loud^^oice; 

Fortunate indeed is it, that the master is come to assist us ; 
now certainly, the traitors must be exterminated, and our op- 
pressions avenged ; we beg the master will al once divine for us 
a lucky day, on which we may all renew our oath, and raise soldiers 
for the great work/^ 

Kin-lam acceded to the request, and before the whole com- 
pany assembled in the Hall, the 25th day oi the 7th moon at 
the hour Thiu, was the date chosen for the renewal of the oath, 
by mixing blood. , • 

The 15th of the 8th moon wm selected, as the day on which 
to sacrifice to tie standards, and put im motion the army. 

As a sign that these were auspidww the Southern Sky 
suddenly opened, and th,e chatractel^^T&ieh-yen-kok-sik 
pattern of the celestial Falace^^ were d&played. Kin -lam having 
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..accepted this new omen iis favourable^ tlie whole asseiubly adopted 
these four characters for the around which to rally their 

.adherents. On the same day, they also recruited one luindred 
.and seven men, and l)esides these, there appeared a youth who 
offered himself; on the priests enquiiing* his name, he replied : 
'' I am no other than Chu-hun^^-ehok, the grandson of the late 
Emperor Chungcheng ; the son of the eouciihiiie Li-sien/’’ 

Oil hearing* this, all bowed down before the yuath, and ac- 
knowdedged him as their sovereign Lord. — Kin-lam was ajipoint- 
• ed Commander in Chief and Sin-Seng*, or Grand master ; IIo- 
Khai and Tan pliiau were made Brigadiers, and Tho-hong wdth 
Tho-leng received commissions as Generals of the "advanced 
g*aard and pioneers ; — Go, Ang, Li, To, and Lim, were ay>pointed 
Generals of the left wing; ami Go, Fang, Tin^u Inn.t and Lim, 
■Generals of the right. 

Tlie five prie.sts were appointed as Genprals in Cliicf <>t‘ the 
rear guard. 

Having arranged the Pavilion, all the assemidy mixed blotxl 
.and took the oath of fidelity, w'hen suddenly a man named So- 
Ang-Kong \vas announced. Kin-lam, seeing that the new-comer 
was a person of great ability, appointed him after casting lots, 
as the Sien Hong or Abinguard, to clear the way for the army by 
bridging over the rivers. As Kin-lam was making this ap- 
pointment, a red light shone in the eastern lieavens, and Kin- 
lam availing himself of the omen, and being filled with righteous 
intentions, changed the name of So-Kong to Thien-yn-hung or 

Heaven will protect the Hung."^^ Tlie brotherhood assumed 
the surname of Hiing^^ or universal/^ and adopteil tli<‘ words 

Oliey Heaven and walk righteously^ as their motto, 

Qn the appointed day, having sacrificed to the standards, the 
army was set in motion, and the first day they marched to the 
^'Ban-huiF^ Mountain in Ohet-Kang. On this Mountain dwelt 
a man, Ban-liun-lung, whose native place was Hu-po, in the pre- 
fecture of Tai Chfeang. 

This maiFs original name was Tah-ehung, but having retired 
from the world, and entered the priesthood, he had taken the 
name Ho-buan/^ 

At home, be had left three sons, Heng, Seng, and Phiu, and 
the reason he had abandoned bis family was, because, about the 
middle of the year, he had killed a man. Ban-lung was nine 
'leet 'high, his' ^faee was like a laige band-basin ; his head was as 


large as a peck measure, and his hair and whiskers were red. — In 
his hands, Bati-lung carried a pair of dragon maces, and his- 
strength was equal to that of lO/iOO ordinary men, — he was- 
irresistible. On the day in question, he was sitting at leisure 
on the mountairi, and beholding a body of men and horses 
passing, he discemed amongst them, the banner of the Buddhist 
priests ; being at a loss to make out the meaning ot the procession,, 
he descended to ask the reason of such an assemblage. On ap- 
proaching the Army, Ban-lung became moved by a spirit of 
justice and righteousness, and was forced to cry out; ^‘^Oh 
Princes, if you do not undertake the fulfilment of Heaven^s de- 
crees, and redress all the injustice that has been perpetrated 
against you, you are no true men. If you will not reject your 
young brother, I would follow in your Vain, and with you, 
rectify all the injustice under which you have suffered so long; 

I scarcely dare hope that you will deign to accept ray poor as- 
sistance.''" The brethren seeing Ban-lung to be a man of such 
powers, were rejoiced to enlist him, and at once agreed to ap- 
point him as G-eiieralissimo, and obey him as their Toa-Ko,"" 
or elder brother. Ban-lung accepted the post without hesita- 
tion, and eonduetedi the Army to the ‘^Phoenix Mountain^""’ 
where they pitched their camp. Ban-lung then went forward, 
and led the brethren against the Chheag"" army; the metallic 
drums of either armj^ were beaten loudly, and the soldiers closed 
with each other; great was the slaughter on both sides, and 
after several engagenakits, the Chheng" army was utterly de- 
feated. Having gained the victory, our army returned joyfully 
to their camp, but the proverb says, ‘^Hhe planning of an affair 
is with men, but the carrying of it out is with Heaven.""t The- 
Toa-ko, Ban-lung, again took out the army to battle, and before- 
three encounters were over, his horse stumbling on the rocky 
ground, he fell, and uttering a single groan, died. The whole 
army, on seeing that Ban-lung had perished, exerted their utmost- 
strength, and cutting their way through the enemy, carried 
away his body, and arriving at their camp, buried their general 
in peace,. Truly this was a lamentable affair! 

The Grand Master, Kin-lam, alone was aware by his powers 
of divination, that Ban-lung must perish about the middle of 
the 8th moon, and that it is impossible for a human being to 
escape his destiny ; so going in front of the army, he exhorted, 
them saying f 

It is impossible to elude the great account, and Ban-lung 
was fated to perish in this manner ; onr brethren must not give- 
way to grief; it is next to impossible to restore the dead, the- 
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best thing' we can do, is to transform the body of our deceased 
General by cremation, and bury the ashes at the foot of this 
mountain* Let the place of burial be an octagonal plot of 
ground, facing the Jim and Sin points of the compass/^ — This 
lyas done, and in front of the grave was erected a nine storied 
Pagoda, behind was a twelve peaked hill. Tiie whole army as- 
sisted as one man, and in a day the burial was accomplished 
properly. 

The Sieo-Seng, Kin Lam, erected a tomb-stone, and on this 
tablet were engraved six characters; to each character was added 
the character Sui,'^^ or water. 

After the funeral ceremonies were eoiicliKled, the Sien-seng 
Kin-Lam, addressed the army, saying ; ‘fSince Ban Lunges death, 
I have consulted the fatcvS, and by divination, I perceive that 
the destiny of the ‘^Chheng^^ dynasty is not yet foltilled ; if we 
from day to day contend with the Imperialists, we shall only be 
wasting our strength. The best thing to be donef, is that the 
whole of our brethren disperse, each man to his own dwelling, 
and bis own province, disguising his name and surname, and 
enlisting as many brave heroes as possible to join the good cause. 
We will remain quietly until the intentions of Heaven are 
changed, and then as easily as putting on a suit of armour, we 
will restore the Beng dynasty, and avenge our long standing 
grievianees. The whole array agreed to this with acclamation, 
and all followed Kin-lam^s advice ; but before partiifg, they in 
public assembly, established the Thien-Te-Hui, and divided the 
Society into five banners or lodges, inventing verses, characters, 
and pass words, by which the members could be mutually recog- 
nised, until the day shall arrive when they will he able to over- 
turn the Chheng dynasty, and fully restore the Beng to their 
rightful Empire. 

* Sun Tiiien, heng To. 

t Bo su, tsa;l Jin ; Seng sn, tsai Ttien. 
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BY' W. E. MAXWELL. ' ' 

[Read at a Meeting qf the Soeietg heU^on the Srd June, 1878. 

8omk one has happily defined a pro to be ^^the vrisdoni 
of many and the wit of one:" As the embodimentj often in 
terse epigrammatic form^ of certain shrewd bits of worldly 
wisdom, proverbs are generally popular with the peasantry 
of every nation ; and to judge from the homely metaphors 
and illustrations to be found in many proverbs, it is from the 
]>easantry that they have usually originated. They are the 
stock-in-trade of rustic eacana, who, innocent of any book- 
knowledge, learn their wisdom from the sea, the sky and 
the heavenly Ijodies, from the habits of animals and the <{ua- 
lities of trees, fruits and flowers ; or .who gather lessons, it may 
be, of patience, thrift, or courage from incidents of their daily 
pursuits. To enable ns to fully understand the national char- 
acter of an f]astern people, who luiv^e no literature worthy of 
the name and who are divided from us by race, language, and 
religion, a study of their proverbs is almost indisi^en sable. An 
insigiit is then obtained into their nnxles of thought, and their 
motives of action, and, from the principles inculcated, it is pos- 
sible to form some estimate of what vices they condemn, and 
what virtues they admire. 

In studying the manners and customs of u people, a know- 
ledge of tlieir prover])s is of great assistance. The genius of 
the ^Malay language is in favour of ne|t, pithy sentences, and it 
aboiuids, tlierefore, in these crystallisations, (if the expression can 
be permitted,) of primitive wisdom and humour, though in this 
respect it is said to be inferior to the Javanese. Some open up 
perfect pictures of certain phases of rm*al life, and indeed are 
scarcely intelligible except to those whose knowledge of the 
country and mode of life of the people enables them to appre- 
ciate tile local colouring. As a proof of their popularity, I may 
instance the frequent quotation of proverbs in the Malay, news- 
|>apers which were started in the Colony oi^ last year, and 
of which no less than three in the native character are now 
published iveekly in Singapore. One em seldom take up the 


* Only a small ^rtiouof tb© Froyei^js are ' published in this Hitmher 
of the Journal. The remainder will appe^ in January, • 
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Jawi PeYditakau ^^ without finding an argument eleuclied, 
or an adversary answered hy some well faiown iktraf (pro- 
ver]))^ or peYiqmniaaP^ (similitude), a dietuin ofsome forgotten 
sage from which there is no appeaL 

To any one stud}’ing the language, IMalay prov eiTs are ex- 
tr( 3 inely useful,, not only because they contain many hoiuely 
^’oj'cls and phrases not usually to be met u'itli in hooks, hut 
also as examples of the art of putting ideas into A'ery few' 
wm'ds, in which the Malays excel ; but which the student, whose 
thoughts vPdl run in a European inonkl, finds it so difficult to 
acquire. Newdxdd, in his Political and Statistical iiccrnint of 
the British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca/'' which though 
p-^ihlishecl as long ago as 1869, is still by far the most valuable 
autlioritv on Malay subjects in the English language, gives 
(vol. II, p. 665.) translations of a few Malay proveri.>s, but with 
this CTiception 1 am not aware that any collet'tion in our lan - 
guage has hitherto been ])rinted. ^ 

1 began to collect Malay proverbs in Ts7 j' wiiile resi- 
ding in Province M^ellesley, where there is a large Malay popu- 
lation. The Malay and French dictionary of FAbbe Fa\ re, which 
was published in 1875, fell into rny hands earl\' last year, and 
I then found that I had been anticipated in nyy researches, not 
tmly by the learned and reverend author, but also In 
Kliiikert, a Dutch, gentleman, who, as early as ] S66, published 
a collection of 186 Malay proverbs with a preface and notes in 
the Dutch language. M. Favre, in his preface, acknowledges 
hi.; obligations to M. KlinkerFs work in the following passage : 

CT^st ainsi M. Klinkert qui, dans un ouvrage special, nous 
a servi a completer notre c<»llection <le prover]>es Malais, ex- 
traits partiellement de divers auteurs : nous lui de\'on.s aussi 
les enigmes/"' The only copy of il. Klinkert^s book which 
I have seen, a thin pimphlet of 51 l>ages, does not con- 
tain the enigmas mentioned in the foregoing quotation. It 
is ]>ro]>abIe therefore th-^t later and more eom])lete editions exist. 
In the very interesting and modest introduction which pre- 
(iedes M. KlinkerFs collection of Malay proyerbs, the author 
Btntes that they are taken partly from the W(U’ks of Abdullah bin 
Abdul Kadir Munshi, especially from his Hikayat Abdiillah'' 
and his PelayRran,"" and partly, but more rarely, from other 
Hika}'at/^ from native pun the lips of Malays 
themseives. For many proverbs in the collection he acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to the late Mr. Keasberr}- of Singajjore, 
a man who, from his youth until he became an old man, 
studied the Malays and their language, and who had tfie ad- 
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vantage of having the above-mentioned Abdullah as lus 
teacher and assistant/^ 

The author goes on to say that in publishing his small collect 
tioii of proverbs^ got together from these sources^ lie has a par- 
ticular aim in view, namely, to encourage other students of the 
Malay language to complete the collection, by adding to it many 
pro^an•bs which may exist unknown to him, '"lest the study of 
" Malay be neglected for the study of the Javanese language, to 
which the preference has been given rather too exclusively of 
late years (in the Dutch colonies)/^ 

As far as ilalay authors are concerned, the labours o\. tlie 
Ai.)])e Favre and M. Klinkert in collecting* Malay jiroverbs and 
apliorisms have, I think, beeii exhaustive. But tliere is a wide 
field left for the student who cares to amuse and instruct hiiur 
self, and perimps others, by picking up c|uaint sayings from the 
natives themselves. One difficulty, in making a collection of 
this sort, lies in deciding* what to admit as a genuine proverb, 
and what to reject as a mere sententious remark or as a common, 
rneta})horieal expression. M. Klinkert admits to a doubt as 
to whether " a mere phrase may not here and there be found 
among the proverbs he publishes. M., Favre certainly gives 
several specimens in his dictionary which can hardly he consider- 
ed proverbs, no'^a])ly those quoted from .a " livre de lectures^^ 
published in Singapore, which are in some instanit'Os mere mo- 
ral maxims. I shall not pretend, however, in the collection now" 
piihlishecl, to confine myself to a more rigid rule than that adopt- 
ed b}- previous collectors. 

In this paper I propose only to suppiement previous collec- 
tions of Malay proverbs, and I shall not, therefore, include any 
of those wliieh are to be found in Favre^s dictionary, (except 
perhaps in eases where my vereion of* a phrase differs from his) ; 
though I am aware that this rule deprives me of some of tfie 
best known and most characteristic specimens. Those now 
printed have been collected at various tiipes and places. Jjisien- 
iug t<> the bumble details of a rural law-suit, or the " Himple 
unnay^ of a Malay village, I have occasionally picked up some 
saying alleged to have descended from the tiH(h4uah>^ (the 

ancestors of the speaker) ox tfmig iaJmiu kala^' uu- 

cients) deserving of a place here; o|h€rs I have noted down in 
conversation with Malays of all grades, from the raja to the f i/ot, 
and have vetihed by subseqiient enquiry ; for others again lam 
indebted to the kindness of friends, Malays aftd others. 

As it has been necessary, in Anfei- to avoid reprinting what 
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has already been published by otliers> to examine earefulh the 
works of Favre and Kliiikert^ the compilation of the followings 
pages has involved more labour than their niimljer would suggest. 
That they have been put togethei* during the very moclerate 
leisure permitted by official occupations will perhaps l)e an excuse 
for errors which may be discovered by later students. 

1. M tnj gang lain ^ ran fluff jmfak. 

The hornbill flies pastj, and the branch breaks. 

A saying often employed when eircunistantial evidciu'e seems 
to encourage suspicion against a j^erson who is really innoceut. 
The hornbill or riunoceim-bird has a very peculiar flight and 
the sound of its wings can he distinctly heard as it flies far over- 
head. 

There are several kinds of iiorubills in the Peninsula;, undone 
variety with a very singular note is called by the Mala\' if ha tig 
mmkiak, a nickname in justification of which the folhnviiig 
story is told, A Malay /in order to he revenged on his mother- 
in-law, shouldered his axe and made his wa}' to the poor woinai/s 
house and began to cut through the posts whit.li supported 
it. After a few steady chops, the whole edifice came tumbling- 
down, and he greeted its fall with a peal of lau^jliter. To punisii 
him for his*, unnatural conduct, he was turned into a bird and 
the tehang menfmih (feller of mother-in-law) may often be 
heard in the jungle uttering a series of sharp sounds like tlie 
chops of an axe on timber, followed ])y Ha^ lia^ Ha* 

Ada braHy taroh dldalam padL 
If you have rice put it away under the un-husked grain 
An injunction to secrecy. , An intention to injure any one shoulfl 
be kept secret, otimrwise the person concerned may come to 
know of it aiul frustrate it. 

o. Ada hnjan a da pan 

Ada harl hnleh bala,^. 

Now it is wet and now it is flue, 

A day will come for retaliation.'^ 

A proverb for the eonsxdation of the vanqiushed. As sun- 
shine and rain alternate, so the loser of to-day may be the 
conqueror of to-morrow. Quickness at resenting an injur}' lias 
always Wen held to be a prevailing characteristic of the Malay 
nature. ^ 'Kewk>M ^ (vol.. 1S6) says that he had seen 'Malay 

letters in which, in allusion to the desire of avenging' an insult, 
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sueii expressions as tlie foilonniig* occurred : 1 ardently long for 

Ids blood to clean my face blackened with charcoal/" the ori- 
ginal Malay expression (a quotation from the Sijt/nf Mdufju) is 
(ii'iUKj l/nufj t^^r^clioufluf/ 

1-. (jniia-ii'ni iiteral' z/Z / 

Wliat is the use of the peacock strutting in tlie jungle?” 

Tire iilea is that the beauty of the bird is thrown away when 
exhi])ited i.)nly in a lonely spot where there is i\o one to admire it. 
In I\!iukert"s <.*olIeetion there is a proverb conveviiig a some- 
what siudlar idea, Ajui-kah ginni /jhIuh trn]nf (Ldtuu Indtui^ 

jikiif ft i! (hti-mi itt^j/n nhtitfjkali haikitvi 

W'hy does the jnoon shine iii the forest? Were it not well 
that her light should l)e bestowed on inha-hited ]>iaces? 

o. Ailit-liUfh tht iMiiffkfn f 

W'lli the crocodile reject tiie carcase?"" 

Is it likely that a good offer will he refused ? 

{\, A//ft//t fjei'tif/ft ft it kfdffv (if hrt Hiftkuff fit /fntfffj'tit /jt-ffs 

HitkiirtifUtt ka-uiitn jiiga ijeryl-n'ift . 

Thougli you may feed a jungle-fowl out of a gold plate it will 
make for the jungle nevertheless."" " 

This is one of many proverbs illustrating the impossibilit}’ of 
eradicating natural haldts. Another ver-^ion is, Hpffnn/ kijf/jf/f z/z 
Ttfidef (lentjath zzz/za*j jtkatau iga lepaHy lari. J'uga it/fi kti It id at f 
itiifkitti riiitipidy like a deer secured with a gold chain, which if 
set free runs off to the forest to eat grass/" (Favre). Compare 
the following which is too elaborate, I fear, for a genuine pro- 
verl>. It is more like a successful metaphorical (dfort by some 
Mala\' s(u*ibe ; 

7. Aihtj/tifi Oiialt prlii Uu> kaluii ifttamm dtulan (jutafi mpu 
dan bitja den pan uiedii, lap] dl umm den pan nitordtan^ fterfa 
dt letak-knn diatm tebii, mkali-jmii apabila dl mamk pa ft If Jupa,. 

You may plant the bitter cucumber on a bed of sago, and 
manure it with honey, and w^ter it with treacle, and train it 
over sugar canes, but when it is cooked it will still he bitter/" 

8. Anak anjlnp Ita btdlk-^hak jadl anah mumup jidmt ? 

Can the whelp of a clog become a civet cat ?"" 

The translation, but not the origiiial, is given in Newbold 
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(vol. n. i). 3ot;.) lie explains it to metm tlnit un <>vnxl i.< to bo 
expeo'ted from persons naturally depraved. 

‘'The duek wouT have it and the hen woidt peek at it/' A 
phrase for something' that is utterly worthless, m>t wmth " a 
brass farthing'' or 'Si tinker's eurse ’'! 

[ft Jknf hffii niuii i iknf fam lluma. 

" 'Tis death to follow one's own will, 'tis destruetion to give 
way to desire." A maxim shewing* the folly and immorality of ta- 
king one's wishes and feelings as the sole guide of ime's actions, ir- 
respective of law and social obligations. This is a gottd s])eciinen 
of the jingling elfect i*aused by the jiixta-position of words 
which rliymc;, (an elfect which is perhaps more common in 
Hindustani than in ]\[alay) often rm.^t with in Eastern ]>rt5V(n’hs. 

Compare the following Hindustani ]n'ovtn*l>s. 

" J'lsk't //c// luk} 

" Who has the pot has the sw<.»rd," (a saying which shews a 
proper appre<*iation of the value (d an efficient Commissariat), 

and.' ■" 

" Jh'^ke hath ifoi, H-ske haih -sti/j kui,^^ 

" He wlio has the s]>()on has all under his iiand." 

11 . Atfnpnn jjdiitf (fhiui AJ/hr/ai/z fifjeh huAmf rnktill’- 

pun- tei'-iunnok didninm pdknf jntjH. 

"Even the fish which inhabit the seventh depth of the sea 
come into the net sooner or later." Illustration of tlie inutility 
of attempting to evade fate. 

" Tajoh lanfau^ which I have translated " the seventh depth 
of the sea/' probably refers to the popular ^^loliamedan idt'a that 
" the earth and sea were formed ea<*h of seven tiers"— see 
Newbokl, (Vid. II, -160.) 

12. Ada u//er adalah IkitiK 

" \Ylierever there is water there are hsh." A seeund iiiie is 
sometimes adedto complete the rhyme, but it does not add much 
to the sense ; Ada vezeki hnhh wthuu ^ " if there is nourishment 
one can eat." The idea intended to be conveyed is one of faith 
in the bounty of God, who will provide for his creatures wher<v 
ever they may find themselves. 

1*3. Ada padung adu biialanfj. . 
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Wiierevei- there is a field, there are ^Muss-lioppers/' Wher- 
ever there is a settlement there is of course population . 

14 . AitjVHj (Vfhn mxkan. U(iHijlnlti akiUfk iffiatN/ ? 

Will a dog ever be satisfied however much rice you may give 
him Kindness is thrown away upon coarse, iininaurierly people, 
who are ne\'er satisfied but are always expecting fresh favours. 

i“>. tan'-ir a rlamau dl tuMiff-khi k^al (kan km I Utf 

ijyJ(lt-k(ilL iihiHjadi tawar af/er . 

If a cup of fredi water be poured into the sea, will the salt- 
water become fresh A serious offence or a great sin cannot 
he condoned or wiped out by any tritling means. 

U). A fftuif ttarn tt^rljaiuj m a lain ^ 

IL'mffCfnp dl poko pan d an ; 

Bnrknmik ad a nipamia lid ak, 

A black fowl which tiies at niglit and settles iu the pand.tn 
bnsl'j ; there is a rustliiyg but nothing is to l>e seeu.^^ 

Ap[>lied metaphorically to any mysterious case in a Malay 
court of justice, the details of which are wrapped in obscurity. 
Wiien it is impossible to get to the bottom of such a case u 
Malay will remark sententiously that it is a black fowl whose 
Hight is by night.^^ On the other hand a case in which the 
facts are perfectly clear, and the guilt or innocence of the accused 
is proved to demonstration, is a white fowd u'hi<*h flies lyv day/^ 
or, to give the phrase at full length, 

17 . A//um imtek terhaufj hI // an 

Ifmppap di halanian ; 

AlalaJi kajuida m/da omng //anp kan//ak, 

A white fowl which tiies in broad day-light and alights in, 
the eoiirt-yard, full in the sight of ail the peojde.^^ 

l-S. Apa lapl mma i/ja her kaftan da k a/jum lak . 

course the boa-constrictor wants the fowl.^^ Applies to a 
certain class of persons wdio are contented enough as long as 
they get ev erything they reijuire. 

19 . Bu ka a tanak menjudt padL 

“ Earth does not become grain.^^ Another prov^erb illustrative 
of the hopelessness of attempting to elevate the worthless. 

You cannot make a silk purse out of a sow's ear.'' 
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:2U. JSiH/ai'okblnu'H hehil^hnht hlmi'n i^lieiik. 

The huiK^hbark lias l>e«M>me straig^ht, imd the blind has recover- 
ed Ins A very eoinmon proverb, used irnniealiy of a man 

who has risen from obseiirity to a g'ood position, ami in his prf^s- 
]>erity turns his l>aek on Ins old friends. 

:ll. (jaatf} ijt^iukunj^ ht^ijdidnh 

‘•As is tile eadenee of the tahor, so must the mt^asnre < i* the 
dance be/^ The idea intended to be eonvewed is, I believic that a 
nvan lias to regulate hi« eondiiet according* to the (orders he gets 
from his .superiors. As the step has to he adapte<l to the mrisi(‘, 
so tlie inrtuence of those in pmver nt’<x*ssarily ufteets the eondnet 
of their suhordinates. Among the ^Malays, as among <itiier 
Eastern nations, a small drum beaten by the hands is a })roniinent 
feature in all miisieal entertainments. Two kinds in ('umnimi 
u.se are called (jnnktiNj and rfihthm. Sometimes tlie tune -in 
ihmeing*) is marked by clapping the iiands r»r strikingiwo 

|)ieces of liamboo tt>gther {/v/A*/o/yd. 

A common vei*sion of this proverb is. Begiuf^nut L-^r/ifn 

tariB 

22 , Bffitga d'/ /ft'frk j ftiu'ilu (hleNtltiin/. 

“ The iiower is plucked, the stalk trampled under foi*!/’ lo 
take the sweet and leave the sour. Saitl of a man wlm ill-treats 
his mother-in-law. 

2 *]. Bihn 'i hhutii i'iuiht k^utit /mjau. 

Were is the sjioton theeardi that does not gei moistmmd by 

rain 

There is no mortal who d(*es not commit sin at some tinn* or 
other. A common repartee of Malay wive.s scolded for sr.me 
short-coming : it amounts lo Ihn no worse than anyhocly else, 

every one mu>st do wrong sometimes.^’ 

24 , B(awuj tevhamj Uuhu 

To grind pepper for a bird on tlie wing.^^ One of th.e lirst 
liroeesses of !l\lalay cookery is to grind up the spices, etc. with 
which the dish is to be seasoned. The piroverb ridicules making 
preparations for the disjiosal of something not yet in one^s pKnver. 
It is strongly suggestive of the ok] injunction first <*atch your 
hared" 

25 . Beygaittoug tlfuhi berialK 

To hang without a rope/^ To be without visible nn ans of 
support; e. g. a Malay woman, de^rted but not divorced by her 
Imsband, who eannot remarry and ha,s no one to suppoid her. 
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£<). Brrklahi didalani mimpi, 

'' To tight in a dreuin/^ To take trouble for nothing. 

t^7. Bunfja pun f/upor, ptiiefi pun gupor^ iualt pnu guf/or, 
/If a sail pun f/ngor. 

The flowers fall and so nixist all things fair, the old tlrop oif 
tViu] the fully ripe.'^^ Death is the common lot of everything. 

•2^. Bnuf fja} k /jer-jjddapjitda^ hmt jahat jungau ^nkalL 
"'Do good in moderation, do not do evil at all.’^ Excessive 
goodness is apt to exasperate the rest of mankind. It is enough 
ft) he tolerably good, and to avoid doing anything actually 
wicked. Thus the Malay Dioralist. 

Hurlifalf lain i^enihah der jaku. 

'•'Tim royal corn maud is waived and the petition is allowvd 

to prevail,'’^ 

A common expression at the Court of a Alalay raja, when the 
s(tvereign, aliov'ing* himself to be influenced hy representations 
humbly made to him, recalls his words, and graciously suffers 
the suggestions of his ehiefs, or the prayers f>f a supjdiant, to 
prevail. 

•id. Ber-ta ugga uBk ber-jeiijlitg iurnn, 

“ To ascend by climbing a ladder and to come down with the 
hands Tlie trouble and difflenlty of climbing up to the 

notice of peo]>le in high places are repaid by the substantial fa- 
vours to be got from them. 

oi. Bftpa-upa hunk auakn^pa fenfn-lctk her-nnfek. 

If the father is spotted the son .will certainly be speckled/' 
like father like son/^ 

Benk/iai }kan didalam a//ur aku xuia/i t ifiu jaulxat 

hidhta-^uija , 

As the lightning flashes on the flsh in the water, I can tell 
the males from the females.^^ Means what is the use of attemp- 
ting ('oncealrnent ? I can read vnur secret with the great(^st 

0*3. Brfhakhu krpada bmK 

“ To make the monkey judge, or, to go to the monkey for jus- 
tice/" A fulde is told by the Malays of two men one of whom 
planterl bananas on the land of the other. When the fruit' was ripe 
each claimed it, but not beings able to come to any settlement they 
referred the matter to the arbitration, of a monkey (of the large 
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kitid called /jrol\) The judge deeidecl that the fruit nuL-^t he di- 
Yided^ but 1)0 sooner was this done than one of the suitors com- 
plained that the other'^s share was too large. To satisfy him the 
monkev' reduced the share of the other by the requisite amount 
which he ate himself. Then the second suitor cried out that the 
share of tlie first was nm\^ too large. It had to be reduced to 
satisfy hmiy the subtracted portion going to t lie monkey as he- 
fore. Tims tliey went on wrangling until the whole of the fruit 
woh gone and there was nothing left to wrangle about. Mala> 
judges, if they are not caiumniated, have been known to pro- 
tract proceedings until lioth sides have exhausted their mean^ 
in bribes. In such eases the unfortunate suitors are saitl to 
h^^rhiikhti hapada hrok* 

d t. Tiiiiani IfdjK di hthn' tt/uftit. , 

To plant sugar eaue on the li[)S.’^ Tv» eultivat** n plau.>il)Ie 
manner eoiicealing under it afdse heart, 

*>5. TlMa ahan [daang ijerhuak dfia Jiafi. 

‘“^The plantain.does not bear fruit twice/’ A hint to importu- 
nate people, who, not satisfied with what lias been given to 
them, ask for more. 

‘>6. Tiddakalt gnjaft gctng kegitn ke^ar dinf/i dJdaiaf// luif'du 
fUiiha if a dap at k a- fang tin man mi a '■ 

Does not the elephant, whose size is so great uiul which in- 
habits the recesses of the forest, fall into the bands of mankind Y' 
A sententious retieetion on the superiority of mind t<> matter, 
intellect to brute force. 

57. Tan a in lalang fa^kan itimhak padi. 

If you plant lalang grass you will not get a {u*op (»f rice/’ A 
man must expect to reap as lie sows. 

58. Tangan menefak bahn nwndknL 

The hand is chopping (wood) while the shoulder is bearing 
a load.” Said of a man who makes money in several ways or 
who has various employments. 

5U. Tii-^kan hanmau niakan umk-nija. 

The tiger will not eat its own cubs/’ 

The Raja will not order the death of one of his ovvm cliildrem 

I do not know how to reconcile this proverb with a state- 
ment in Major McNair’s book, Sarong and Kris/’ (p. 121) 
that “ the male tiger devours his own offspring whenever he 
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has an opportunity/^ except by presuming- that the Malay au- 
thor ot* the provei’l) alludes to the female tiger ! 

-I'O. TfiJak kujan lagi bivhah hi?ka)i hujan. 

‘':^^uddy enough when there is no rain, but now it is rai)hi]g*'' 
Said of a thing ditheult to perform at any time without the 
addition of an aggravating circumstance. 

tl. Ta^tioj/fjoJifa^melata 

Ta^ fiimggoh ovuug fid kata. 

A plant must sprout before it elinibs ; if it were not true 
]>eo])le would not say No smoke without 

h’?u Tlada baban baht, ill ga(a6\ 

“ For wimt of a load a stone is <airried on the back/^ To give 
one^s self needless troiil>le. 

4'*3. Tidak tangga her^dgiit} kakL 

Kick away the ladder and the legs are left swinging/^ To 
be in an unpleasant position in <^onse(juence of a Idnnder of 
one’s own. 

Sometimes another line is added. 

Pel ok fubok ittengdjar dirL 

Then you fold your arms and think what a fool yoiFre 
been” (///, to hag the fmh/ and leetnre'onds self). 

This phrase is eommon in Malay paniiin^ e. g. the following 
allusion to the bad management of a Malay lover who abaiidoned 
a dark l>eauty for a fair one and got neither ; 

Itam lejjas jtiiieh ta^^dapat. 

Toliik faugga bei'-dijun kaklP 

Klinkert lias this proverb in his collection but gives it as 

Tolak-ka4i faugga kaki beraj/midP 

4 k Ta muggoh saluwatig me-laitt batik iga ka tepl juga, 

mlmmug fish does not really go out to sea, it always re- 
turns tu the bank.” - . 

A Iiit at stay-at-home people who never leave their own 
villages. 

The saliimaug is a small fresh-water fish, very eommon in tlie 
Perak river. 
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45 . IV auijjang peltf/ni di lalang. 

A bullet is not stopped by the Ulang grass. The weak can 
o]>pose but the feeblest barriers to the attacks of the ])ower£uh 

40. Tfada tiO'-kajartg hatu dl 

^^The rocks on an island are not to be c*eveied over with 
kajaiig awnings.’^^ There must be a limit to l'>enevoleii<*e ; one mati 
cannot feed a province. Kajaug^ a kind of mat or screen made 
of palm -leaves sewn together, often used as an awning or 
tarpaulin. 

47. T'Vkau .sn'k ! nka hi^iknn dUajak^eHak ka h) udiiug j^ij i S’/ o 
A cut with a fdjah is i>.ot so serious but tfiat we are abt* to go 
to the fields again next day. The Hjtik is an instrument wit!i 
which the first process hi piuVt cultivation, mirnely clearing tar 
ground of the long grass and reeds \vhi<*h have gi*<rwn up >ir.ce 
tlie last crop was taken off, is prrformed. It consists f>f a !iea\'} 
ir<m blade attached, at right angdes nearly, to a woodeii handle. 
'Weight is necessary, as the gmss is thick and sti'ong an<l its 
roots are under water. A certain amount of dexterity re- 

quiredm^^* the operator may cut his own feet. The proverlc 
whicli is common among Malay peasants in Perak, nieaim some- 
thing of tins kind: Mluit is the use of Infing sulky bccau;-* 

our Chief or Punghulu has punished or injuret! us? \\T 
have to till his fields for him all the same whetluu' we like it 
or not/^ 

Tt'r^klebul-klvbut iiiitak laji£n\ 

Waving about like a hungry leech A simile applied to Ma- 
lay damsels who sliew a want of maidenly propriety. 

4'S. Tamaa htlang vialti hafdha dapa! kal/hiam-itn, 

etoiisness begets loss of shame, avariiv results in do- 
st ruetion.^^ 

Favre, quoting Hikagat AhduUak gives loba^ not kaloha, as 
the jMalay word for conetoumiehH^ (Diet. vol. 2. p. 567.) I give 
the word as 1 have ])eeu aeeustonn^ to hear it ])romHince<!, after 
liaving consulted several Malays of education. 

Another Malay word, signifying miserly, a\arieious'" is 
(diikel, I have not found this in any dictiouarv, though Favre 
({|Ui,)tiiig Klinkerty gives kikel. 

49. Tiada bulih telhiga^ tandok di pdim-kan. 

As he canT twist the ear he pulls at the iiorn.^* 
or by ei’ook.^^ 


By Isook 
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To illustrate the way in whicti this prove i*!> Is used 1 may 
mention that I once heard it quoted^ in a country police court in 
Province Wellesley^ by an old Malay who v^as ashed for his de- 
fence to a certain charge. He deelared it to be a second at- 
tempt on the part of his adversary to injure him, a former one 
having failed; and he wound up his speech with tel} uga dapaf 
gnlds dia handah tatukld^ ydpi he caiTt wring me Iw the 

ear he is determined to have me by the horn). 

51). Ikedepati den-pada nuUnt hndgd uhiHok umlnl harintae. 

‘•Freed from the mouth of the crocodile only to fall into 
the jaws of the tiger.'’' 

This proverb and tha next suggest at once the familiar Kni 4 '- , 
Hsli one “ Out of the frying pan into the fire/' 

oi. Take l-kaa h(tiitn peltikkait buiigkud , 

From fear of the gliost, to clasp the corpse." 

5:i. Jaugau -saegat pit/ k-ifj/a lakut fnan kena (jukii hnie. 

Du not pick and choose too nieely or you may (kauce to get a 
bamboo knot." The knot or joint of tlie banihoo, or of the sugar- 
cane, is a symbol among the iralay.s of anything that is quite 
worthless and can be turned to no good account. Tlie ])roverh 
means that a man who is very hard to please may luu'o to ]>ut 
up witli an inferior article in the end. 

b'k Jdrchs kafatiia rdga jdraug, 

‘‘ The creel says that the basket is coarsely plaited." Yet," 
us I !ia\'e hemtl a Malay say, halnia Jaras puidi jarang 

the creel, too, has wide interstices, " a commentary which fully 
ex|.>lains the proveik. It corresponds closely with the familiar 
Knglislj proverb about the pot which called the kettle black. 

5-1. daugan kamn Haugkakan kaput a pi hen} ifu pim nta-udi 
geri Jug a. 

‘kDo not imagine otherwise, even an iron steamer has to go 
into dock." A warning not to suppose that anything is so 
strong and solid as to l)e beyond the reach of injur}- or decu}'. 

55. daHgantah fvauduan pik/e kala% tebn lin bengkok 
uisuH itii pna bengkok jngu, 

‘‘ Do not suppose, iny masters, that because a sugai cane is 
crooked its sweet juice is equally crooked f" A good thing is 
none the worse for having come lErom a bad person ; or, a repuls- 
ive exterior does not prove that there is nothing good within. 
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56 . Jong f)()chak gu mrai. 

When the junk is wreefcal. the 'shark has his It is an. 

ill wind that hloM's no one any ■good., , 

57 . i'hfhl heihahli lapuk 

.8.^ The last degree of stinginess is.' to leave the mould (miklew) 
iinidisturl)e<l/^ 

58 . hfinn hW lagi khiial 

iJmtu lagi -seuHL 

The yam remains still and inereases in lailk ; iron lies (|rnei 
.an<l wastes away the inoi*e/^ Arn,>ther version of the same pro- 
verb is f)iaw nhi bari^v^ (Haw 4r.s‘/ 

I'lie meaning is easily gathered from tlu^ following passage 
from the Uikagaf JLilnllalt (p. :M5) : Maka Jidw-lub iga 
(Tnau haha'ti Imkau-^aia (Haw gruggaii harkaraH ntela* 

iakati (Haw ubi adaitia banw!^ Mr. Raffles remained silent, hut 
his silenee was not that of tlie spade \vhi<*h lies rusting, hnt that 
of the yarn which is adding to its contents/^ Favre in his diction- 
ary (tit. gait) seems to have somcwhal misnnderstocd tins 
passage. 

5*.h .hi thtabif pah a kaaun kiri jjhu .sal, if Jaga, 

If tire riglit thigh is pinched ])ain will also i>e felt in. tlie left/''^ 
A man may be made to suffer by something ilone to a near 
relation. In ^lalay countries it is common to infinence a man 
try threats of injury to his family; absconding criminals am! 
slaves are sometimes induced to return and surrender them- 
selves by the knowledge that their wives and children or other 
near relations have been seizr^d and are imd<u*g<n‘ng ill treatment. 

60 . iJi iapak taagau kntKui Hada akan wxwbfuigi. 

To clap hands with the right handoidy will not produce any 
scnind.^^ The combined action of both parties to an agrt*enient 
is necessary, if it is to be carried out properly. If <*ne is 
Willing, and tne other unwilling, no result will he proflueed. 


ON THE OCOUKEENGE OF 

OFEIOPEdGUS MLAPSy TRE SNAKE-EATLN'G 
HAMADRYAD, IN SINGAPOE. 

Sbortly after my arrival ia Singapore in May last X Imd 
the good fortune to make the acquaintance of"Mi\ Wm. 
Davidson, Curator of the A. O. Hume'' Museum at Simla and 
a naturalist of extensive information, who was here on a 
visit. He was greatly interested in the prospects of our 
infant Museum and in the course of several conversa- 

tions with him, I mentioned my intention, when time per- 
mitted, of studying the Ophiology of the island and penin- 
sula, ^ — -ofFering as it does a tempting field to naturalists, 
inasimieh as as it appears to be as yet almost un worked. 
Amongst tlie encouraging remarks which be made was a careful 
iojunction to keep a good look-out for any specimens of Gunther's 
celebrated Hamadryad, the Ophlophagm Ekipa^ which had the re- 
putation, not only of eating the formidable Cobra dl Capello, but 
of being the fiercest Asiatic reptile known to exist ; inasmuch as 
cases are on record of its having chased men for a distance of 
a mile or more, . moderate-sized rivers even forming no impedi- 
ment to its revengeful pursuit. I was therefore naturally led 
to make extensive enquiries both amongst the natives and those 
friends^ whom a similar interest in Natural History had led to 
stud}' the occurrence and habits of our little known Oplddia^ 
and these enquiries have been rewarded by a gratifying success. 
That I am not telling a twice-told tale" in bring- 
ing this reptile to your notice may be shewn by a quo- 
tation from Dr. Oxley who compiled the best existing sketcls: 
of the Zoology of the island, and who says Snakes are not nu- 
merous in Singapore, the most common is a dark cobra. I 
believe this, with a trigonoeephalus, are the only well authen- 
ticated venomous species in the Island.” Meanwhile a slight 
sketch of all that can be learned on the spot concerning the for- 
midable reptile under notice may be of interest. 

The Raffles Library, though fairly provided with popular 
works on Natural History does not of course pretend to furnish 
specialists with works bearing on the particular study in which 
.they may be engaged; and I was fortunate in finding on ita 
shelves even three works which gave me some information on 
the subject I had chosen for enquiry. Two of these — Piguieris 
Reptiies and Birds" and Woods' Reptiles” contain only 
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passing notices of the snake iiV'C|.uestioo ; biit Dr. Fa,yrer^s mag- 
iiifieeiit work on the Tkanafaphidiu m poisonous snakes of the 
Indian peninsula furnishes the fullest information respecting 
the appearance; habits and powers of its Indian congener. 
Without this latter work; indeed, positive identification would 
have been almost impossible, so necessary are accurate engrav- 
ings to all wlio would endeavour to satisfactorily determine the 
species or family of animals hitherto undeseribed, as our ^'Fellow 
Coloiiists^^ in Singapore. Let me therefore summarize the ac- 
counts given in these books of the formidable serpent I am 
about to deserilje : — 

Louis Figuier's works will be familiar to many hearers. Cover- 
ing a vast extent of ground they are essentially popular"^ and 
as sncli of valin*; though it is seldom lliat the specialist caii; in 
these livtdy volumes, find much that will serve his purposes in 
the way of seieiitifle aceuraev. I was however glad to iind (as 
a beginning';} that M. FiguieFs English Editor (Mr. Gillniore) 
had added to the orignial volume an interesting yjuragraph res- 
pecting the Hainiulryad under notice. He describes it as having 
a less developed hood than tiie true coluai, iuid having a single 
small tooth placed at some distance behind tiie fang*. The only 
species he says, 'Cattains to thirteen feet in length and is pro- 
portionably formidalde being much less iimhl juhI )\*tii’ing in 
its liabits than the Cobras of the genus It preys habitu- 

al]}' on other snakes and seems to be more plentiful eastward of 
the Bay of Bengal tlmn it is in India. Mr. (Hll'more then cites 
instances of itseapture in Burniah mentioning a case in which 
an elephant sneeurnbid to its poison in three hours, and he eom- 
cIikEkS his brief notice by stating that 'Mt apptears not to he 
uncommon in the ilndainan islands, while its range of distri- 
bution extends thengh the Malay countries to the Philippines 
'Sand to New Guinca.^^ This is in fact all that is said of the 
most deadly reptile inhabiting the Asiatic continent. The 
statement that it extended through tiie Malay (countries, 
however, justified me in believing tliat I siionhl eventual- 
ly come upon a more detailed description. Mr. David, on infonmd 
me that museum specimens were rare from two causes ; one, that 
few natives acquainted with its terrible powers cared to attempt 
its capture ; the other that when a specimen was observed, such 
strenuous efforts were made to destroy the reptile, that. its after 
preservation as a specimen was impossible. A headless or 

crushed snake presents but a sorry object, and the outward rcr 
semhlmee oi' thii Ilamadrj/ad to innocuous species has, I doubt 
not, led before this to its rejection by -these unacquainted with 
its (Museum) rarity. ' 
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The next authority I eoiisulted was Mr. Woods^ volume on 
Reptiles. This faseiaatiog writer leaves few subjects wholly 
untouched^ tlirough he of course also sacrifices detail to suit the 
popular nature of his works. Taking his volume as we find iri 
however^ T was glad to come across the following notice of 
our friend. 

The serpent-eating Hamadryad or llamadr^as elaps^ is oota- 
])le for the peculiarity from which it derives its name. It feeds 
almost wholly on reptilesj devouring the lizards that inhabit the 
same coiintryj nnd also living largely on snakes. .Dr. Cantor 
says of this Serpent that it cannot bear starvation nearly so 
well as most reptiles, requiring to be fed at least once a month. 
‘Two specimens in my possession were regularly fed by giving 
them a serpent, no matter whetlier venomous or not, every fort- 
night. As soon as tins food is brought near, the serpent begins 
to hiss loudly, and expanding its hood, rises two or three feet, 
and retaiiiing this attitude as if to take a sure aim, watching the 
movements of the prey, darts upon it in the same manner as the 
Naga Tri})u<liaus (/. e. the cobra) does. "\Yhen the victim is 
killed bv poison, and by degrees swallowed, the act is followed 
by a lethargic state, lasting for about twelve hours.^’ 

The Hamadryad is fond of water, will drink, and likes to pass 
the tongue rapidly through water as if to moisten that member. 
It is a fierce and dangerous reptile, not only resisting when at- 
tacked, hut even })arsiung the foe should he retreat, a proceeding 
contrary to the general rule among serpents. The poison of this 
creature is virulent in action, a fowl dying in fourteen minutes, 
and a dog in less than tiiree hours after receiving the fatal bite, 
although the experiments were made in the cold season, when 
the poison of venomous snakes is always rather inactive. The 
])oisonaus secretion reddens litmus paper very slightly, and, as 
is the case with most serpent poisons, loses its efficacy by being 
exposed to the air. The native Indian name of the Hamadryad 
is Siuikr C/ioar/^ 

The colour of this snake is generally of an olive hue, anburn 
and pale l,»elc)w, but there is a variety marked with cross-bands 
of white. It is large species, varying from four to six feet in 
length, while some specimens are said to reach ten feet.” 

As might have been expected 'Dr* Fayreris' work gives d'ar 
more parrieiilar details, which Tproceed to quote. They embody 
all that is known of the Indian species := — is probably the 
largCwSt and most formidable venomous snake known. * It grows 
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to the length of twelve or fourfceea feet^ and is not only very 
powerful, but also active and aggressive. It is hooded like the 
Cobra, and resembles it in its , general eonfigiiratioa and charac- 
ters, ■ 

Giinther^s definition of it is as follows : — Body rather elon- 
gate ; tail of proportionate length ; head rather short, depressed, 
scarcely distinct from neck, which is dilatable. Occipitals sur- 
ronnded by three pairs of large shields, the two anterior of which 
are temporals. Nostril between two nasals. Lareal none ; one 
or two prie-tbree post-ocnlars. Seales smooth, much imbricae- 
ed, in transverse I’ows, in fifteen series round the body, but it 
many more round the neck ; those of the vertebral series ran 
rather larger than the others.^' 

\'entrals more than 200, anal entire ; anterior suf>candul» 
simple, posterior two rowed, sometimes all bifid. Maxillary 
with a large fang in front, which is perforated at the end, show- 
ing a longitudinal grove in front ; a second, small, simple tooth 
at some distance behind the fang. The colour of this snake 
varies according to age aiul locality. The adult is some shade 
of olive green or brown. According to Gunther it is : — 

Olive green above ; the shields of the head, the scales of the 
neck, hinder part of the body and of the tail edged with black; 
trunk wdth numerous oblique, alternate black and white bands 
oouverging towards the head; lower parts marbled with blackish, 
or uniform pale greenish.^^ This variety is found in Bengal, 
Assam, the Malayan Peninsula, and Southern India. 

Brownish olive, uniform anteriorly, with the scales black 
edged posteriori}’’ ; each scale of the tail with a very distinct 
white, black-edged ocelles ; as in Plyas mucosiis/^ 

This variety is not found in Bengal ; Giiiither says it h 
found in the Philippine Islands^ and perhaps in Burmah.^^ 

Uniform brownish black, scales of the hinder part of the 
body and of the tail somewhat lighter in the centre; all the 
lower parts black, except the chin and throat, which are yellow.'^ 
This variety is found in Borneo. 

Young specimens have a much more varied coloration ; they 
are black, with numerous white, equidistant, narrow cross bauds 
descending obliquely backwards ; head with four white cross- 
bands ; one occupies the extremity of the throat, the second 
across the posterior frontals, third across the crown of the head, 
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1 f-limd the obit ; the fourth across the occiput to the angle of 
the mouth ; the two latter bands are composed of oval spots. 

« In a specimen from the Anamallay Mountains the belly is 

Mick and the white bands extend across, being "wider than on 

tL back • in a second specimen, of which the locality is unknown, 
he belly is white, each ventral having a blackish margin. The 
young Ophiophagus might well be mistaken for a snake of 
another genus. 

» Major Beddome says the young Ophiophagus is yeiy 
i;heke i)bJS«« JJenflro^Ma, an innocent snake, ibe shields 
- in-oundiuo- the oceipitals are large, and give a distinctive char- 
■icter to till snake. There is one pra-orbital, seven upper labials, 
‘tlie tliird and fourth entering into the orbit, the third the larg- 

entire 


third and mnvm — 

the seventh anti jenent very low ; temporals large, 2 by 
' ’ rals ; sub-cuudals SO- 100 ; the number ot e 


venti'ciio K ^ ^ 

anterior siib-candals varies mucii 

The Ophiophagus is probably the largest and most deadly 
ofthethamitopbidia; fortunately, though widely distributed it 
s not very common". According to Gunther it is found m al- 
most everV partoFtlie Indian continent; in the Andaman and 
Philippine Islands, in Java, Sumat.^a, ^raeo, and according to 
liimbnl in New Guinea. Majm- Beddome of Madras says he 
has killed one nearly fourteen feet in length near _ Uttack m 
Beni^al, where it is common. I had a hvmg specimen th . 
dusky vaiiety from Rangoon, nearly twelve feet in length. 

«The Hamadryas, says Dr. Cantor, is very fierce, and is 
always ready not onlv to attack, but to pursue, when opposed , 
this too is ab-onspieuous trait in the Tenassenm serpent. 

» its name implies, it feeds upon other snakes, though 
orobably when its usual food is not forthcoming, it is contented 
wi^h birds, mammals, fish, frogs, &c. 

“ It resembles the Cobra, cxept that it 
to its size, and its hood is relatively smaller; it is, howevei 

more ™Tu 1 in its movements, and more rapidly I s 

occasionally seen with the snake-charmers who prize it high y 
mow; buttheysayit is ex^iagly dangerous to catch, 
and difficult to handle before its faa^ are removed. 

It w!U fc. ..ya toSsS 
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The specimen before us, however,. -..is undoubtedly that variety 
and as such is of considerable: interest, though the black marks 
between the scales are less defined than in Dr. Fayrers' admirable 
drawing. . 

Such being all the available information 1 was able to collect 
on the subject of the Hamadryad you will easily understand 
that I was pleased to make the acquaintance of two gentlemen 
of this place, who had for some years devoted themselves to col- 
lecting and preserving such objects of Natural History as the 
extensive grounds surrounding their house in Sirangoon Road 
allowed them to capture. I mentioned to them my desire to 
come across a veritable specimen of 0. Jiltq)8 and in a very few 
days wTis informed that they had as they belie vetl one of these 
snakes in their colleetion. I was invited to inspect it and at 
first sight we had no doubt of the correctness of the identifiea- 
tioD. A detailed comparison of their specimen with Dr. Fayreris 
plate in bis ^^Thanatophidia of India convinced me that the 
sought- for reptile was before us. I subjoin the narrative of its 
capture verbaiinh as furnished. 

My mandore Manis^" i^members the capture of the snake 
very well, as he had a very narrow escape of being bitten. The 
attack was quite unprovoked ; in fact the first sign of the snake^s 
presence jyas a loud hiss, and the sight of the snake^s head 
raised in the air on a level with his ( the mandore^s ) breast. 
By jumping smartly back he evaded the spring of the hama- 
dryad and succeeded by means of bamboos close at hand, and 
with the aid of the other gardeners close by, in getting the 
snake hell down to the ground until a noose was slipped round 
!\is head, in which state he was placed alive in a large bottle. 

I saw the snake alive in the bottle and it was only just dead 
from suifocation when I poured in the spirit to preserve it. 

The mandore did not see the snake before, as it was coiled ia 
a recess amongst the roots of a large soontal tree about io 
} ards from our house, and he was approaching the house froiri 
the other side of the tree ; the snake made his spring just as the 
man passed by. The man bad been thirty years in Singapore at 
least (he is a Bawian,) but had never seen this sort of snake be- 
fore. He knew however at once from descriptions given him by 
old Malays, and by men who lived in the. jungle that it wtis a 
Tudong-kor^ kuning. He had often heard of this snake and 
knew it to be very deadly in its bite. He had heard that it 
also called Ular-mari but does not think this last the cor- 
rect name, as he says 'it is' evidently allied to the Cobra; 
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be called it Ular tudoiig-ita^ The mandore states 

that he remembers seeing a snake something like this about 
six feet long, also hooded but black in color, shot by my father 
about twenty years age ; but thinks that was only a very large 
and old cobra. He says he has heard that formerly these 
hamadryads were not so rare as they are now, but they were 
always hard to get a sight of, as when men came across them 
they alw^ays smashed them up with their sticks, or whatever 
weapons they might have with them. He had also heard of 
deaths resulting from their bites. As I said before, I saw, in 
company'- with my mother and father, this snake alive, and my 
mother hearing the noise made by the natives, ran out of the 
house about 2 p. m. and saw the snake being noosed prior to 
being put in the bottle. Whilst in the bottle ics ferocity re- 
mained unabated, and the sight of a finger or stick was enougli 
to make it bite viciously at the object.^^ 

The reference to the similar snake, black in colour, may point 
to the existence of what is known as the dusk}’ variety of the 
haraadi’} ad in Singapore. I can only say that in such a case 
it will be extremely interesting to meet with a specimen, though 
its greater resemblance to the ordinary cobra deprives it of the 
claim to attention made by the variety under notice, which 
might be mistaken by the uninitiated for a harmless serpent — a 
proof of which is afforded by the fact that our best known local 
sportsman has himself twice seen the reptile without being aware- 
of its deadly qualities. 
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TOTES ox GETTA AXD caoutchoucs 

IN THE MALAY PENINSULA. 

BY Mil. H. J. MURTON, 

Siipf, Botauieal Gardens Sin/ja/jore, 

Having so recently as last December ^iven the results of my 
investigations into the origin of Malay GntUis and liuMerH in a 
Report to the local (fovernrnent, I may perhaps be aeeused of 
iteration in returning to the subject so soon ; but a-s the matter 
is one of increasing importance^ and as greater publicity will be 
-ensured^ and thereby discussion invited, through the pages of the 
Society's J(uirnai, I have been induced to guve tiie tbllowlng re- 
sume of wliat I have hitherto been able to learn about them. 

First of all it is necessary to distinguish here between Gutta 
Percha and Caoutchouc — producing orders. 

The trees producing Gutta Pereha are all ineinbers of the 
■order Snjmfacfre^ a family which includes many species useful to 
man, the best known in the Straits being j)erhaps the Chiko 
(Sapota Aeras.) 

The Gutta-producing trees are coiitiued to the genus isouandra, 
which is ’limited to 6 species by the authors of the Genera Plan- 
tarum/'’'' Isonandra-Giitta is the oldest known species and yields 
what is known ^ in commerce as Gutta Pereha in local parlance 
<3utta Tabao- 

This tree is (.‘ccasionally met with in Singapore and in Johor 
in the Pulai hills, and I have met with it in Perak on Gnnong 
Meru, Gunong Sayong, Gunong Panjang, Gunong BuliO, Gu- 
nong Hijau and Buja ng Malacca, whore large trees of SO to 1:^0 
feet are met witly but owing to the reckless way in which the 
•Gutta is collected, it is fast disappearing', and every succeeding 
year the collectors are obliged to go furtiier from their karnpoiigs 
in search of it. 

The mode of collecting the milk is as follows. A tree not less 
tlian S feet in circumference at three feet from the ground is se- 
lected, the larger the tree the greater the quantity of Gutta ob- 
tainable, it is then cut dowrn at 5 or 0 feet from the ground, and 
as .soon as it is felled the top is taken off where the principal stem 
is about 8 or 4 inches in diameter ; this the nativ’^essay causes the 
trunk to yield a larger quantity of milk ; it is then ringed at in- 
tervals of 5 to 15 inches with and the milk collected in co- 
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coaout shells, palm leaves or any thiui^ available, and then boiled 
for an hoar, otherwise it becomes brittle and useless. Its average 
price per pikul* (ddd lbs) is from f in5 to|50, according to quality. 

The only other Gutta Percha that I have seen is PuMt 

the product of I. rancropliylla; the tree differs frjin I. Gutta in the 
shape and colour of its leaves, and is readily re:'Ognized at a dis- 
tance b}' the Perak eolleetors. 

Idus Gutta is obtained in the ^ way as the former, but 

is worth only about |I5 per pikul It differs in appearance from 
G. taban in being wliite, more spongy and less plastic ; but it 
is often found adulterated with 6. jelutong, which causes it to 
be brittle and almost useless. The trees of each species yield 
about catties of Gutta each. ..They appear to be very slow- 
growing trees, and one d ft. in circumfereuee at d ft. from the 
ground would doubtless prove on minute examination to be dO 
years old. wSides of hills, on granite formations, in well drained 
spots, appear best suited to their requirements ; and if their cul- 
tivation is attempted the best plan to adopt is certainly to 
procure ripe seeds and sow them singly in pots, made of a joint 
and one iuteroode of a bamboo, and when ready for planting in 
permanent plantations, the bamboo should be split down on two 
sides and planted also ; thus preventing any injury to the tap- 
root, of which they are very impatient. Large quantities of 
small plants are met with in the jungle, but they require very 
careful lifting on account of their long tap-root ; any injury to 
which, even if they survive, they take a long time to recover. 
Of the Indiar Rubbers, or Caoutehoues, I have met w ith two 
varieties in the Straits, rAz, Gutta Ram bong and Gutta Singgarip. 

In rny report to the local Government, I mentioned mj belief’ 
that G. Rambong was procured from Flem elmtica and since then 
Mr. Low has written to me that I was correct in the supposition,, 
as be had seen braindies and young trees of the species in question ; 
so that nothing more need be said here about G. Rambong*, but 
the origin of Gutta-Singgarip is still uncertain. A large plant 
has been found in the jungle bordering the Botanical Gardens 
which yields Gutta exactly alike G.: Singgarip, but both Dr. 
Beccari and myself failed to find a perfect flower as they had 
all been punctured by a minute insect, which in its attempts- 
to get at the nectar destroyed the reproductive organs. Mr. 
Strettell of the Forest Dept, of British Burmah has discovered a 
new Caoutchouc prodiieing tree in Pegu, which yields a product 
equal to the best Borneo Rubber and which Mr. Kurz determined 
to be Ghamnesda {Urceola) esculenta. 

G. Jelutong, which is often used to adulterate Gutta .Taban 

-1 ^ fmm a siWies of Alvxia. 
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THK WILD TfUBES 01? THE MALAY FEN 

The CoHiieii of the Royal Asiatie Society of the Stniits 
Braneb have resolved to invite the assistance of persons reskHii<> 
•or travelliiig* in the Peninsula, in Sumatra, or in the adjacent 
•countries, with a view to the collection of fuller and more varied 
information than has been hitherto ohtainetl in reo‘an1 to the 
wild tribes of these regions. * 

The interest such investigations possess for Ethindogy, 
Philology &c., and the importance of })roseenting them without 
delay, are suliieiently obvious. The following pasaage from Mr. 
Logan^s writings ( I. A. Journal 1850. voL IT p. •264-5) will 
instruct those to whom the subject is new as to the precise ob- 
.jeets to be aimed at, and the best methods of enquiry to lie fol- 
lowed. For the Ethnology, of any given region the first require- 
ment is a full and accurate description of each tribe in it, and 
in the adjacent and conneetid regions, as it exists at present 
and has existed in recent or historical times. This embraces 
the geographical limits and the numbers of the tribe, the 
Physical Geography of its bx^atimis, and its relations of all 
kinds to intermixed, surrounding, and more distant tribes. 
The environments of the race thus aseertainal, the individual 
man must be described in his Physiological and Mental Cha- 
raeteristics and in his language. The Familv in all its pecu- 
liarities of formation and preservation, the relative position of 
its members, its labours and its amusements, must next be 
studied. The agglomeration of families into communities, 
united socially ])ut not politically, is also to be considered. 
Lastly, the Clan, Society, Tribe or Nation as a political unity, 
either isolatetl, confederate, or subordinate, must be investiga- 

ted in all its institutions, customs and relations 

When we attempt to enquire into the cause or origin of any 
of the facts presented by our ethnic Monograph of the kind 
we have indicated, Yve find that, very little light is to be ob- 
tallied in tlie history of the particular tribe. It sug^gests 
numerous enquiries, but can answer only a few. If we confine 
our attention to it, the great ..mass of its 'characteristics are 
soon lost in a dark and seemingly impenetrable antiquity. 
Bat altluiugli each race, w^heh thus taken by itself, vanishes 
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along iti^ sepamte putli, it assumes an entirely new aspect 
when we compare it with other raees/^ 

To assist ill the eolleetioii of dialects the following A ocabulary;, 
consisting* of one hundred woi-ds and fifteen numerals^ has been 
compiled and piinted by the Society’ p an^l will it is hoped prove 
of use, particularly in regard to the various Semang, Sakei and 
Jakim dialects iu the interioi’ of the Peninsula. 


hi coliecting Vocabularies the following points should be 
borne in mind, in order to facilitate the comparison of one dialect 
with another. 

1. In all cases to ascertain the exact name and locality (or 
nomadic district) of the tribe, as described by itself. 

2. In taking down such generic words as tree and bird^^ 
to distingnisb carefully the general name (if there is one) from 
the names of particular kinds of tree and birds. This rule has a 
very wide application among uncivilized Tribes, which commonly 
l>ossess hut one word for crw, katNl and for 


To give all the synonymous or nearly synonymous words 
in use in each ease, with easy distinction of their meaning as 
far as possible. Undeveloped dialects usually possess a very 
redundant Vocabulary in respect oi objects 


T. To ol)serve carefully whether or not a wt>rd be of one 
syllable ; and if of more than one syllable whether or not it be 
a compound word. This is particularly important where the 
words begin or end, as they frequently do in such dialects, 
with a doulde <'onsonant like Kn, or Np. 

5. To observe and represent the sound of each word as fully 
and exactly as possible, and for this purpose to adhere to the 
system of spelling recommended in the report published at pap 
45 of this Journal. The following is a List or worns, the 
equivalents for which it is desired, for the purpose of comparison, 
to oldain in as many of the Wild-Tril>e Dialects as possible. 
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List of 


Man 

Woman 

Hnsband 

Wife 

Father 

Mother 

Child 


Belly 

Blood 

Body 

Bone 

Ear 

Eye 

Face 

Finger 

Foot 

Hair 

Hand 

Head 

Moufcb 

Hail 

Hose 

Skin 

Spear 

Sum pita n 

Waist-Cloth 


Jungle 

Mountain 

Biver 

Sea 

Barth 

Sky 

Sun 

Moon 

Star 

Thunder 

Ligbtninaf 

"Wind 

Bain. 

Fire 

Water 

Buy 

Higbt 

T>-day 

To-morrow 

Yesterday 
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W0IID.S ].OIi FORMING CojtPARATIVB VoCABI LARrES; 


Tongue 

Tooth 

Bird 

Egg 

Feather 

Ft male 
Male 

Aiigator 

Ant 

Deer 

Dog 

Elephant 

Fish 

Fowl 

Mosquito 

Pig 

Rat 

Rhinoceros 

Snake 


Tree 

Alive 

Dead 

Cold 

Hot 

Large 

Small 

Black 

W'hite 

Co Die 

Go 

Eat 

Drnk 

Sleep 


Flower 

Fruit 

Leaf 

Root 

Seed 

Wood 


Banana 

Oocoa-nub 

Rice 

Honey 

Oil 

Salt 

.Wax 

Gold 

Iron 

Silvei 

Tin 

Arrow 

Boat 

Mat 

Paddle 


Oce 

Two 

Three 

J^our 

Five 

Sk 

Seven 

Bight 

h^iue 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twelve 

Twenty 

Thirty 

One hundred 
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■, .MISCEM:.AKE0US ■ NOTICES, 

H'hk Se.ua.no and Sakel Tribes , of ' the D[st.r.k:tsS oe Kedale 

AND PeIIAK BORDEllTNG OH PrOVTNCE WeTJ.ESEFA\ 


The following interesting partieulars relating to the Semang 
jtiid Sakei Tri!)es of the little known region lying hehiiul Pro- 
vioee Wellesley were recently published in the Field Newspaper 
(April the 28rd 1878.) It is not difficult to iudentify the sig- 
nature as that of a gentleman lately in charge of the Province 
Police, who spent some time in the neighbouring jungde. 

The Semang and Sakei, as they are termed bv themselves, 
” claim by tradition to be the aborigines of the Malay Penin- 
sula, and to have settled down in their present locality after 
years of travel in an endeavour to reach the end of the land. 
The inroads of the Malays have driven them from the borders 
near tlie sea to tlie centre of the country, where still exist the 
prime<eva] forests in which they can remain unmolested by 
their fellow men, whom they fear mr>re than the Avild Ix^asts 
with whom they live. 

The features ot the Sakei, or plains^' men, are those of the 
Negro, and it is a matter for students of the dispersi<.)ii of races 
to, .decide how and from wlience come the dark skin, wooly hair, 
Hat noses, and thkrk lips so prevalent amongst the Sakei of the 
Malay Peninsula. , 

The true Semang, on tlie other hand, has a complexion of a 
light co]>j>er colour, brown straight liair, and a clear skin. 

“ 11ie two tribes speak ditferent languages, but follow the same 
mode of life, and are on amicable terms. The Sernangs keep 
almost entir^^ly to their mountain jiuigle, wliile the Sakei oc- 
oasionaliy issue from their plain retreats to liold (-ommuriication 
with the Malays. 

l^lie lirst oceasion in whieliT had a view of these intercstitig 
specimens of humanity was in the year 1861 VNdiile on a tour 
of inspection at the head of the Selama river, a branch of the 
Kriau, whicli latter was the boundary., priof to the Perak u'ar, 
between that country and the British possessions near its mouth. 
On arriving at a Malay kampong close to Gimong Tnas, a high, 
peak of the centre mountain range I learnt that there were a 
number of Sakei in the neighbourhood, and' <>f course at oneh 
expressed a 'wish to see them, and accordingly sent a mutual 
Malay friend to ask the Chief if he wotifd come to see the 
C/v/?/// or white man. '* ' ' * 
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^^Tlie chief, who gloried ia the name of Taboo, or sugar-cane, 
was about 5 ft. 3 in. high, of a dark brown complexion, with 
very flat features, and grizzly hair which would vie with a ne- 
groes in twist. 

His frame was spare to a degree, but hard ; his muscles knot- 
ted and visible in every portion of his light tigure, which still 
retained the the elasticity of manhood, notwithstanding his 
age, which must have been about fifty-five or sixty. His eyes 
small and piercing, moved about in a restless, suspicious man- 
ner, which nothing could prevent, ami in this feature the Ma- 
lays are wont to recognise a wild man, 

“ I was told that when a man vvaiited to many he first of all 
spoke to the girl; if she agreed, he then went to the father and 
mother, taking some jungle produce as a gift. Tim terms of 
purchase were then arranged — nsually a piece of iron, some roots 
and flowers; and when these were forthcoming a day was fixed 
for the ceremony, which consisted simply of a feast in the neigh- 
bourhood of an ant-bill (where the Malays suppose that spirits 
reside), after wditch the couple leave and proceed to some favou- 
rable spot for their honey moon, returning at leisure to the tribe. 
It is a most peculiar feature with these people that the marriage 
law exists at all ; and further, the stringency which attaches to it 
is astounding. Polygamy is allowed, but is seldom |>ractised ; 
while the punishment for adultery is death — usually carried out 
by a relative, who invites his victim to a hunting excursion, and, 
after tiring him out, beats his brains out with a club while he is 
asleep, and leaves him to rot on the earth denying to his re- 
mains the rough sepulture given to those w^ho die in an honour- 
able way, whose remains are laid on a log of wood, in a sitting 

posture, and buried a foot or two under the ground . 

I made strict enquiries as to their belief, naturally concluding 
there would exist some idea of a Supreme Being ; but, to m} 
surprise these people had no idea of a God ; they had no repre- 
sentative caves or sacred spots; nothing was looked upon as 
supernatural ; they did not bother themselves to imagine a cause 
for thunder or lightning, or sun or moon, or any of the pheno- 
mena wdiicli one and all give rise in other savages to poetical 
ideas of dragons, combats, and destroying spirits. The Saket 
were born, lived as best they could, died, rotted, and there 
ended. They build no bouses, seldom stop more than two days 
in one spot, and pursue a thoi’oaglUy nomadic life, having no 
flocks or herds, existing from hand to month, but free and 
this they prize to a wonderful degree. Nothing will induce a 
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Bakei to become civilized, even so much as the Malay of the 
interior ; he is never happy except while roaming in his native 
forest, and, although tte will eat rice and smoke tobacco, which 
he can only get from the Malays, he rushes off after satisfying^ 
his craving for the weed ( of which he is inordinately fond ) 
and does not appear again for months. 


The second oeeasion of meeting these people was at the 
head of the Baling river, a branch of the Muda, near Pa- 
tani, where I had the good fortune to come across a tribe 
under the protection of the Raja of Kedah, by whose orders 
they roamed unmolested through his country. I received a 
visit from the chief and a party of his people, men, women, 
and children numbering in all a dozen, and for a week had 
daily intercourse with them. The members of this tribe differ- 
ed greatly from those near the Selama river, for they were 
of the Semang race for the most part. The chief himself, 
who had received the title of “ datu^^ or chief from the raja 
was a man of no common intelligence; besides his own Ian- 
o^uage, which is different from any I have ever read of, he 
spoke Malay and Siamese. Dressed in the sarong of the Ma- 
lavs, at a distance it was impossible to detect that he was 
not one of that race ; but on close inspection be bore* all the 
evidences of bis extraction, and especially that restlessness of 
the eye which, as I said before, is so sure a sign of the de- 
nizen of the forest. Amongst his followers w^ere two Bro- 
thers, named Gading (or Joory) and Buloo (Bamboo) whose ap- 
pearance struck me very much. About twenty-three and twenty- 
five years of age respectively, these men were perfect specimens 
of manhood. Five feet ten or eleven in height, their limbs were 
symmetrical to a degree ; their features, finely cut and intelli- 
o^ent, were positively good ; their bodies, perfectly formed, ren- 
dered their movements particularly graceful, and I must admit 
to being envious of their fine proportions and general air of 
« robust health. They were a kind of body guard of their Datu, 
« and he w^as evidently proud of them, and justly so/^ 

Some interesting particulars, though with fewer details, have 
also been published in the Official Reports of Mr. Swettenham 
(April 1875), who encountered some tribes of the Sakei in Ulu 
kim ' Mr. Dal}^ who came across them in the upper part of the 
Ulu Perak (June 1875) ; and Captain Speedy who encountered 
other tribes shortly afterwards in the Bidor district, nearly m 
miles off. 
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ANTiqcOTEs OF Province Wellesley. : ■ •: 

Col. James Low^ who w’-as for mai^’' years SuperinteiKleiit 
in charge of Province Wellesley^, makes the following* reference 
to this subject in his Dissertation on the soil and agriculture 
of Penang and Province Wellesley/^ published in Singapore in 
1836, 

'' While employed several years ago in exploring the ruins of 
an ancient Boudhist temple in Province Wellesley, — an account 
of which I have promised to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta — I 
obtained a small coffee-pot which had been carefully built up 
with bricks at the depth of four or five feet. The lid was firm- 
ly baked, but on being' handled, the vessel crumbled, nearly to 
pieces — within it was found the figure of a fowl constructed of 
thin silver wire, which also fell to pieces on being handled. 
But the bill and feet were perfect, ])ring made of an alloyad 
metal, chiefly gold.^^ 

The writei gives no clue as to the whereabouts of this ancient 
Buddhist temple, but I imagine it to have been one of those sin- 
gular mounds of shells wdiich are to be met with in the north of 
Province Wellesley not far from the Muda river. They are com- 
posed of sea-shells of the kind called kepah and karang (cockles) 
by the Malays, though they are situated at some distance from 
the sea. No other shells of the kind are to ])e found near the 
place, I believe. I have been told by Malays in Province 'Wel- 
lesley that one of these mounds was opened and explored by GoL 
Low. If the others, left perfect by him, have escaped destruc- 
tion at the hands of Chinese limebiirners, they will probably be 
worth examination and description. Goa kepah” ( shell- 
cave), a place in the neighbourhood, no doubt takes its name 
from these mounds. I do not know if Col. Lo^v carried out his 
intention of describing the results of his exploration. I have 
searched through the only volumes of the proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta to which I have access (vols. I, II 
and III.), but I have found no paper on the subject. 

At the foot of Bukit Mertajam, on the South side, there is a 
block of granite on which some rude characters have been traced. 
The Malays call it haiu mrat^ the rock of the writing. I believe 
that the inscription has never been deciphered and that the cha- 
racter has not been identified. When I saw it last (in 1874), 
it was difiScult in places to detect the ancient inscription on the 
rugged face of the rock, its » faint lines contrasting strangely 
with the deeply-cut initials of CoL Low on the same boulder. 

W. E. M. ■ 
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ToBA,— SUMATEA.',;^^''' 

a detailed High Toba^ in the Batak 

Country, appearing ill the of the 4tli April, 

the following particulars were recently translated in the StmiU 
Times. Since the Military operations of the Dutch from Sing- 
kel, some accurate information has, for the first time, been ob- 
tained regarding these interesting districts, hitherto a ten a in^ 
ooguita even to the Dutch themselves. 

High Toba, which is at present so much talked of on the- 
coasts, is a table land, situated between the 2nd and drd degrees 
of North Latitude and between the 98th and 99th degrees of 
East Longitude from Greenwich. It is generally an extensive 
steppe country covered almost every where with thickly grow- 
ing lallaiig and intersected by clefts from 200 to 300 rliine-laod 
feet deep. In the plain the Tobaiiese cultivates dry rice and 
ubi. In tilling, he makes use of an efficient plough drawn by 
one or two buffaloes. In the clefts which usually abound in 
water, many promising Sawah fields are met with. Excepting 
maize, gambier, pisang, and some other fiaiits, no produce is, 
however, found, even fire wood is very scarce. Notwithstanding 
this scarcity the soil cannot be termed unfertile, it being almost 
every where covered with a thick layer of humus. But mutual 
divisions among the people and mutual hatred prevent joint 
efforts to irrigate the land by canals from the Batang Taro river 
which rises there. High Toba being about 3000 feet above the 
sea level, the temperature is very moderate and may sometimes 
be even termed cold. In the shade the thermometer barely 
rises to 20^ Reaumur, and early in the morning it falls to 12^^ 
R. The populations of High Toba, who in manners, customs, 
several of their general laws, and certain pecularities of character 
form a whole, may be divided amongst inhabited places lying 
1 to 2 hours from each other ; or if preferable, amongst districts 
containing 20, 30, or 40 villages close together. On the other 
hand, on the shores bf the Toba lake, 1,000 villages containing 
300,000 souls at least can be seen at a glance. A traveller com- 
ing from the south can see the lake lying 1,500 to 2,000 feet 
below him, the panorama being an impressive one, assuredly too 
grand for cannibals like the Bataks. Even Switzerland with its 
abundance of lakes need not be ashamed to include that blue mir- 
ror in its landscapes. The Toba lake is fed by a- great number of 
streams which flow into it from all sides, chiejdy from the north. 
It has a considerable outlet on the east. It lies from east to north 
west, being about 10 hours long and 4 broad, with a breath of ^ 
hours to the north west. In the middle there is, however, a 
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large and thickly peopled island, * Tli^ prahufs of the natives are 
made of long bollowed-out tree stems, provided on both sides 
with outriggers to keep the equilibrium. With there very heavy 
and unwieldy pralms manned by 200 to 300 men naval battles 
are sometimes fought. On the shores of the lake, which are as 
it were covered with villages, there are splendid terraces laid out 
into rice fields lying one above another. The villages are mostly 
well fortified and impregnable to a Batak enemy, but in con- 
structing them, cartouche, shot and shells have naturally not 
been thought of several are surrounded by walls 10 to 20 feet 
high which are often protected by ditches *20, 30, and even 40 
feet deep. These ditches are flashed by the help of conduits, 
and, when the village is besieged, can again be filled with water. 
One village, so fortified, once held out against an enemy 10,000 
strong. For greater security bastions are also built, surrounded 
by concealed pitfalls, ranju^s, and such like. Notwithstanding 
the great scarcity of wood, the houses and lamias ( assembly 
houses ) are very strongly and elegantly built, the honour and 
riches of the natives consisting in them. We have already often 
mentioned that Toba is thickly peopled. Almost all the Batak- 
tribes hold that Toba is the cradle of their race. In the charac- 
ter of the people there is, however, something savage, something 
unbridled ; yes, something of the animal. To those however, 
who can deal with tliem they are accessible, and suffer themselves 
to be led by them. Yet, in consequence of other circumstances, 
missionary work will be somewhat difficult there. In no ease 
however will it be hopeless labour. Besides great riches and 
deep poverty, the most intense cunning, and credible narrow 
mindedness, we find there also the most disgusting deformities 
by the side of many slim muscular and well built forms. These 
contrasts are caused by the complete freedom of the one and the 
complete dependence and slavery of the other. 

Let us look upon a genuine Tobanese. There be stands be- 
fore you with regular, large and well built figure, usualiy with 
significant and defiant looks. His clothing gives one at once a 
high opinion of his prosperity and princely descent. A durable 
garment, either black and white, or black and red, of the value 
of 4. to 6 Spanish dollars, is bound round the trips by a white 
girdle, and hangs down to bis feet. Another garment as costly 
hangs over the shoulder. Both his ears are adorned with gold 
rings, and on his bead be wears a white or red turban. At feasts ’ 
the latter is of silk, or he wears a-u ornamental string of pearls 
through his hair, which he allows to hang down in long plaits 
in war timej besides a copper pipe, worth 30 Spanish dollars. 
In Toba a tael of gold is worth 8 Spanish dollars. ' 
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* * In terrible contrast with the dress of the' well-to-do, is the deep 
misery of the slaves. When these nnfortiinates become enslaved 
by usury and deceit, every measure is, generally speaking, taken 
to keep them in the lowest stage of poverty and want. In the 
possession of a great number of slaves consist, properly speak- 
ing, the wealth and the pride of a prosperous Tobanese. It is 
no rarity to find notables or headmen each possessing from 
100 to 200 slaves, there being even families who possess as 
many as ten villages, all inhabited by slaves, who till the 
fields, build the villages, and serve as soldiers in the wars of 
their masters. We have still to name one pitiable class of men, 
namely the eunuchs who, however, save in Toba, are no long- 
er found in the Batak country. Luckily they are few; they 
are used to accompany and attend upon women. For free 
people and headmen wives are very dear in Toba. In Silin- 
dong and Pan galoan, people pay 10 and more buffaloes fora 
young woman. In Toba the figure rises to 20 and 30, be- 
sides horses, gold, slaves, &c. In Toba alone the custom still 
prevails of keeping the skulls of deceased fathers ahd grand- 
fathers. The dead man remains several years in a so/jo, in a 
coffin closed with rosin, until the skull can at length betaken 
away without difficulty. On a suitable day the eldest son tales 
the skull of his father to the market place, shews it to the 
headmen present, while he gives away a cow for public use 
saying Our father wished once more to visit the market.^^ 
Af'ler this there follows a series of festivities in ho&our of 
the deceased, for which the whole family bring together 20 
to 30 buffaloes to be slaughtered. During the festivities the 
skull is adorned with a silk turban and gold rings. The 
skull at length finds a resting place in the grave. On do- 
mestic occurrences, and in war time, the skull plays an important 
part, together with the spirit of the deceased. Should a skull be 
made away with, it is considered as foreboding ill-luck, and as 
being the greatest disgrace that ca.n befall a family/'’ 

Siamese Titles. 


The following note is appended to Capt. Burney^s map of 
the Siamese Provinces (referred to at p, 57) and is no doubt In 
Capt. Burney'’s handwriting. It was probably written in 1826, 
when the first Treaty with Siam was framed. 

It is of course as difficult to define the exact meaning of 
Siamese Titles, as that of many English Titles and degrees of 
rank, 

C/iow is Lord and Master, and CAow Moowng Lord or Grover- 
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.»0r of a eom-iitry. The Grovamof General of ladia is styled 
Chow Moomig Bengala ; KMm is love and gratitude, and a Chief 
in conversation is styled, ^^Chow Khun/^ Than is just, so Chow 
Than is a title generally given to a chief. when added to 

the name of a country or town^ signifies Governor, thus the Go- 
vernor of Penang is styled Pya Ko Mah^ or the King of Kedah 
Pya Mooting Serai, The Siamese name of Kedah, Moomig Serai.. 
is taken from Kedah Peak, which they call Khas Serai/" and 
the Malays Gunong Jerai” or “ Gherai."" ^hChow Pya"" may be 
translated into Governor General, but it is a title also annexed 
to hig^h offices near the sovereign, and particularly to chiefs 
nearly related to the Koyal Family ; thus the Kalahom"" or 
commander in chief, and the ^hChakri,"" or Prime Minister are 
called Chow Pya/" The former superintends the affairs of all 
Provinces to ttie South of Bangkok, and the latter, of all to the 
North of that city; and to their affairs revspcetively the most 
minute reports are transmitted from every Province, from Sin- 
gora to Cheung Mai or Zemee. The present Minister for 
Foreign Affairs is a Pya, Pya Klang,"" and being related to the 
Eoyal Family is often stj led Chow Pya/" He is said to be 
very friendly to the English : Prak, when annexed to a form or 
country, may be translated into Lieutenant Governor ; “ Luang"" 
or Chrom"" to a Resident, and Mom"" or Khom"" to ati 
officer in charge ; much lower in rank Pya.,"" Prak,"" &c., are 
also conferred as honorary titles on other public officers, and 
when annexed to a raan"s name appear to correspond to Baronets, 
Knights &e. The late Mr. Light is said to have been made a 
Prak"" by the King of Siam. 

^‘Punahua,"" Loubere translates into Hua"" (the head) of 
Phan"^ (Thousands) ; but I am told the title is derived from 
^^Phoh,"" father, ^^No"" on, ^^Hua"" head, meaning I bear you 
as my father on my head"" denoting the highese respect according 
to the custom of oriental nations. The Siamese generally affix 
the wood Phoh/" father, to the names of their chiefs. The 
three sons of the Chow Pya of Ligor styled Phoh Kloom,"" 
Phoh-Pho"" and Phoh-Sing/" the last of which resembled so 
nearly the Malayan wood Poosing"" deceitful, that the father 
on establishing that son at Kedah directed him to* be alway.s 
called by the Malayan title ^^Baginda Muda,"" or young Prince. 
The Siamese name for Singapore is Ko-mai"" new Island/" 
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PROCEEDINGS 


j 

j ANNUAL MEETING, Urn JANITABY. 

I Minuter^ 

I The Aiumal Gieneral Meeting of the Straits Branch of 
i the Eoyal Asiatic Society was held at the Raffles Library 
’ at 8.30 p.nn on Monday tlie 13th January, 1879. 

FreseyiL 

I Veu. Arch, G, F. Hose, m. a. — President. 

I A, M. Skinner, Esq., Hon Secy. 

I The Hon, C. J. Irving, Hon. Treasurer. 

' E. Bieher, Esq., l. l. d. 

N. B. Dennys, Esq., Hi. D. 

J, Miller, Esq. 

D. F. A. Hervey, Esq, 

E. Koek, Esq. 
and numerous members and visitors. 

Mr. Geo. Mansfield is elected a member as proposed by 
> the CouiieiL 

; The Honorary Secretary reads the CouneiFs Annual Report. 

It is agreed by the Meeting that the Repoi't be adopted 
and published. 

The Honorary Treasurer reads the Council’s Financial 
Report. 

It is agreed by the Meeting that the Report be adopted 
and published. 

j The President then addresses the Meetmg and concludes 
i by resigning, on behalf of himself and the other members 
I of the Council, the offices which they have discharged during 
I, i-ffhe-past year. ■ *■ - ' , ' - ^ 

The Council then proceeds to ballot for the Officers and 
Council during 1879, Messrs. Dennys and Koek acting as 


The following’ Officers and Coiiiieillors are elected : — 



President, Yen. Arch. 6. P, Hose, il a. 

Vioe-President 1 5““^’ ?• J- 

t Singapore, Major S. Dimloj 

Honorary Secretary, A. M. Skinner, Esq, 
Honorary Treasurer, J. Miller Esq, 

CoraciLLOBB, 


■ ■ B.: Bieber, :Bsq.., -.L. n, n. 

^ N. B. Dennys, Esq., Ph D. 

* E. Koek, Esq. 

D. E. A, Hervey, Esq. 

R. W. Hiillett, Esq., m. a. 

A vote of thanks to the Honorary Secretary for his services 
during the year having been put and carried, the Meeting 
separates, 


The Council’s Annual Report eor 1878. 

Bead at the Annual Meeting held on the IWi Jamiary, 1879. 

In presenting to the Straits Asiatic Society their first 
Annual Report, the Council are glad of the opportunity to 
review briefly the steps which have been made to consolidate 
and extend the work of the Society, since the first General 
Meeting of January 21st. 

It is satisfactory to record that the accession of new mem- 
bers has steadily continued, and at the present time the 
Society may congratulate itself upon numhering in all 158 
Members, viz : — 

The Patron (an office H. JI. the Governor was pleased to 
accept last August.) 

4 Honorary Members (the Raja of Sarawak. Messrs. 
Maelay, Eavre and J. Perham.) 

158 Ordinary Members (including the Officers and Coun- 
cillors.) 

In March, the Royal Asiatic Society, the parent of many 
branches,^ communicated its willingness to allow the Society 
to he affiliated to it in the usual manner. 
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leading-rooin, no difeculty has been ext 
totheplace of meeting. Mne “General I 
place, and Papers have been read- 
otliers, original accounts of : ’ 

“Breeding Pearls,” “The ' 

Triad Societies, and their Imini. 

Wild Tribes in ih. 

Ih-overbs of the Malays,” 

Dyak Mcngap,” “■J 
in the Straits,” “ 1 
siila,” “ Eauibau,” 
gardiug a new 


The Chinese in Singapore, their 
+1 W* to the Straits,” “ The 

tne Peninsula and their Dialects,” “The 
“The Snake-eating Serpent,” “The 
? “itgriculture 

. -D- ,^l™us Formation of the Penin- 

Mii •", 1=“^ ®’^’glisb,” and “ Suggestions re- 
Malay Dictionary.” 

The first number of the Journal (nominally for July) was 
actually published m September, owing to delay in Se 

S Suots!^^^^^ 

Distributed to Members ... 

Do. to Councillors ( extra ) ' ” ' “ i -i 

Do. to Contributors ... 1,1 

Do. to the Press ... ' 8 

Do. ^ to Learned Societies i a 

About 200 copies remain on hand, as weU as about 
100 copios of o^cli pH^por xmljoinid, 

of the community. 

PTOgress has been made towards the 

^ whatever towards the collec- 

tion of Malay Books and MSS. : but there is a.t, snv .tL 


Bome prospect of a steady giwth in thr^bm-M 

and recoids exchanged for our own journal with 'kindred 

PeeSlf a complete set of the 

% iiilfti#0<*?M>f“cal SuE^ been fur- 
ished. ±ovna^ta:^i^ ^ a coMmuuication has 


”1 /> ' — ’j/ v«j.4.vi. a couiiiiniiicLitioii tas 

received from the President of the Ecole de, Lcomues 
accompanied With three rare publications resar^ne- 
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tlie Malay and Javanese languages. The Batavian Society 
of Arts and Sciences has also offered its hearty support ; and 
in all these cases oxxr correspondents have volunteered their 
assistance. It is oiir Society which has been sought ; and 
this may be regarded as a recognition of the useful position 
it is calculated to fill in relation to other Scientific Associa- 
tions. 

The Council would here more particularly acknowledge 
the co-operation they have met with from the Foreign C)on- 
suls in Singapore, through whose aid they look to obtain a 
wider basis for tbeir proceedings, and the great advantage 
of exchanging publications with Foreign as well as with 
Engiiah ^Mearned Societies.” 

In addition to the General Meetings, the publication of 
the Society’s Journals, and the formation of the Society's 
Library^ the Coniicil has addressed itself to certain questions 
of a more practical character, such as the preparation of a 
new map of the Peninsula, the I'ecomiiiendation to Govern- 
ment to purchase the late Mr. Logan’s Philological Library, the 
indexing of the 12 vols. of that distinguished man's Journals 
of the Archipelago, the publication of a new Dictionary, and 
the preparation and distribution of a serviceable Vocabulary 
to assist in collecting the Dialects of Wild Tribes. 

With regard to the new Map, and to the purchase of Mr. 
Logan’s Philological Collection, though neither of these 
matters has yet been definitely settled, the Council wishes 
here to acknowledge the powerful support afforded by Go- 
vernment to the objectvS which this Society has been formed 
to promote; and it may be mentioned that one of the difficul- 
ties in the way of publishing an improved map — the want of 
funds — has been to a great extent removed by the Govern- 
ment’s undertaking to distribute among the Native States 
200 copies at the price of |2 each. 

As to the still more serious difficulty, the want of exact 
information regarding the countries that form the Peninsula 
— most of which is still unexplored — something has already 
has done by the Society. The Eiver Triang, connecting 
Jel^bu with the main stream of the Jiiver Pahang, was des- 
cended by a traveller foom S. Ujong last June,, thus clear- 
ing up a large portion of the waiter-system of the Pahang, 
and incidentally explaining the hitherto mysterious connec- 
tion between Jelei and the Negri Sembiian, Tbe prosecution 
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of this journey was, it is believed, entirely due to the Society. 
Other explorations of equal consequetiee have been made in 
the interior of the Kinta District (P&’ak) by Mr. Leech, 
and across the watershed that separates Pahang and Iv (Blan- 
ton by Mr. M. Maclay. These journeys, though executed 
under other influences, have been made more genei'ally use- 
ful, and have been brought to serve our purpose, by obtaining 
compass bearings and itiiiei’aries of the newly explored dis- 
tricts for publication and record. 

With regard to the question of publishing either a new or 
a supplementary Dictionary, a paper has recently been read 
before the Society, which will be found in the ensuing num- 
ber of the Journal. Other communications on the subject 
have also been under the Councirs consideration from two 
in d ependent sources . 

As to the forthcoming number of the Society's Journal 
(December 1878), the material is already in the printer’s hands, 
and the printing of it is well advanced, and should be com- 
pleted in a few weeks. 

It only remains for the Council to take this opportunity 
of thanking the numerous contributors who have responded 
to their invitation ; and to express their acknowledgements 
to the local and other journals for their ready co-operation 
in bringing .the Society’s proceedings to the notice of the 
public. 


The Hon. Teeasureb’s Eeport. 

The list of Members of the Society, handed to me for the 
collection of the subscriptions, included 156 names, exclusive 
of those of four Honorary Members ; but of these, two were 
subsequently withdrawn as having been entered through 
some misapprehension, the number of the subscribing mem- 
bers being thus reduced to 153. 

On the 31st December, the whole of the subscriptions had 
been paid with the exception of 16, of which four have since 
been paid ; eight are likely to be paid shortly ; and four may 
be considei-ed as withdrawn. 

Annexed is an abstract of the cash account of the year, 
fi'om which it will be seen that the Receipts amounted to 
|S27.50 and the payments to |517,98, the transactions re- 
sulting in a balance to the credit of the Society of |309.52. 
The subsciiptions for 1878, to be received in 1879, amounte d 
to §72 ; but on the other hand one subscription, $6, was paid 
in 1878 in advance for 1879 ; and there were bills for 1878 
outstanding at the end of the jyear to^ the amount of |41.60. 
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The general result is shewn by the annexed statement of 
Assets and Liahilities^, from which it will be seen thaf the 
net balance to the credit of the Society at the close of the 
year was |333.92. 

This appears to be as satisfactory a position as could have 
been antieipated, but it must be borneinmind that it results 
from the fact that the Society, while it has received the 
subscriptions for the entire year, has only issued one number 
of the Journal, instead of the tivo numbers, which it is pro- 
posed to issue yearly in future. 

The cost of the publication of the number of the Journal 
for July did not much fall short of tS400 ; and though the 
cost of the subsequent numbers is likely to be less consider- 
able, the publication of the two numbers inust be expected 
to absorb a very considerable proporti<-)n of the income of 
the Society, w^hieh does not appear libel)' much to cxc('ed 
1900 a year. 
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THE PRISIDEHT’S ADDRESS. 

G-eiitleinen, if it liacl not been announced to yon, both in 
the notices convening this meeting and in the piibhc prints, 
that the President would address the Society this evening, 
I should oidy too gladlj^ remain silent ; being satisfied that 
ill the two Reporcs to wdiich you hawe just listened all that 
need be said ol: the past year has been said. Eor the sub- 
ject, as it seems to me, of an address from the President of 
such a Society as this, at the end of his year ot! ofiicts should 
he a review of the history of the Society during that 
But wlion I saw the exhaustive Report which the Hoii. Se- 
cretary had drawm up for the Gouiicil, and which has just 
l)een presented to tliis meeting, I felt, like ‘•'■'tlie jieedy 
koifcgrinder,’’ that I had. no story to tell. Very little re- 
mains for me to say except to congratulate the Society upon 
its present position. It is about a year old. I am not quite 
vsure whether the day of the first preliinlnavy meeting, the 
4th of ISTovember 1877, or January '21st in 1878, the meeting 
at which Rules vreve imule and OMcers appointed, should be 
called the birthday of the Society : probabl}^ the latter *, and 
in that ease it has not yet quite reached its first annivei'sary. 
But the haby is alive and well. It has survived some of the 
dangers of infancy ; it has not been smothered by kindness, 
nor left to perish from neglect ; it has not been starved, as the 
Treasurer’s report shews ; and it has shewn itself capable of 
performing most of the functions w’-hieh w^ere expected of it. 

We nmst all feel tliat the Report of the Council gives 
sufficient ground for the opinion that the Society is vigorous. 
Nine meetings held in the year : — twenty-two papers x-ead : — 
one number of the Jc)urnai published, and a second almost 
ready for publication: — a library commenced: — 160 mem- 
bers enrolled : — and last, though not least, a balance at the 
Bank : all these a.re health}^ signs, and give us reason to 
hope that the Society is xvell established, and has a long and 
useful career before it. 

Some of the papers that have been read are of very great 
value. I may meiition as an instance Mr. Maelay’s account 
of his long wanderings among the wild tribes of tlie Penin- 
sula. He has fixed with a precision which only personal in- 
vestigation on the spot could secux^e, both the habitat of each 
division of these scattered tribes, and the relation in which 
they stand to one another, and to other races. Every one 
who I'eads his most interesting paper must, I think, come to 
the same conclusions as Mr. Maclay himself, that, though 
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called by different names in different loealitieSj these tribes 
are all of one race, of Melanesian tyi3e ; and that the differ- 
eiiee, both in physical characteristics and maimers and cus- 
toms, between those who seem most unlike one another, such 
as the Orang' Sabei Liar and the Orang Mantra of Ayer 
Salah, is only the effect of intermarria.ge with some of the 
more civilized races of the coast and the adoption of certain 
of their usages. We may esteem ourselves fortunate to 
liave been entrusted with the publication in English of this 
most important contribution to ethnological science, the 
fruit of Mr, Maclay’s labours and privations, wdiieh have un- 
happily resulted in very serious loss of health to that distin- 
guished traveller himself. 

Another of last year’s papers that requires some special 
notice is the Eevd. J. Perham’s account of the Mengap, or 
Song of the Dyak Head Feast. It appeared first in the 
cplunins of the Sarawak Gazette, but the Council has been 
glad to give it a more permanent place in literature by 
printing it again in the forthcoming number of the Journal. 
It is a kind of contribution to our knowledge of such races 
as the Dyaks of Borneo which ought to be easily obtained. 
Missionaries, avIio are engaged in planting Christianity, 
should have the desire, as they have tlie opportunity, of in- 
forming themselves accurately respecting the nature of those 
religious ideas and beliefs which they are trying to super- 
sede. And as the Mission in Sarawak has been diligent and 
suecesvsf ul in making converts to Christianity, so I trust it 
will be careful to preserve a record of tliat which will rapid- 
ly pass away under its influence, — the imperfect and childish 
efforts of an untaught people to feel after God if haply 
they may find Him.” Commnnicntions on this subject will, 
I feel sure, be always most gladly received by this Society, 
whoever may be for the time conducting its affairs. 

Another paper to which I will venture to draw special 
attention is Mr. W. E. Maxwell’s collection of Malay Pix)- 
verbs, of ivhich the first portion was printed in the first num- 
ber of the Jonrnal, and a second portion will appear in the 
next. Certainly, some of these Proverbs shew a depth of 
worldly wisdom and a pungency of wit with which many of 
us, who have only a superficial knowledge of the Malay, 
would not have credited him. And the}’ also give us an in- 
sight into his character, and hi^. wiiys of lookijig upon the 
world about him, which eduld hardly be afforded us so well 
by any other means. 
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VUEiimWT^B ADDEJ3BS 

Tlie last paper tliat I will lueixtioii is tlie translation Mr, 
Pickering lias given ns of tlie Chinese legendary account of 
the origin of their Secret Societies. This is to be followed 
I hope by some further information concerning the condi- 
tion of these Societies, their manner of working, and their 
inhnence for good or evil in Singapore from the same high 
authority. It is probable that an exposnre of their practices 
will relieve Europeans from some ill-grounded fears to 
the objects and action of these associations, and that, by 
having them deprived of their character of secrecy, the 
Chinese themselves may be induced to use them, as they 
well may, for mutual benefit only, giving up what ideas of 
aggression on the rights of others may still be involved iii 
them. 

The General meetings, at which these and the otlier pa- 
pei’s have been read, hare not perhaps been so Avell attended 
as we might have wished ; but I think those who have been 
generally or frequently present at them, have found them a 
a most agreeable break in the monotony of Colonial life. 
The truth of the old saying, marina civitas mxigna soliindo^ 
is very keenly felt in Singapore ; for our city, though it is 
not great in numbers, is great in area, and men who may 
have much to communicate to, or to leaini from one another, 
are likely to meet very rarely, unless there are fixed times 
and places of meeting. 

But I doubt whether our meetings will be as frequent in 
the future as they have been in the past year. I mention 
this now because I think, if it turns out to be the case, we 
must look upon it, not as a sign of retrogression, but as a 
thing that must in the nature of things happen. No doubt 
one thing that encouraged some of the original promoters 
of the Society to endeavour to get it established was the 
consciousness that they had a certain accumulation of in- 
formation -and even of M.S, which was sulEcient to give the 
Society a start. But we b.ave di^awn very largely upon that 
stock during the year, and may expect to find that papers 
for meetings are not quite so abundant as they were. New 
matter will of course be coming in ; but all the members 
without exception who are at all likely to be contributors 
are busy men, who have but few hours of leisure to devote 
to science and literature outside their own particular calling. 
And though I hope may be able to keep up our two 
numbers of the Journal in the year, I do very much doubt 
whether we shall be able to get a meeting more than once 
in two months instead of once a month as hitherto. 
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There is one part of the scheme of work we planned for 
onrselTes last year which has not begun to be accoiiiplishecL 
I mean the formation of a collection of Malay literature. 
When I iliiiik of the dangers which so many of the few Ma- 
lay MSS. and books that exist are now running, I feel that 
there is no time to be lost in setting about tins business in 
earnest. Think of these precious voliunes in the keeping 
of native owniers ^vlio have no idea of their value. Think 
of them also even when they are in the hands of ax}precia- 
tive European collectors ; of one precious, unique M8. in a 
bacbelor residence somewhei’e in the interior of Perak : 
another perhaps in. ii Singapore hotel : another liere, another 
there, scattered everywhere, in danger of white ants, of lii-e, 
of careless servants, encountering daily one or all of tliese 
risks. Wlieii I tlhiik of it I tremble for them, and most 
heartily wish they were safe under lode and key, in the pos- 
session of our Society. 

There are three ways in which [possession of them may be 
acquired ; by gift, by loan for cojpying, or by purchase. Sure- 
ly we ought to be able either to beg, borrow, or buy them. 
I think while we have money it would be a most useful way 
of. spending soine of it, if we were either to purchase sue.li 
Malay books tis are to be bought, or jjay for having copies 
made of such as may be. entrusted to us for that purpose. — 
But of course it ■would be better still to receive them as 
gifts ; and as example is more forcible than precept, I here 
and now oh'er for the acceptance of the Society my own 
much valued copy of the Ilihiyat Abdullah, 

We may thankfully record the fact that the Bociety has 
had no losses by death, and few by departure during the 
year. One serious loss was that of the Plon. John Douglas, 
the late Colonial Secretary of this Colony. He v/as a most 
valuable member of the Council, and was much interested 
ill the welfare and progress of the Society. But as the loss 
to us was a gain to him we perhaps ought not to regret it. 
The timely return of Mr. Hervey to Singapore gave the 
Council an opportunity of filling up the vacancy in their 
body by appointing another of the original promoters of the 
Society to succeed Mr. Douglas. 

And now, gentlemen, it only remains for me and the 
other members of the Council to lay down the elwge with 
which you have entrusted ; aiid ask you to proceed to the 
election of our sucoesiors., , , 


MENGAP, THE SONG OF THE DYAK 
HEAD FEAST, 

BY THE REV. J. PEBHAM. 

Read at a MMwrf of the Society held on the 8fh of July 1878. 

The principal ceremonial feasts of Sea Djaks are con- 
nected with tliree subjects; farming, head-taking, and the 
dead ; and are called by them respectively, Gaw^ Batu or 
Gawe Benih, Gawe Pala or Bnrong, and Gawe Antn; the 
Stone or Seed feast, the Head or Bird feast, and the Spirit 
feast. The first mentioned are two distinct feasts and not 
two names of one ; but both refer to the farm. It is with 
the Gawe Pala or Bnrong that this paper is concerned. 

When a house haa obtained a human head a grand feast 
mnst be made sooner or later to celebrate the acquisition ; 
and this is by no means a mere matter of eating and drink- 
ing, although there is an excess of the latter, but is a mat- 
ter of much ceremony, of offerings and of song. The song 
which is then recited is well-known to differ considerably in 
form from the ordinary language, and the European who 
may be able to understand and to speak colloquial Dyak may 
yet find the ‘‘^Mengap” (as it is called in Saribus dialect) 
mostly unintelligible. But I believe the difference is only 
that between a poetical and prose language. Certain require- i 
meiits of alliteration and of rythm and rhyme have to be 
fulfilled, which, together with native metaphor and • most 
excessive verbosity, are quite sufficient to mystify an uniii- 
strueted hearer. Another reason for the difference lies in 
the fact that the language of the Mengap remains station- 
ery, whilst the ordinary spoken language is continually 
changing and developing new forms. But the object of this 
jjaper is not to discourse about Dyak poetical language, I 
only attem2)t to give a sketch of the Mengap of the Head- 
feast, so that the reader may have some idea of the meaning 
of what has perhaps sounded, to some a mere senseless rig- 
marole. 
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WB BOm OP THE DTAK HEAD FEAST. 


Ill Dyak life tlie sense of tlie iriTisible is constantly pre- 
sent and active. Spirits and goblins are to tlieni as real as 
tlieinselves. And this is specially true of these eereinoiiial 
feasts. In the feasts for the dead the spirits of Hades are 
invoked; in those connected with farming Pnlang Gana^ 
who is siipj)Osed to reside somewhere under the ground, is 
called upon ; and in the Head-feast it is Singalaiig Burong 
who is invoked to be present. He may be described as the 
Mars of Sea Dyak mytholog}", and is put fa.r away above the 
sides. But the invocation is not made by the lixiinan per- 
former in the manner of a prayer direct to this great be- 
ing; it takes the form of a story setting forth how tlie 
mythical hero Kling or Klieng made a Head-feast and 
fetched Singalang Burong to it. This Kling about whom tliere 
are many fables is a spirit, and is supposed to live somewhere 
or other not far from mankind, and to be able to confer 
benefits upon them. The Dyak jierformer or performers then, 
as they walk up and down the long verandah of the house sing- 
ing the Mengap, in reality describe Kling’s Gawe Bala, and 
how Singalang Burong was invited and came. In thought 
the Dyaks identify themselves with Kling, and the resultant 
signification is that the recitation of this story is an invoca- 
tion to Singalang Burong, who is suj)poged to come not to 
Kling’s house only, but to the actual Dyak house where the 
feast is celebrated;. and he is received by a particular cere- 
mony, and is offered food or sacrifice. 

The performer begins by describing how the people in 
Kling^s house contemplate the heavens in tlieir various cha- 
racters : — 

^^They see to the end of heaven like a well- joined 

^^Tliey see the speckled evening clouds like a menaga jar 
G.n fullness of beauty.^* 

They see the sun already descending to the tv inkling 
^expanse of ocean.” 

They see ‘^‘' the threatening clouds like an expanse of 1)1 ack 
cloth;” ^Hhe brightly shining moon”; ''the stars and 
milky way;” and then the house with its inmates, the 

crowned young men and hiding women ” in high glee, 
and grave old men sitting on the verandah— all preparing 
for high festival. The women are described decorating tlie 
house with native cloths ; one is compared to a dove, another 
to an argus pheasant, another 'to a ininah bird — all laugh- 
ing with pleasure. All the ancient Dyak chiefs and Malay 
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eliiefs are called ixi the song to attend, and even the 

spirits in Hades ; and last of all Singalaiig Bnroiig, To him 
henceforward the song is almost entirely confined. 

We must suppose the scene to be laid in lOing’s house. 
Kiiniang, Kling’s wife, the ideal of Dyak feminine beauty, 
comes out of the room and sits down on the verandah beside 
her husband, and complains that the festival preparations 
make slow progress. She declares she has no comfort either 
ill standing, sitting or lying down on account of this slack- 
ness; and by way of rousing her spouse to activity, says the 
festival preparations had bettei' be put a stop to altogether. 
But Kling will never have it said that he began but could 
not finish. 

Inctih Ivoba aku lumggiij 
Ntlii kaia akii pulai lebii, 

Miikau beiiong tajaii luijang. 

[jidah keba nkii ngaiyan, 

Nda kaia akii pulai sabaii, 

Makau slabit ladong penyariang, 

liida.h kcba akii ineti, 

Nda, kaia akii iida mai, 

Eulih kalimpai babi Wang. 

liidab keba aku nxanjok, 

Kda kaia aku pulai luchok, 

Bulih sa-langgai ruai lalang. 

ICitc bifei tegar nda besampiar uiitak tuiaiig. 

Kite bisi laju ai’i peliWu leka bangkong, 

Kite lasit ari siimpit betibong piiiigga.iig, 

Siinipurc nya kite asoh betuboli ngambi ngabaiig. 


When I have gone to fine people, 

“ Kevcr did I return empty banded 
“ Briuging jax's with me. 

When I have gone on the •WiW-paih , 
Kever did I return uneuccessful 
Bringing a basketful of heads. 

** When I have gone to lay pig- traps* 
Kever did I return without 
Obtaining a boards tusk. 

When I have set bird snaim 
Kever did I return unfruitful 
“ (letting tm m:gm pheasant. 
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** We have a strong one, the marrow of whoKse bones 

never wastes. 

We have one swdfter than a bullet of molten lead. 
We have one more piercing than the simipitan with 

ringed endings. 

’‘Sampiire we -will order to gather eonipanions and 
fetch the guests to the feast.” 

So Sanipure is ordered to fetcli Singalang Biirong* who 
lives on the top of a- hill ctilled ‘^^Saiidong Tenyalaiig.” Bat 
Sampxire begs to be excused on account of illness ; upon 
which Kasulai (the moth) and Laimig (the swallow) offer them- 
selves for the work;, with much boasting of their activity and 
swiftness. With one bound they can clear the space be- 
tween the earth and the clouds crossing the slries.^’ So 
they speed on their way. Midway to the skies they come to 
the house of "^Ini Manang/’ (Grandmother Doctor) who asks 
the meaning of their hurried arrival covered with dirt and 
perspiration. Who is sick of the fever 'Who is at the 
point of death ? I have no time to go down to doctor thein.” 

Agi lelak akii neku 

Baru pnlai ari tnchong langgong Sanyaiiclaiig 

Di-injaii Umang 

Betebang batang pisang raia. 

“lam still -weary, O grandcliild, 

Am just come back from plain-topped Sanya ndang ; 

“ Having been borrowed by ITmang 

“ To cut down the grand plantain tree/’^ 

They answer that they are not come to ask her to exercise 
her medical skill;, but simply to inquire how far it is to the 
(iountry of Salulut Antu febut, ( the sphit of the winds.) 
Ini Manang Joking gives them this mystifying direction. 'Tf 
you start early in the dark morning you will be a night on 
the way. If you start this evening you will get there at 
once.” ‘Wliether this reply helped them or not they get to 
their destiiiatioii at last ; and the Wind Spirit accosts them, 

Nama sidnai bepetang, agi malam ? 

Bangat bepa^ belam-lani ? 

JDini bala bisi ngimja menoa? 

JOini antu ti begugu nda jena baka ? 

“Why come you while it is still dark, still night P 

“ So very early in the dawn of morning ? 

“ Where is there a hostile anuy invading the countiy P 
Where are therel thtnidering spirits in countless 

nntabers P 


Sfe UU-,7*. 


..o-pavc rt. narticular performance of the Pyak Manangs^ L e* 
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Tliej assure lier tlicy bring* no evil tidings ; and tliej tell 
].ier they have been sent to fetch Singalang Biiroiig, and 
desire her assistance in the matter. Here I may give a 
specimen of the vex’bosity of these recitations. Kasulai and 
Laiang* wish to borrow Antu Eibnt to^ 

INyingkau Lang Tahiiiiau 
Ka, Turaii baroh remaiig. 

Nempalong Singalang Barong 
Di tuchoiig Sandong Tenyalang. 

ISTyerii aki Menaiil Juga 
Kix. uiiinggn ITempiirong Balang 
N'aiiya ka Aki Lang Einxba 
Ka Lembaba langit Leniengang, 

Mesaii ka aki Lang Buban 
Di dan Kara Kijang. 

Reach np to Lang Tabuiiau 
At Tiirau below the cloiidB. 

“ Strike ont to Singalang Bnrong. 

On the top of Sandong Tenyahiug, 

‘‘ Call to grandfather Menaul Jngii 
On iSTempiirong Balang hill. 

“ Ask for grandfather Lang Riinba 
“ At Lembaba in the my sterions heavens. 

Send for grandfather Lang Buban 
On the branch of the Kara Kijang.’^ 

These, five beings described as living at five different places 
all refer to Singalang Burong, who is thus called by many 
names in order to magnify his greatness, to lengthen the 
story and fill up time. This is a general feature of all 
‘•^Mengap/’ But to goon with the stoxy : Kasulai and La- 
iang desire Antu Eibut to take the message on because they 
would not be able to get through pintu langit ’’ (the door 
of heaven), wherea,s she, being wind, would have no difficulty. 
She could get through the smallest of cracks. At first she ob- 
jects on the plea of being busy. ‘^‘■ She is busy blowing 
through the steep valleys cut out like boats, blowing the leaves 
and scattering the dust.’^ However at length they prevail 
upon her, they return and she goes forward: but first she goes 
up a high tree where she changes her form, drops her per- 
sonality as a spirit, and becomes natural wind. Upon this 
everywhere throughout the jungle there arises the sound of 
mighty mshing wind ^riike the thunder of a moon-mad water- 
fall.” Everywhere is the sound of driving wind and of fall- 
ing leaves. She blows in all quarters. , 

Miiput ka langit ngikb bulan 
Miipiit ki\> ill ngiiah Santo. 

Mxmut ka dalam ai ngilah karangan^ 
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Aliipiit ka tanab. ngilab sa]>aian, 

Miipiit ka langit ntilang ireniaiig, 
iVyelipak remang rarat, 

Baka siiigkap krang kax3aiyaiig, 

!^^yelepak pintii rema.ng baralc, 

Baka pa-ntak peti bej ruing, 

MenBelit pintii langit, 

Baka tanibit |>eti tetnkang. 

Nelian iobang njaii 
Temaii greii laja pematang. 

Manipxii Iobang gimtor 
Ti ninprir iiiggaa* betinggang. 

Njelapat Iobang kilat 
Ja3iij)at nyelanibiii petang. 

Tlie fxbove deseribeB bow Antii Eibnt blew everywhere, 

*’ SLe blows to heavenward beyond the moon. 

She blows to seaward beyond the Cocoannt islo. 

She ]>lows in the waters beyond the pebbly bottom. 

** She l;>lows to earth ward Ireyond Hade's. 

She blows to the skio>s below the clouds. 

She creeps between the drifting tdonds, 

' “ Which are like pieces of sliced kajiaiyang.f 

She pushes through the door of the whitt^ Hocked clouds, 

** Marked as with nails of a cross-beamed box. 

“ She edges her passage through the door of heaven, 

•• Closed up like a box with opening cover. 

She slips through the rain holes, 

No bigger than the size of a siimpitun arrow. 

She enters the openings of the thunders, 

With roarings loud rushing one upon another. 

*• She shoots through the way of the lightning 
Which swiftly darts at night.” 

And moreover she blows upon all the fimit trees in succes- 
sion inakiiigf theni to bear unwonted fruit. And so witli 
sounds of thunder and tempest she speeds on her errand to 
the farthest heaven. 

Isfow amongst Siiigalang* Biirong’s slaves is a certain 
Bujang Pedang (Young Sword) who happens to be clearing 
and weeding the sebemg ” bushes as Antii Eibut passes, ami 
ho is iitteriy astounded at the noise. He looks heavenward 
and earth'ward and seaward but can sec nothing to account 
for it* On comes the tempest; he is confounded, loses 
heart and i*uns away, leaving half his things behind him. 
He falls against the stumps and the buttresses of the trees 
and against the logs in the way, and conies tumbling, trem- 
bling, and bruised to the house of Ms mistress. 

Sudan Berinjan Bungkong 
Dara Tiong Menyelong, 


f A kind of fruit,- 
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•\vliicli is tlie poeticnl name of Singalang Biirong'’s wife. 
He falls clown exliaiistecl on the verandah and faints awaj^ 
His mistress laments over her faithful slave; hut after n-. 
time lie revives, and they ask him what friglitened him 
dreadfully., suggesting it may have been the rush of tlie 
flood tide, or the waves of the sea. No, he says, he has 
fought with enemies at sea, and striven with waves, but never 
heard anything so awesome before. Singalang Bnroiig him- 
self now appears on the scene, and being at a loss to account 
for the fright simply calls Bujang Pedang a liar, and a prating 
coward. Whilst they are engaged in discussion Antu Ei- 
biit arrives, and striking violently against tiie house shakes 
it to its foundations. Bujang Pedang recognizes the sound 
and tells them it was that he heard under the ‘^"seha-nff^^ 
bushes. The trees of the jungle bend to the tempest, cocoa- 
nut and sago trees are broken in two, pinang trees fall, and 
various fruit trees die by the stroke of the Avind ; but it nuikes 
other fruit trees suddenly put forth, abundant fruit, 

Miiput Antu Eibut iinggai badu IhicIu. 

Maiigka ka ]>iiah nnggai lejii lejii, 

“ The Wind Spirit bloAvs and mil not cease, cease, 

Strikes against the fruit trees and will not weary, weary.’* 

Evei’ybody becomes suddenly cold and great eonsternatioii 
prevails. Singalang Burong himself is roused, and demands 
in loud and angry tones who has broken any ” 

(taboo), and so brought a plague of wind and rain upon the 
country. He declares he will sell them, or fight them, or 
punish them whoever they may be. He then resorts to cer- 
tain ehariTLs to charm aAvay the evil, such as burning some 
tuba root nud other things. In the meantime Antu Eibut 
herself goes up to the house, but at the top of the ladder she 
stops shorf. She is afraid of Singalang Burong Avhom she 
sees in full .war-costume, Avitli arms complete and Ms Avar- 
cliarnis tied round his waist ; and going doivn the ladder 
again she goes round to the back of the house, ami slips 
through the AvindoAv in the roof into the I’oom wdiere Singa- 
lang Burong’s wife sits at her Aveaving. Suddenly all her 
AveaAung luaterials are seen fljdng in all directions, she. lier- 
Kself is frightened and takes refuge behind a. post ; bnt when 
she has recoA’‘ered her presence of mind and collected her 
scattered articles, it dawns upon her (Iioav does not appear) 
that this Wind is a messengex' from the lower Avorld, bringisig 
an. a-iniounceineiit that men are killiug the white spotted 
pig.’’ Noay she entertains An m Eibut in the- style of a great 
chief, and calls to her husband ; but he heeds not, 
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Nda nya,iit sa-leka mulcnt, 

Kda. nimbas ea-leka bras. 

*' Does not answer a grain of T)ran, 

Does not reply a grain of riee," 

( tliat is to tlie extent of a grain^ &c.) Tlie lady in displeased 
and declares slie would rather be divorced from Iiiin tiian be 
treated in that way. This brings Bingalang Buroiig into 
the room which is described as 

Bilik baik baka tasik ledong lelinang. 

A room rich" like the mde expanse of glistening 

It appears that Antii Eibiit does not speak and tell the 
purport of her message, for they still have to find it out for 
themselves, which they do by taking a fropong^''' ^ (teles- 
cope) to see what is going on in the lower regions. They 
see the festival preparations there, the clniins and gongs, 
and thus they understand that they are invited to the feast. 

Before Singalang Burong can start he must call from the 
Jungle his sons-in-law, who are the sacred birds which the 
Dyaks use as omens. These are considered both as spirits 
and as actual birds, for they speak like men and fly like 
birds. Here will be observed the reason why the festival is 
called Gawd Burong (Bird feast). Singalang Burong the 
war-spirit is also the chief of the omen birds. The hawk 
with brown body and white head and breast, very coinnion in 
this country, is supposed to be a kind of outward personifica- 
tion of him, and probably the king of birds in Dyak estima- 
tion. The story of the feast centres in him and the inferior 
birds who all come to it ; hence the title Gawe Bnrong. To 
call tliese feathered soiis-iu-law of Singalang Burong to- 
gether the big old gong of the ancients is beaten, at the 
sound of which all the birds immediately repair to the house 
of their* fatlier-iu-law, where they are told that Aiitu Eibut 
has brought au invitation to a feast in the lower world. So 
they ail get ready and are about to start, when it comes out 
that Da, Til Inchiii Temaga, one of Siiigalaiig Birrongs*' 
daug^iters and the wife of the bird Katnpong, refuses to go 
with tlienn On being questioned why she refuses, she 
deeiares that unless she obtains a certain precious ornament 
she will reniain at home. She is afraid that at the feast she 
will appear less splendidly attired than the ladies .Kumang, 
a,ud Lnlong, and Indai Abang. 

^ This must he a later additioE to the story. 
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Aku nnggai alali kandoiig la, ban Liilong sidimi Knmang. 

Akii imggai alali telah laban Kalinali ti disebut Indai Abang. 

I wont be beaten compared with Ltilong and Kumang. 

I wont be lees spoken of than Kalinali who is called Indai Abang.'* 

This precious ornament is variously described as a lump 
of gold,” a lump> of silver ” and compared in the way of 
praise to various jungle fruits, A. great consultation is held 
and inquiries made as to where this may be found. The old 
men are asked and they know not. The King of the Sea 
gives a like answer, neither do the birds above mentioned 
know where it is to be obtained. At length the grandfather 
of the bird Katupong recollects that he has seen it “afar 
off” in Nising’s house. Nising is the grandfather of the 
Burong Malam’^ (night bird,) All the sons-in-law set out 
at once for Msiiig’s house. Arriving there they approach 
warily and listen clandestinely to what is going on inside; and 
they hear Kising’s wife trying to sing a child to sleep. She 
eaiTies it np and down the house, points out the fowls and 
pigs, &e. yet the child refuses to stop crying much to the 
mother’s anger. How can I but cry,” the child says, I 
have had a bad dream, wherein I thought I was bitten by a 
snake which struck me in the side, and I ivas cut through 
below the heart.” If so,” answers the mother, it signi- 
fies your life will not be a long one.” 

Soon will your neck be stuck in the mxid bank. 

Soon will your head be inclosed in rotan-sega. 

Soon will your mouth eat the cotton threads, f 

“ For this shadows forth that you are to be the spouse of 
Beragai’s I spear ; ” and much more in the same strain, bixt I 
will return to this again. After hearing this singing they go 
np into the house and make their request. Msing refuses to 
give them any of the ornaments, upon Avhich they resort to 
stratagem. They get him to drink ina¥^ until he be- 
comes insensible when they snatch this precious jewel from 
his turban. Soon after Msing recovers, and finding oat 
what has been done he blusters and strikes about wishing to 
kill right and left ; but at length they pacify him telling him 
the precious ornament is wanted to take to a Grawe in the 
lower world, upon which he assents to their talcing it away, 


^ This is not a bird at all, but an insect which is often heard at night, and 
being used as an omen comes under the designation ‘^Burong** as do also 
the deer and other creatures besides birds. 

f This refers to cotton which in the feast is tied round the head, 

J The name of a bird- 
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saying tliat he lias many more Y'liere tlint cnine from. They 
start off homewards and come to their waiting father-in-law 
and deliver the "''preciouvS jeweP^into the hands of his daiigli- 
ter, Bara Iiicliin Teinaga. 

JTow this ornament, on account of which so inneh trmiLle 
and delay is undergone, is nothing else than a. hirman heatl^ 
either a mass of pntrifying tiesh, or abla('ic(mod charred sknlh 
The liigh price and value of this ghastl}' trophy in Dyiik 
estiination is marked by the mairy <?Y>ithets ^vhicii describe 
it, the trouble of ohtaining it, and tlie lioing fr>r wlioni it wa.s 
songdit, no less a person that the daughter of the great Sin- 
galang Biirong. It shows how a Dyak woinau of (piality 
esteems the possession of it. This is that uddcli shall inahe 
Dara Iiichin more splondidl}'- attired than her compeers Liilong 
and Ivinnaiig, themselves the ideal of Bya-k feminine beauty. 
And moreover the story is a distinct assertion of tliat vhieli 
lias been often said, viz, that the women a.r»? at the bottom, 
the prime movers of liead-taking in many instances*, a,nd liow 
should they not be with the example of tliis story before 
them ? 

The meaning and application of the woman singing 
a child to sleep in Nising’s house is the irnpreeation of ad'ear- 
ful curse on their enemies. The child which is carried up 
and down the house is simply metaphorical foi* a human head, 
which in the Gawe is carried about the liouse, and through 
it the curse of death is invoked upon its surviving associates. 
In the words I have quoted above their life is prayed to be 
short, their necks to rot in the mud, their mouths to be tri- 
umphed over and mocked, and their heads to be liung up in the 
conquerors' liouses as trophies of vietor3^ And this is but 
a very small part of the whole curse. It is this part of ilie 
song which is listened to with the greatest keermess ami en- 
joyment, especially by the young who crowd round the per- 
former at this part. 

With this ornament in possession Singalang Buroug 
and his follow’^ers set out for the lower world. On tlie way 
they j)a,ss tlirougli several mythical countries the names of 
which are given, and come % 0 ^'^jdntu Ian (jit of which 

Grandmother Boetor'’ is the guardian, and see no way of 
getting through, it is* so tight and firmly shut. The young 
men try their strength and the edge of tlieir weapons to 
force a passage through, but to no purpose. In tire midst of 
the noise the old grandmother’^ herself appears and chides 
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Iier gra-iuleliildreii for tlieir iiiiseeinly eoiidiict. SIic ilieii 
witli a turn of a porcupine quill opens tlie door a.nd tliej 
pa-ss Down-ward tlxey go until tlxey come to xi cor- 

•fain, -jn’ojectiiij:^ I’ock soiiiewliere in tlie lower sties where 
tlxey rest a "wliile. Dara Inelxiii Tema^*a. iii -wanderini;' aJxoiit 
secs tlxe huiiiau world, the land and sea and the islands ; 
upon -which, she describes the nioutlxs of the various rivers of 
Bxirawak. 

The following iua.y be given as speciineus 

Ute ti liidas 3uda,s, 

Xyii uongii Tebus ; 

IsTIo}* like rai'i kii bias, 

gioiixbcin^; nyadi. 

TJie li ivrrjoiig reiijoiig, 

Xya x>nl;in Burniig, 

AliiBJsin di tiixeii.ix 

kapiil aiii. 

ITi;e li ganjai* ^^-anjar, 

X;ya Laiar, 

Di pandaiig ;[)ijar, 

miita ari mati. 

TJt<.' ti. liiiga linga. 

Xya noiiga Kala-ka, 
i\ieii(.)a Maiana 

ti maio biui. 


Whicli. iiiay be rendered as follows: 

“ Mhal vvhieb its like a,- widening tesjtiiiii'e 
“■ Jh IJh* moiiib oi' Teban : ( l\ 1 nra.(ebaF^ i 
“ Whiiher we run tu cBcapc the paltering wavet;. 


That which i« high peaked, 

** Ih l.he iaja-ud oi* Burong: 

.Ever being pusBud by the iii’e c>hi 


IMia.t wideh g}iBt«.‘.nB white. 

Ih I he mouth of the Lai;u% ! Sa.ri1jUit'i 
'‘1/d np hy the setting sun. 


‘'That which iifc‘a,ves and rolls. 

*'* Ik I he niouiii of Xalaka ; ■ 

*• The cennirj-of Mahxiia with many waves/* 
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SoooH after this they come to the path "which leads them 
to the house of Kling. As the whole of the performance is 
directed to the fetching' and coming of Singalang Bnrong, 
naturally great effects follow upon his arrival, and such are 
deseidbed. As soon as he enters the house the |>addy chests 
sudden! hecome filled, and any holes in wall or roof close 
themselves up, for lie bring'S with him no lack of medicines 
and charms. His power over the sick and old is miraculous. 
‘"Old men having spoken with grandfather Lang become 
young again: — The dunih begin to stammer out speech. 
The blind see, the lame walk limpingly. Women with child 
are delivered of children as big as frogs/*’ At a certain 
point the x)erformer goes to the doorways of the house, and 
pretends to receive him with great honour, waving the 
sacrificial fowl over him. Siugalang Biirong is said to have 
the white hair of old age, but the face of a youth. 

Now follows the closing scene of the ceremony called 
“ The perfomer goes along the house beginning 

with the head man, touches each person in it, and pronounces 
ail invocation upon him. In this lie is supposed to personate 
Singalang Burong and liis sons~in~law, wdio are believed to 
be the real actors. Singalang Burong himself aenjang^ ” 
the lieadme]!, and his sons-iii-law the birds bless the rest. 
The touch of the huinaii performer and the accompanying 
invocation are thought to effect a conimunication between 
these bird spirits from the skies, and each individual being. 
The great bird-chief and his dependents come from above to 
give men their charms and their blessings. Upon the men 
the performer invokes physical strength and bravery in war ; 
and upon the women luck Avith paddy, cleverness in Dyak 
feminine accomplisments, and beauty in form and complexion. 

This ceremony being over, the women go to Singalang 
Burong (in the house of Kling according to the Mengap) 
Avith twik ” and make him drunk. When in a state of 
insensibility his turban drops off, and out of it falls the head 
which was procured as above related. Its appearance creates 
a great stir in the house, and Lulong and Kumaug come out’ 
of the room and take it. After leaving charms and medi- 
ciues behind him and asking for things in return, Singalang 
Burong and his company go back to the skies. 

At the feast they make .certain erections at .regular Inter-' 
A'als along the A^'erandah of the house called pandong^^ on 
yrhich are hung their war-^eharms^ and swords and spears, 
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In singing* the perfonner goes round these and along* the 
rnaV The recitation takes a whole night to complete ; it 
begins about 0 p. nu in the evening and ends about 9 or 10 
a. ni. in the morning. The killing of a pig and examining 
the liver is the last act of the ceremony. 

In Balaii Djak the word “■'Mengap” is equivalent to 
Singing ” or reciting in any distinctive tone, and is applied 
to Dyak song or Ohristiiiu worship : but in Saribus dialect it 
is applied to certain kinds of ceremonial songs only. 



BY W. E. MAXWELL. 


CoulitiJicd frcmb pcnja 1 ) 8 . 

(B. Di hidith naik hi luii^ni ka muhi srndni 

To npit in tlie air and get it back in ono's own face. 

To speak evil of Lis own family or relatioJis is an injury 
wliicL re<a‘}i]s upon tiie speaker Limseif . To wash one's dir{ y 
linen in public/’ 

(G. iJitnantj scaoL iniiti hdaa tidak ddlaai ijida. 

Wliere is it that ants die if not in sugar? 

Enin is eoinnionly tlie result wLeii everytliing is aban- 
doned for tLe sake of pleasure. 

Tlie justness of tlie illustration will ]»e apparent io every 
one 'wlio lias li\"e(l in the East. How to keep sugar fr<‘e i'roni 
ants is one of the problems tliat puzzles every Auglo-liidiau. 

{)d. . Deri Jauh onuuj aaijkat tcluiijuh kabia dekat dia moj- 
hit mata, 

Eroju afar men point the iinger at him; if Le is close ly 
tliey make grimaces {l.if, lift tkc eyes). 

A man who luis disgraced liimself, and wliuis an oliject of 
contempt to liis neigliboiirs. 

h i. hinduda hipada yamj uda^ 

Jkrkuti! pitda Kmmah 
Jf.crajnk pada ijaruj hmh. 

Ask Troju one wLo Las sonietliing to l)0'slo\v„ 

Afa.ke vows at a sLiine,, ' ■ . ■ 

Bulk with some one 'wlio is fond of yoin ^ 
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Tliere is n. refined C3niicisnx about tliis piece of 
hn.rdl)' to be expected from Perak Malays, from \vlioni neyer- 
tlioless I ^*ot it. Tlu? third lino wMcli reeoniniendB a diS}.>]ay 
of trmiper 1)eiii<:j‘ reserved for those who love ns best is espe- 
cially admirable. Tlie idea of the whole is nppby wlonv you 
ar(‘ most likely to succeed.” 

do. jievJtali. 

The craclvcd will break. 

Eeady to part coinpn.iiy at any moment, and wui.itin^ onl\' 
for a decent excuse. Said of two eompauhais, or of a chief 
and adherent, one of whom wa.nts to break wii-Ii the otlun*, 
a,nd only [iwaits an- opportunity. 

fid. ]img<in hilavcf, Irrai prvf. 

Light bones, full stomach. 

The active man will always have enongdi to ent. 

lihujnvjAilanij enevgj 

07. Bingan mnia menjingwg^ hrat Ha/nia memilmJ. 

Alike to carry (in the hand) light burdens: alike to slioul- 
der heavy loads. 

GR) share together whatever befalls, whether good or evil 
fortune. To stand or fall together. Used in allusion to the 
treatment of children of one family, who onglit to b(.^ treated 
with imparti^ility by their parents. One should not have 
all the light loads, and another all the lieavy ones. 

OS, Bnmali mdalu jxfhfft herhmu/i. 

The sound of tlie chisel is heard after the house is com- 
pleted. 

Means: tlie re-opening of a matter which onglit to be 
considered liiialiy settleiL To start an objectifm too late. 

09. f^epcrtl <iyfim patok anahiid. 

As a hen peeks her cliickens. 

A rule to decide the degree of punishnient allowable in Ma- 
lay nurseries. Maternal eorrecthm should not be too severe. 
The hen does not kill lier chickens outriglit, but merely 
gives an occasional peck to those which -misbehaye. 
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70. Sepertl him didalami Upai, 

Like a not yet unfolded. 

Bright and fresh in its even folds, with its clean, new 
smell, attractive colours, etc* A simile applied to a ^aamo* 
girl, a bride, etc. 

71. Sepertl a}?dmn di h 

Like the dew on a blade of grass. 

When the suii is up the dew-drop falls from the leaf to 
the ground [Immhancj pmias gwjor ha himil): the Malaj^s use 
the illusbratioii familiarly in speaking of that kind of love 
which comes from the mouth, biit not from the lieart, ami 
which melts aw-uy on the appearance of adytn’sity. 

72. Sepertl ponggoh merindu 

As the owl sighs longingly to the moon.” 

A figure often used by Malays in deseri])ing the longing of 
a lover for his mistress. It recalls a line in Gray’s Elegy : 

'^‘^The moj)iiig owd doth to the moon complain.” 

73. Sepertl hvang mehlk dwiiehuk gmiowp 

Like the argus-j)heasaiit calling on the luountaiii-peeJc.” 

■■ ■, ■ ■'# ' 

Another poetical simile for a complaining lover. Here he 

is compared to a lonely bird sounding its note far iVom all 
companions, 

74. Sepertl api mahm sekam. 

Smouldering like burning eluift*. 

Nursing resentment, though shewing no outward signs of 
heat or passion. 

Paddy chaff wlien burned does not blaze, but a large 
heap, if ignited, will smoulder away slowly till the whole is 
reduced to ashe»s. 

75. Sepertl hadmk hena ayer tahL 

Like the kadnk plant when maiuired. 

The plant alluded to grows like a weed and recpiires no 
cultivation. The meaning intended to be conveyed is exactly 
that of the English proverb. III weeds grow apace.” 
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7G. Bepmii talmn (km mukdf , 

Like a tray wliicli liaw two faces. 

A siiiiile applied to a false friend, 

77. Bepcrtl iulk diaias mjcr. 

Like writing* on water. 

An act by wliicli no imj^ression is niado. 

78. Siyerti hra koua belaclian. 

Like a monkey smeared with helacJian, 

]kl(ich((}L is a favourite condiment among* Malays, of which 
it is enough to say that shrimps and small fish dried in the suit 
and pounded in a mortar are the principal ingredient. Mj:>n- 
Icoys have a peculiar horror of its very strong smell. The 
Malay phrase here given is applied to any wild or ext.ravagant 
conduct, which seems as absurd as the antics of a ujonkey 
frantically endeavouring to get the hdavliaji off his paws. 

79. Separti haroinj (f((fjak puhuuf hi henna. 

As file crow returns to his country. 

To go back as one came, no richer no ]:)oorer. Wlien the 
crows imigrate, as the Malays say they do, tiiey liy back as 
they came {Itani peri/l itam halik)^ iaking nothing from the 
country ^vhere they have sojourned so long. 

80. Svperti aajing /mpabi btmik. 

Like a dog with a sore head. 

A, contemptuous expression applied in an outcast without 
friends, shelter, food or money. 

81. Bepcrtl ijenjaJi dim inata. 

Like a saw with a double edge. 

'Wliicli cuts botli ways {iarik malcn n mn^onij nwhof,) as ii. is 
drawn up or down. See No. 70. 

82. Bepcrll. tpt A*/yc-A’///c. 

jjike th.e sluu'lc. p'd tlie kind called Icnjadinja,) 

A person >vitii a cliaraeter for sponging slmmeless’Jy mi 






Seperti ttlar hena pahc. 
a snake wliieli has received a blo^v 


Used iu speaking* of a lazy, dilatory person. Tlie Malays 
compare tlie slow^ listless motions of a man wlio unwilliuo'iy 
gets np to perform some duty on wkicli lie is sent, to tlie 
contortions of a wounded snake. Tlie verb memjijliat signifies 
to writhe as a wounded reptile, or to turn and twist as a 
man yawning and stretching. 

The Perak version of the proverb is ^Nyyltoufj biujei tdar 


Nijijlio H (j==:m e nygl to uy=me nyy Iki t , 


84. Sepeiii inhaou ili (lalani takil, 
Like a swarm of bees. 


The mumbling or mattering of a person who speaks in- 
coherently is here compared with the buzzing bees iu a 
cluster. 


8o. biitpa nialcan chabte iijolak bemsa pedm 
He who eats chilies will burn his mouth. 


Everyone must be ready to bear the consequences of his 
own act. 


8(). Sebab mulut hadan himsa. 

It is by the mouth that the body is ruined. 

A single word at a critical time may make or mar a- man’s 
fortune. 


ected from the mouth 


Said of a donor, who repents of his generosity and asks for 
his gift back again ; or of a Mohaniedaii husband -who after 
divorcing his wife would like to take her back. 
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88. Seprnii pemqjap herpaling liandah 

Like a boat starting dowii-streani and tinniing (as it leaves 
the bank.) 

A Malay beauty dressed and decked out on the occasion of 
a festival is compared to a boat equipped for a voyage, at the 
moment when she heads round to the current. 

89. Se/perti isi dengrm kuku. 

Like the quick and the nail. 

A figure to express the closest degree of friendship. As 
inseparable as the nail ( of a man’s finger ) and the desli 
underneath it. 

90. B(dmanisi-m.anis (jnla ada pasw dulalcmnia^ dan 
pahit pahit niamlm ada kkdnia mmgadd %ha,t. 

However sweet sugar may be, there is always some sand in 
it, and however bitter the mawhn may be, its astringent 
qualities are useful in medicine. 

Nothing is altogether good or bad. The leaves of the 
mamlm are a native remedy in cases of small-pox. A bunch 
of them is tied over the door of the house where the sick 
person lies. When the disease is in its last stage, the leaves 
are bruised on a stone with rice, and the paste so procured is 
applied to the surface of the skin to allay irritation. 

91. ySeperfA helut puJang ka himpur, . 

Like the eel which goes back to the mud. 

The return of a person to his own country or house after 
having been abroad to seek his fortune. The next proverb 
has a similar meaning. 

92. Seperti ikctn pvdang ka Inhok. 

Like the fish which I’eturns to the pool. 

98. Seperti tetegok di vnmah tinggal. 

Like the night- jar at a deserted house. 

The tegok or tetegok is a bird, common in the Malay Penin- 
sula, whose habits are nocturnal and solitary. It has a 
peculiar, liquid, inonotonous call. The phrase is used to 
signify the solitude and loneliness of a stranger {orang ddgang) 
in a Malay kampong, 
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94, Senvift dl tcdonat% gajak havunff ho.yVahipancjaru 

Witlioiit killing* tlie ants on wMcli lie treads, tlie elepliant 
passes by inakiiig a wide passage tlirongli the j angle. 

Said of a'person who is paii:icailar in his condnet regarding 
certain observances, ignoring the hicl- that liis <:»pc*n hnnicii 
of others is patent to everyone. 

95, Seppji/i miah aijcmi IiaMlanf/mi Ihnuia. 

Like a chicken which has lost its niotlier/' 

Description of a state of mental confusion and anxi(d.y. 

96, Sedap dalndn sakit 1‘eradicm, 

Pleasant at first hut followed 1.)y pain,' ■ 

Indulgence in vicious pleasure results in grief a.n<l sorrow 
in the end^ a. sugarcane is sweet,” say the Malays, ‘■"as 
long as the stem lasts, but when you get to tlie i op (piieliuk) 
you will find it insipid! ” * 

97, Sepmii nmi kena tamhat. 

Like a deer tethered to a iiost. 

Stupid and helpless. A domestic animal under ihe same 
circumstances would be quite at home, but the deer tied u]) 
is out of its element. 

98, ^SeperU anjing heruleh hangkeL 

Like a dog which has found a dead animal. 

Applied to persons who want to keep for tliemselves some- 
thing which has fallen in their way^, and who grudge (others a 
share, (as dogs growl and snap at each other over a carcase,) 

99 Seperti gajah masok kampongi 

Like an elephant' s incursion into a village. 

Eefers to the damage done to the crops and gardens of 
villagers by the arrival of a troop of persons, e. g. tin" fol- 
lowers of some raja on his travels. Everything eatable is 
carried ofP, and the peasant compares the raid to the hiivo<i 
caused by wild elei)hants. 

100. Seperti pevyapii M ik0.hmang mini. 

Like a broom bound with silk thread. 
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A eontomptiioiig expression* for a coinnion person dressed 
more finely than becomes his position, Tlie broom is the 
most base of all domestic nkmsils ainoiig Malays, and this 
adds bitterness to the comparison. 

101 . Heperil Jemuhtt di tepl rjantmiff, 

Lilce the rice-dnst (broken oTains of rice) on the sides of 
tlie .measure. 

Soniething of which the presence or absence is ecpially 
inappreciable, maf^ok pivn fa^penohy ierhit pnu iadnah. The 
liftli wheel to the coaeli. 

102 . Seperfi myur de/jiffan mmhut. 

Like vegetables (compared) with liair. 

The difference iDetween an undertaking whicli ]>r(>mises 
a, reasonable prospect of support and one ^rliidi d<.'»es not. 

108 . Hayanglian ham Tmmigkan hajn-. 

Out of concern for the Sfiron(p to throw awaj’ the jacket, 

A second line, which is sometimes added, 

Saym'tghan lain bv an glean akn, 

(if yon are fond of another, cast me oif,) explains the 
application. 

The proverb refers to the dilemma in which a Malay hus- 
band is jdaced, wlien, he proposes to take a see(,)nd wife, and 
iinds that each lady wishes to be the sole object of his aifee- 
tions. 

10 - 1 . Sapidoli jong lurmok pun unjing her^chawaf ekorjiuja. 

Ten junks may c<')me in, but the dogs still tuck their tails 
between their legs. 

Eultw may succeed ruler, or other importn.nt (changes in 
tlie government of a conntry may take place, bxit the (con- 
dition of tlie lower classes will remain the same. 

This proverb is to be femnd in Klinkert^s collection and in 
Havre's dietioiiar}% but the former gives no explanation u;nd 
tluit given by Favre is hardly satisfnxdory. Tt is best exem- 
piifiecl by another Malay saying, Siapa jadi raja pun tan-> 
gan aim k(i daM jugad^ , ; '■ ' , - j . ‘ 
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^"Whoever may be -myVt my liand goes np.to my freliead 
all tlie same (in allusion to the mode of saluting).” 

The aryivdl of ieM jwnhs mm here used metapliorically 
for any important or astonishing event, is rather a charac- 
teristic figure ; in Malay villages on thci coasts of the Penin- 
sula tliere are few events in the quiet lives of the people 
so important as the arrival of the periodi(?al trading boats. 

105. Siuiah ferJoln hilir maJmn opu Jimidak dilcfftaJcmi 
YTn- 

(The pra/m) has gone too far down-stream in the night; 
what more is to be said r* 

To have overshot the mark or to have done more than was 
intended and to repent when too late. 

In travelling in boats on the rapid rivers of the Peninsula, 
if the polers, on the way upstream, go past their destination 
in tile darkness, it matters very little, because the boat can 
come down again with the stream ; but it is otherwise if the 
mistake is made when descending a river, and to go back 
involves a laborious journey against the current. 

106. Sesat di hmjnncj jalan halik hapanghdjalan. 

If you miss your way go back to the beginning of tlie road. 

If a thing is not likely to succeed it is best to commence 
de novo. 

107. Slrih naij: jmipyiig patah. 

As the sirih vine is growing np the prop breaks. 

Said of the ruin or misfortune which befalls a family, 
when its support is suddenly removed by death or otherwise. 

108. Seperti jandct hithmn herla/d. 

Like a widow wdio has not been married. 

109. Sep art I gadis mdah b&rlald. 

Like a maiden wdio has been married. 

Compare the following lines from a Malay poem, of wdiich 
it is enough to exidain that eanings mhaog are among the 
Malays the token of vhginity — 

Stmggith herstihmig tklaJi berdarah 

Bagei mimihang di Ulmk tuupeL 
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110. Sudah ter-kachaJc-han bencmg mang kitmnlah tapak. 

After having* ti’oddeii on a charcoal line, the soles of the 
feet are of course Hack. 

Said of a person who wilfully breaks a well known regu- 
lation and whose guilt is therefore clear. 

The charcoal thread mentioned is the black line used by 
carpenters in marking timber for sawing. 

111. Semh her^-nudvr-undor lari ta'-mahi menghvmhal tiC- 
l mju. 

To retreat Avhen hard-pressed, not ashamed to. iiy and not 
satisfied when j)ursuing, 

A maxim illustrating Malay tactics iji war or pirae}\ 
Malay warfare is generally a series of desultory attacks and 
retreats. Confronted by a superior force the attacking party 
does not disdain a retrogade movement, and when it is his 
turn to pursue he does not follow up his advantage. 

112. Sepertl kttmbang puf/tis tali. 

Like a cockchafer whose string has broken. 

Said of a person who has I'ecovered his freedom. 

Kwmbang is the carpenter-bee, which Malay children spin, 
by means of a tread (tied to one of the insect's legs), to 
amuse themselves with the buzzing sound wdiich it makes. 

118 . Sepertl byjnk lepas deri Imhu. 

Like a fish (of tlie kind called Bujulc) whicli has escaped 
from the trap. 

This proverb has much the same meaning as the last, 

lyajiik, is a fresh Avater fish found in muddy places. Bnhn, 
is a fish-trap made of split bamboo tied with rattan. It 
has a circular opening which naiTOws as the end of the pas- 
sage is reached, and is constructed on the same principle as 
the eel-pot or lobster-pot. One of the highest mountains 
in Perak is called Bubii. It is supposed to be tlie fish-trap 
of a. mythological personage named Simg Kalemhaly and the 
rocks in the l)ed of the Perak river at Pacliat are pointed out 
as his (stakes which are put clown to obstruct a stream 

and thus to force the fish to take the, opening which leads 
to the traj).) 
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114, Seperll mjam hiivis pagi malcan pcipi hnvls peUnuj 
makifih petmig. 

Like a lien, wliat it scratches up in the morning' it eats 
ill the inoiMiing, and what it scratches ii}) in the evening* it 
eats ill the evening. 

A Malay peasant will use this phrase in speaking of liis own 
means <.»f liveliiioocL if lie wants to explain that Im makes 
just eiiongli ]>3^ his daily labour to support himself from day 
to day. 

To live fruin hand to mouth.’'' 

115. l\i(jar makcm jHuh\ iehmjak nievfmflc 'hofi<o 

The fence eats the corn, the foretiiiger pierces the eye. 

Kliiikert's version gives '** instead 'iurrtfHfik 
but this latter word is in use in Perak a-nd seems to m^aifi 
the same as (to j)oke with the linger.) and tu be less 

strong than nierufijaitg which means thrust upwards,” 
as with a spear. 

The saying is sometimes quoted in *a rliyihiiiuail form. 

Tiikat' mliiyak sapl 
1)1 Ifuhoh dihawah geht 
F(((jai* makan padi , 

TehfjiJuk lueruHitk matcc. 

A .measure of gld put imderneath. the sleeping i^laUlnni ; 
the fence devours the rice; the linger thrusts at the eye. 

The meariing is, to suffer injury at tite hands of a p(.n'S(>u 
.f rom vvlioiii pioteetion was naturally to be expected.! . If th.e 
measure of f/liL disappears, the owner of the hous(.^ must 
blame ilie members of his own family, whose conduct in 
taking it is as unnatural as that of the hedge in prfivtuh, 
which eats up what it was put to protect, or of a mairs tinger. 
which, injures instead of guarding his eye. ikivre quotes 
Ilatig Tfralt as the work from which lie took this pr(jverb. 

1 1n. Fdahor liahUi IFlembang kdnlalu 

The supplies were exhausted but Paleiubmig dl<l not talk 

Tiiis refers to an ancient siege of the tcovii of .Fsilembatig 
in Sumate by the Dutch. .-Aobordiiig to Malay tradition' 
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tlie troops of the Hollanders raised the siege after great 
expense had been incurred in the expedition* The failure 
of this particular enterprise has ever since been quoted in 
the above form to signify failures in general. 

117* Pelakat api diatas humhmiff. 

To light a fire on the roof. 

To destroy a thing on purpose, pretending all the time to 
be of use. 

It is a common thing to light a fire on the ground in front 
of a Malay house to keep away mosquitoes. The proverb 
supposes the case of a man professing to light such a fire, but 
really setting fire to the house. 

118. Peii yang hertsi mm perak iMi tiada dUUlih-kan 

ormig, . ■ ■■■ ■ ■ 

People do not pour out the contents of the box in which 
they keej> their gold and silver. 

Men do not give away their best for nothing, whether, 
literally, their most valuable possessions, or figuratively, 
their wisdom, experience, discoveries, etc, 

119. Piitus henang dapat di 
Patah armig sndah sakalL 

The thread severed may be joined again ; 

If a piece of charcoal be broken, it is all over. 

Near relations or intimate friends do not quarrel irrecou- 
cileably, but between straiigei’s or mere acquaintances a col- 
lision may end fatally. 

120. Pipit t'ldi makan her hujan, 

Ta lialau padi habis 
Handak Jicdau ham hasah. 

The pipit is feeding in the rain, 

If it is not driven away the padi will all be finished, 

To drive it away one ninst wet one’s clothes. 

Said of a person in a dilemma ; each course open to him 
presents diffienlties. 
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There are two kinds of ]n/pit^ small birds wliicli infest the 
padl fields when the grain is ripening. The ^ripAt tdl will 
not move ‘when shouted at^ though it -will take to fiight if 
an arm is wared or other gestienlations iimde. Tli.e otlier 
kind pipit nban; or cheah tibrniy so called from its 'white liead, 
is more easily frightened away, 

12L di luar mnchcmg didalmn. 

Plat outside and sharp within. 

Said of a person whose professions are fair liut whose feel- 
ings are hostile. 

122. Fachat hand ale menjadi alar. 

The leech grants to become a siialce. 

Said in ridicule of unreasonabh? aspiratn^ns. 

123. Puclt}ik di ehifa ulani akan dafang. 

To be wdsldng for young shoots just as the fruit arrives*. 

To receive something much better than what one is wish- 
ing for or expecting. Ukan is the word applied by Malays 
to the various kinds of fmit which they eat with mwha! ; 
e. g. ulam pideli niachang^ idani gelai, nlaw Jeriug, When 
no fruit is to be obtained, parhnkn the young shoots of various 
trees, are \ised instead. 

124. Fadang pr aim di lantan, 

Padang hati di fikiran, 

Tlie field for a ship is the oeea-n. 

The field of the heart is reflection. 

125. Kalau telan waJi mati hahin Iwhdi hapa raefli^ 

‘^SSwallow it and your mother dies reject it and your 
father dies.'’ 

An awkwmrd alternative quoted, prowndualiy in. an}-^ ease 
where choice lias to be .made betw<:'eii two courses eaeli. 
to objection. Another version is, 

Handak cU telan termangkalan^ handak di lad.ah flada knlnar. 

Would you swallbw it;, it sticks in your throat ; -would 

ifrrt-,-» airti4- rvtt^ li; wUl 0*A pAUthy^ 
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126. Kachang hi;pakan kulik 
Tlie bean forgets its pod.” 

Iiioi-atitude. The snccessful adventurer declines to re- 
ineuiber his humble origin. 

127. Kechil-lctichil-laJi, anak, kakm smUih hesui- nioyadi 

niiak, 

- Wliile siiuili, childmi ; grown big, thonn^y 

Yoixtli is tlie time for education.; it m too late to com- 
mence tuition wdien the pupil is capable of resistance. 

( It is impossible to reproduce in a translation the play on 
the words anak and uncck.) 

128. Kalutt tiada kidit herchereilah tihlang. 

“ If it were not for the skin the bones would separate.” 

If there were not some important functionary to keep a 
Government or Society together it would fall to pieces ; if 
the father or mother dies the family is likely to be broken 

up. % 

129. Kamana hcmdal: lyenji lwij<Mig4ayancj itu taliadadi 
tarKjan kUa, 

“How can the kite get away while the cord is in our 
hands ? ” 

The sense is, there is no fear of a debtor absconding when 
his debt is secured bv some substantial pledge or deposit ni 
tlie hands of the crklitor. The kite without a string is a 
A'ery common figure among Malays when describing an un- 
cei’tain condition. See Orawfurd, History ludiau Aichipelago, 
Vol. II. p. 14. 

160. Kackil tangan nyini sahya, tadakkan. 

If my bauds are too small I will hold out a tray.” 

Expression of the willingness of a poor man to lake all 

that he cau get from the rich or great. 

111. Kac/dl-kechil amk harimau. 

!> » v vii f ts n » n.l 1 ib iiiTcr-eiib all the same. 
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Ev6ii tli8 youii^ of Q) dcHi^oions SjiiiiiiBfl ci-ro not to Ibo trifled 

with. The Malay ryot must not imagine that he can take a 
liberty with a raja’s son because he happens to be a child. 

1 : 12 . Kalan mdah iintomj m'chupah tiada htdih jadi 

ijantany, 

“If a chupah is gained, there is no chance of its becomiuo’ 

a (jcvntmtgp ^ 

Said of 0110 wlio is just abl© to support liiiusGlf, wliosc 
daily earnings enable Min to live but not to save. The 
cImpaJh and the gantaug are measures eoiTespoiidiiio- roiudily 
with the quart and gallon. ^ » J 

133. Kena jnikid di pantat gigi hahh tangguL 
Struck on the back all its teeth drop out.'’ 

An expression used of a fnut-tree laden with fruit which 
falls ofl: when the stem is shaken ? 

134. Kikk pari bebulaug kring 
Rendam t ujuh liari ta bamh, 

skate-skin grater, a dry hide. 

Soaked for seven days is not moistened.” 

A phrase used in speaking of any instance of excessive 
avarice or parsimony; kikir means literally “ a hie ” but also 
signifies “avarice.” The proverb illnstiutes the grasping, 
hoarding qualities of a miser and the difficulty of '--ettino’ 
anything ont of him. g d & 

135. Eilat didalam Jdlau, fjumh me'iigandmg Imjaii. 
“Lightning lurks within brightness, thunder is big with 

Some hidden purpose may he concealed under a man's 
ordinary conduct or demeanour, just as a dangerous hash may 
be niisuspected amid the general brilliancy of a summer’s 
day, and the hrst growl of thunder gives notice of an ap. 
proaciiing storm tliougii no ram has fallen. 

13fi. , Kundiir tiada rrisUta p^rgi, labu tiada melata man. 

If the £rourd-i 3 laiit does not 
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Advances must be made by both sides if two parties 
are to meet each other half-way. Mutual concessions are 
likely to bring about an understanding*. 

107. Kandur be deling -hting tegang berg ala-} aht, 

‘‘■'The loose vibrates with a twang, the tight liaugs loose 
like a fringe.’’’ 

Black is white and white is black.”) 

An ironical expression, common in Perak, illustrative of 
the habitual falsehood and uutrustAvortliy eluiracter of the 
Malays of that state. There is another saying of the same 
kind, with much the same meaning. 

Ampat gasal lima genap.^^ ‘‘Four is odd and five is 
even.” 

Ber-letingdeting^^ signifies to make a twanging sound 
like that produced by the vibration of a taut string. I have 
not succeeded in finding the word in any dictionaiy. 

108. Knis Icring i^eperti hayang 
Siapa pun tiada menaroh myang» 

“'Thin and dry as a shadow^ 

There is no one to care about him.” 

A rhyme used by children making fun of a coiiipanion 
who has the misfortune to be thin. 

109. Kulai-hcdai bagel acndolc di duhmg, 

“ Swinguig about carelessly, like a ladle carried in a bun- 
dle.'’ 

“ Said in ridicule of the gait affected by “ fast ” Malays, 
male and female, a swaying movement of the body from tlie 
hips while walking. 

Kidai-bnlal like a common word hdai halal (negleetful, 
careless, Crawfitrd), is one of those untranslatable compound 
words the sound of which is intended to assist the meaning, 
like the similar English word “hurly-burly,” or the Hindus- 
tani -word }dta-pidfa (topsy-turvy, higgledy-piggledy.) 

B'fihnig^ according to Marsden, means to cany on the ba ck 
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T T,^"»a*i>TC4 m <1 l)initllG on i-lic Ijciclv. 

SS I*"- i.taSr„«otl;e. ™u* C„,V ««r 

Ma, cL;y^ nio\ ^ i provisions on tlieir Ijacks. 

S'*”'" t,;, i" a »»»,, or otluT c-lott., o„o o.ul 

llie (‘cW w,^o-lit ovei’ one slumkler, luul tlie otlier eud 
;; HllS bei..^ tka tu,etber across tbe 

i r &-e spoon for culinary purposes. i_a w.x.deu 

Wie fsbea 

l-iO. Jrob’.s bnijci atjut' lU <]<nut lihuh. 

“ Eolling ofr, like Avnter on a Calacliiun leaf. 

\ simile used in spealdni;- of one u'ko aviH ivay no atteutioii 
to 'aSe. S-od c-uLsel lias as little effect or. Irnu as rvater 
on a Madi leaf, “ runs off like water oft a duck s bac .. 

Eliukert (andFavre following liini ) gives /r« /os (peeled, 
AT c\r.,>i,.Pirv meanin" to be - unwilling to listen to 
pared,) t - e .t^^ . ^ ^ known tliis 

it *” “1*"“ 

dtiry meaning of tlie -word. 

141 . Kcinuidi deri luiluvMU. 
o steered from tlie bow.” 

■ An expression used of a lioiuo in ivliieli the wife rules 
and where the husband is ‘‘henpecked. 

142 . Kali tsd'buntoh ■ampuniim sa'ekur. 

Sidiari pndns mliari herkniDjid. 

“ A single hook and one piece of bait. 

Once bMken off you may drift fur a day.” 

Don't run the risk of having your business stopped l.y 
failing to provide the apparatus in sulticient quautitr . 

14.;]. Kata tklik difcyangnia jatiji tidal- ddqnduki. ^ 

“Ho neither holds to his word nor curries out his pro- 

A general deseinption of an untrustworthy person. 

144 . Krejarajarihijmjimi^h-ejnkitadd 

•‘The raja's business, fe borne on the head, our own may 
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A common plirase in Malay Sta^tes wliere tlie ryots are 
liaA)le to forced labour at tlie order of the ra.ja. It means 

-while obeying the royal commands let ns also l^eep an eye 
on our own affairs.” 

145 . KasUi-hm anak imujh-iancjh^hm 
KiMh-htn hint UnggalAwggal-kaii . 

To love one’s eliildreii one must 'weep for them some- 
times ; to love one’s wife one nmst leave her now and then.” 

The second proposition in this sentence recalls the fact 
that with iiie Malays, who are Moliameda^ns, polygamy is 
an institution. 

140 . Junri.w dllmd hilih ilttlmha knraw. dlhafl mdtdi , sy /- 
kalL 

The boat which is s^vamped at sea may be baled ont, but 
a shipwreck of tlie alfections is linal.” 

147 . Kidhi m'hi peviiuggang ludm. 

One olotli round the wmist is all.” 

A -Hgurative mode of expressing that a person is extremely 
poor. 

148 . Knrhff 'i! mdruvan lulu di kandavr/^ inmruHia srdoravg 
iladft tprkawcf.k 

A whole herd of hiitfaloes may he shut up in n pcm, hnt 
there is one being who is not to be guai'‘de(L” 

A woman, of coxinse, is meant. I tliink that the Abbe 
Favre has missed the i)oint in translating* this proverb, of 
wliicli he gives a slightly diiferent version : — 

KaJdv- kiirban sadanvan daprd di-hiimJ-hih mamma 8a’- 
erauij tinda dapat dmaahim-la.OK 

The Frencli translation runs, "'"it est plus facile de gardor 
'ii'Ue etitble pJektP de bufflen qve de rmnmer iin i^eid how'tue 
d la m/Wi?,” but I should prefer to render it. "" Though a 
herd of badfaloes may be guarded, a. single human being 
a wnmian) is 'iiot to be understood.” 

149 . Gtgi devgan Udah €ida /mla hergigif jfUffo 

"" Tlie teeth sometimes bite the tongue.^’ , 
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The best of friends fall out sometimes, 

loO, Getih-lccm p-iiru di bihir. 

To be impatient with a sore on one’s lip,” 

To hate one’s own child because it is deformed or ugly, 

151. Gemnd-gemmi hagei kamhing ler-tdai. 

As thick as maggots in a (dead) goat.” 

A simile to express the nnmber and nioyement of a crowd 
of persons e. g. an assemblage of persons in a Malay house, 

Genmd is not be to be found in the dictionaries, but I 
belieye it to signify the creeping motion of worms, etc. 

162, Gaya sahja rasania Wallah, 

A project only; the result God knoweth.” 

L’ liomnie propose inais Dieu dispose.” 

'' Man projyoses, God disposes ” is one of the proverbs men- 
tioned by Archbishop Trench (Proverbs and their lessons, 

р. 68 ) as probably common to every nation in Europe. It 
lias probably found its way into Malay through the Aiabs, 
Wallah means literally ^"By God ” thoiigh I have translated 
it as if Wallahu alam 1ml been written. 

158. GelagaJb horah rawdndan jardan, 

Drang herbiinga dm herhvmga, 

Drang herhiah dia, tidak, 

‘'Like a barren tree; others flower, be too puts forth 
flowers ; others l)ear fruit, he does not.” 

Said of a pretentious or ostentatious person, who wishes 
to imitate every one who has or does anything that he 
admires. He takes in hand many projects but none of them 
reach completion. I have been unable to identify the plant 
here called "yeiaya/i horah d" In Favre’s dictionary gelegah 
is explained to mean "a kind of reed {saccharnm spontanenm)^' 

154. GajaJi lain de beli kivasa tidak terbelL 

" He could buy the elephant, but not the goad.” 

A taunt directed against a person who does not take a.ny 
trouble about minor details when the main thing is secured, 

с. g, who, having a large house, neglects to provide a carpet 
or lamp. 
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155, Lnka itu mmlmh ftvndnia tinggaljuga* 

^^Tlie wonnd is liealed, Ixit the sear of it remains/’ 

A feud may seem to be forgotten but the sense of injury 
reniains and may take an active form at any time. 

15G. Livnihu- iandok panjcmgy iiada msnandok pim dilcafa 
omiiffjnga -hja meiiandok. 

Cows have long horns and so^ though they injure no one, 
people say they are vicious/’ 

A man of a family, tribe or race which bears a bad charac- 
ter may be an excellent person, but he will be distrusted all 
the same. 

‘‘ Give a dog a bad name and hang him.” 

157. Lepas devipada midot Imaya^ masok ka mulct liari- 
mmi. 

‘■'To fall into the jaws of the tiger aftlsr escaping from the 
mouth of the alligator.” 

Out of the frying pan into the fire.” 

158. Lagi iongkat lagi senjata, ^ 

Weapons to boot, besides staves.” 

To have every advantage c. g. to be good and wise and 
foidunate besides being rich. 

159. Lcmpan serei niasoh giiUi ientu mmiug. 

If there is too much lemon-grass in the curry, it is cer- 
tain to be nasty.” 

Said of an unsuitable match, e. g. the marriage of an old 
man with a young girl. Here one element, age preponderates 
in the transaction, and the result is not likely to be satis- 
factory. 

160. Lagi lank lagi nasi. 

The more meat the more rice.” 

The more rajas the greater the number of followers. 



i-u^. Lagi trarifj Jagl bersnloh, 

“ Though it is already light be carries a torch/’ 

1 03 . Lcnifilt rnntoh hmm eJuiye)-. 

“ If the sky falls the earth melts.” 

destnmtLT^te ii^nSt^ty delZdS/; 

164 . Lang pumjgo/i lang ber-ij;mi 

siang hcrjru/a mnJam. 

The tail-less kite that urex’s on Uoi. ri n ■* 

astir at night.” 1 n ksh sleeps all day and 

Said of a noted thief or other bad character. 

Lang pnnggol- is probably some kind nf , i j t i 
identified the specie.s. ‘ ^ ^ ^ 

165 . Mul-a herpnndmig hull lutdapcdmi. 

racti!” found out the cha 

observed, it is diffir-Tilf 4^ ^ the ruies of eourtesf art 

what his professions n^y be'" w?rtir”hh ' -'f 
fore-armed” and a Maldjc, xvho meetf i *^''?-^™rne<l n 
any domestic neo‘ofi‘if7A’ty ^ bargain or ni 

friendly 

to fHe intehierpripaid « ^>froimation, goe.s 
ledge of the ehamctfr>’ 
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16(L Minyah ilengan ayer adakah herclumijjart 
Will oil mix with water” ? 

Distinctions in rank should be observed and upheld, 

167. Mati-viaH henniuyalc biar lecJmk, 

If you use oil let the liair be thoroughly greased.” 

Do a thing thoroughly whether it be a good or bad aeliun. 

Similar proverbs tiro given by Klinkert in his eoileidion ; 
Mail-ntafi nitnuli hiarhasah; wati-maii beniawaf liurlah hitam. 

The idea seems to bo sijjiiliir to that expressed by the 
familiar saying ""Oiie may as ’Nvell be hanged for a sheep tis 
for a Iamb.” The Perak Malays say Vala-jHila aka 
Iiainlak math btarlah aka maii her-kay(Uh ehualeld'^ ^Suppos- 
ing that- 1 nmst suJfer death let it, at all events, be for a silk 
robe.” In other words, let me have the satisfaction of 
attaining notoriety by having killed some important person- 
age iind let me ii<.>t be slain as a punishment for a vulgar or 
common offence. 

168 . Mahh berdayong liamjut, 

( He is ) ashamed to roAV, (so) the boat drifts.” 

The man who is ashamed to put his own hand to his work 
will make notliing of it. 

109 . Mali setjan hidny takmalm. 

‘^^Disinclined to die but get not willing to live.” 

Said of a person who is a burden on bis family and is loo 
lazy to do anything for his own support. 

Soinetimos tlic phrase is inverted, Miday segan 'inaii 
tiihnaui but the meaning is iimeh the same. 

170 . Mahnkali 07rinfj ^^mujhvjankau garawmytK 
Will a man put his salt out in the rain P” 

Will a nuin publish his own dishonour, or put himself to 
open shame and discredit by exposing the faults of his 
own household ? , . , . ^ 
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171. ^^ai<^^^anituluUhmdiMopd^nffan 

an tlie siui be eoTered up with a winnowbig sieve ?” 

crime toII ^ 

tl.« 

172. Melepashan mjing iersepit. 

“To extricate a dog caught (in a hedge.)” 

tte ohaTres ^g, aat 

1 / o. MerdjnJ^ ctyer di Timmig, 

whom lie°depSs*fof*^STOoi?'^ chief, on 

disappear if he does. His means of livelihood 

1 74. Mimm ayer sa’rasa duri, 

Mahan sa’msa lilin, 
lidor kdlem, mundi kdbasah. 

“ To taste thorns in water, 

To taste wax in food, 

wete “> >>»«'« '"‘W being 

whose miid is preSlioie^riil'”''”*^ eondition of » man 
b? does not seeXHo m,T tl 't'" " *b 

will be fomid in Kliubpiiv. ,n The first line 

tionary, mh voce “mimm” in Tavi-e’s die- 

hardly satisfactoiy. ’ meaning there given is 

iyun hmtei terjonghct. 

bamboo) stick np!’^ Jumps down the flooring laths (split 

the 
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17fK Mengwitk-vuiujivak bagei hidomj (jajah. 

Bellowing as if lie had the snout of an elephant.” 

An uncompliinoiitary simile used regarding a person Avho 
breathes loud. 

177. Mengitap bagel orang ombak, 

"" Gasping like a man at the point of death.” 

A Perak phrase used of a person to whom every movement 
seems to be an exertion. 

178. Masam bagei nikah tahiika. 

As cross as an unwilling bride.” 

179. Melabnh-lahuh bagei bmdal di-tiug. 

‘SSwelling and swelling, like the bnvtal fish blown out.*'* 

180. Menckonga nepa kerhnii ja^nfan' kcm<ll(ui» 

Staring right and left like a buffalo bull which walks 
last of the herd.” 

Said of a man in attendance upon Mohamedan women 
wdxen they walk abroad. 

181. Mengleting-leting bagei cliachmg hqKmasan^ 

rurning round and round, like a wmrin in the heat { of 
the sun).” 

Said of a person wandering about in an midofined and 
purposeless manner. Favro has 'Voce ^^^cluiching^^) ^‘Seperti 
chachbig kma aycr ■pamas^^'' like a worm tonched by hot water, 
wdiich lie explains to mean a person writting under misfor- 
tune. 3Iengleti)ig (Perak) me-lenting^ wriggling about. 

182. Merlap-rtap $cpedi htngkong cli olalc jamban. 

'^‘^Plourishiiig like the /migicoug beside a eess-pool.” 

Said disparagingly of a person who seems to be doing well 
in the world. ‘‘Ill weeds grow apace.” 

Kangkong^ {‘iumi d\ine plante potagere, convoloulus injdmisi 
Pavre,) is a very common and rather despised vegetable 
which grows freely without cultivation. 
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Itinp, joyous, luirtliful, means also luxuriant as applied to 
vegetation. 

183. Mimim clmlca pagi harL 

To drink vinegar in tlie morning'.” 

Sometiiing that goes against the grain” e. g, polygamy, 
from the point of view of the wives. Malay ^romen are 
extremely jealous, and one of several wives of one husband 
[yeramiman hermadu) Vvill describe her lot by this phrase, 

ra-lnma cKulm^ etc.” 

184. Menga-lis IcaUb paijalijuga- I'a-'Cherok; 

Mengalls chaka'j) dimaia-maia salija. 

change a ganneDt there is the trouble of going into 
a corner, but to chango words (break promises) is the sim- 
plest tiling in the woi'ld.” 

185. Meniaga liduh kasap. 

Hihpmg hiking pangkal lesap* 

^"^If you trade in the rough bamboo, jou lo>se the top and 
the bottom disappears.” 

To lose one’s cajutal besides forfeiting all the anticipated 
« profit, by a foolish investment. 

Buluh kasap is a kind of bamboo, (also Ciilled bulnh telor 
and hulith telang)^ which is of no use for building purposes, 
the wood being extremely thin and the bore large. The 
Eawah Malays boil jmhit rice in lengths of it to give to their 
friends on feast days, and the custom prevails also in some 
parts of Perak. 

Goldsmith’s gross of green spectacles” is just the Mud 
of transaction to which this proverb would apply. 

186. Menahan jerat dUcnipat genting. 

To set a snare in a narrow place.” 

To take advantage of another’s difficulties, e. g. to pur- 
chase (property for a quarter of its value) from* Ji man in 
distressed circumstances^ (]>y tempting him witli readv 
money.) 

187. Mmidong kerbau ditangkap hariniau. 

To go to the rescue of a buffalo which has been seized 
by a tiger.” ^ ' 





To Bialco pro£esBioiiB ot asBistaiico, out reaiiy w ui-ivt, 

veniao'o of ilio lulRfortniieB of tlie i^erson in wa.nt ot it 

ITivlays wlio fuHow u]) a tiger wliicli luw carried off ( 
l)xili'ul<>,’ cut tlie tliroat of tlie latter, it it is still alive, u 

onlcvr to be al)le to oat tlio meat. 

188. Mards muluinia herchakap, 

SeperUsantanmaiiisan, didalamnUjafahit hagei ham' 


'“'Tlie moutlx speabB sweet tilings, libe sweetmeats maae 
witli cot^oainit, bnt ins'ulo tliere is bitterness as of gall. 

Hypocrisy. Lingua siisurrouis est pejor felle draeonis.' 

180, MenibxLai haik tiada dijmji, 

Memhutt jahat tiada dikeji 

''If he does well no one praises him, 

If he does wrong no one despises him.' 

Said of tlie condition of a slave in tlie liouseliold of a 
Malay raja or chief. 

190 . Meni/aladang hagei panas dipadang* 

" Streteliing a^way like a plain lit up by the sun. 

An illustration of the even justice which should he the 
measure of a man’s dealings with his neighbour, -lo 
over your neichbonr's rice held and to pick j'oui ^'^7 
yonr own (say 'the Perak Malays) is like unequal light ni 
a thicket, not like the broad bla^e of sunlight in the plaui, 

(Ladcavi orang berlari-lari, Indang kita bor-janglcd-jangld.) 

■KTnf. hn.f1 illustration of the Christian maxim “Do as you 
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193, S'ujan jatoh Tcafasir. 

“ Rain that falls on the sand.” 

Clean thrown _ away, like favours bestowed on a man who 
shews no appreciation of them. 

194, Eam23 hati liandakmemelukrjunonq, ana daya ? tanmni 

ta mmim. - ‘ ^ j 

The desire of the heart may be to grasp a mountain, but 
what is the use ? the arm will not reach round it.” 


FtJAX'IC a. Sm^TTE'N'HAlir. 


livad (it a Meelhuj oi' the Haeiefi/ held on the Wi A luj mi 1878. 

It wiiB in file eiirlv p:U't of 1877) that. Feing* on n> Min 
sioii to tlie Baiidalnirti of Pali-rnio*, I witnessed, wliat I liaye 
never seen oLse\ 7 liere in the Malay Peninsula or the Straits 
Settlements, a. Malay Nanteli. 

I liare <■>! co\irse, like most other people here I Riip]>ose, 
repeatedly witnessed Malays danein^-and singino* dnrino' tlu^ 
Midiarani, espeeially in Penan T liaA^e several tiiues alsc 
been present at a. Malay Maynnji;*,'’ aland of theatrical, per- 
forinance. witli some danein^* and much so-called s.iugin<::>* : — 
the performers, as a rule, beiuo* a travelling* company of three 
or four men and pmdiaps one woman, who imike tlieir living' 
by their performances, a.nd play either at the invitation ot 
a Ea.ja in liis own house, or before the public on a. stage 
erected in the middle of the Street. 

Had the ].)erformanee I now describe nearly resembled any 
of those common]}’’ seen here, or in the Peninsula, there 
could be little interest in tliis description, bnt in th.o belief 
tliat tlie sight as I saw it is a ra.re one, seldom witnessed by 
Europeans, "and so far inidescribed, I have vciitiired to offer 
it, as it may, to some, be interesting. 

The journey to Pahang* and what occurred there I shall 
not speak of,' for they have no bearing on. the nantch.^ It 
\vill be sn-fi-icient to say that this was not my first visit to 
that state, that the Bandahara Ahmed and his chiefs were 
well known to me, and that whilst a-vvaiting the Bandahara’s 
decision in an imporbant matter, for wdlieli I had already 
been delayed several days, we (for I had a companion) were 
invited to attend a Hantcli at the Bandahara’s Balei. 


m. 


au<l we at once respniuled 


Tlie iuritatiovi came at 2 a. 
to it. 

Our temporary lodgin': had been the upper .dory of the 
Ohina’s house, a not-too clean lott, gamed 1)3 means 
of buL perpendicular ladder, and famished for the mo.st 

tiful supply of mnsquitoes. 

It was not therefore umttev .ddvgret to h-ave this evm^ 
at 2 a in., for the Eaiulalmva’s Balei, a spamoas Hall tlie. 

Entrance side of whi.di vras open and approacdied hy steps, 

whilst the opposite side led througli one small door mtu the 
‘ penetralia’ of the Bandahara s private dweilmg. 

The naaiteh had tieen going on sinee lU p. ni. 

llnonatting on the floor, on a higher m- lower level ac- 
cording to their ra,nk. We were aecoiumodated with ehans 
and th 7 ?re tvas one also jdaced tor the Bainlaliara. 

When we entered, we saw .seated on a large earpet in the 
middle of the Hall, four girls, two of them about 18 and 
two about’ 11 years old, all lieantifully dressed in silk and 
cloth of gold. 

On their heads they each wore a large and cnnoiis but very 
pr?tty mide principally of gold -a sort of square 

flower ..-arden where all the flower.s were gold, but ot debt ate 
workmamship, trembling and glittering with <wery movement 
of the wearer* 

Their hair, cut in a perfect oval round their forelieads, was 
very heeominglj’ dressed behind, tlie head dress >nng 
Oil with silver and golden cords. 

The bodies of their dresses weri' made of tight fitting silk, 
the neck, bosom and arms bare, whilst a 

neck came down in front in the form ot a \ loniing • 

of the dress in tlie centre, and there fastened In a gi klui 

iiower. 

Round their waists they had belts, fastened with very large 
and curiously worked ‘'pinding" or buckles, so large U at 
they reached quite across the waist. 1 he dress vyas a skirt 
of cloth of gol4 (not at all like the baroug) maehuig to the 
ancles, and the dancers wore also a scarf of the same 1- 
terial fastened in its centre to the waist buckle, and haivi „ 
down on each side to the hem of tli? skiyts, 
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All four dancers \yere dressed alike, except that in tlie 
elder ^irls, tlie l)0(jy of the dress, tight fitting and shewing 
ILie lig’ure to tlie greatest advantage, was white, with U/ (doth 
of gold liundkereliief tied ronud it under the arnis and fasS-* 
leinMl ill front, wliiLst in the case of the two younger, the 
bodv was of tlie same stutf as the rest of the dress. Their 
feet of course were bare. 

We had ample time to minutely observe these paiiJculars 
before the diiuce commem*ed, for wlieii we came into the Hali 
Hie four girls were sitting down in the usual Eastern fas liiom 
on the carpet, lieuding forward, their elbtiws resting on 
ilicir tlughs, and hiding the sides of th (dr faces which were 
towards tiu‘ auditmee witli. fans, made t tliiuk of crimson 
Hud gilt ]>ap<‘r whicli sparkled in the liglit. 

Oh their arms they ivore niimhers of gudd bangles a.ud 
their lingers were covered with diamond rings. In theii 
(‘ars also^ they bad fastened the small but prtdty diamond 
buttons so much, alfected by Malays, and indeed now, by 
W^esieni ladies. 

On orir entrance the Baud struck up, and our especial 
att(Mition was called to tbe orchestra as the iiistriiuients 
were Javanese a*ud sehbjin seen in the Malay Peninsula. 

There were two chief ])erformei’S, one pilaying on a. sort of 
wooden piano —the wooden keys being the only reseiuhiance, 
for with them the inachiueiy edWhe instruineiit b(\gau and 
eiuled— knocking the notes with pieces (>f stick which he hehi 
ill eiudiiiaiid -The other, with similar pieces of wood, played 
on inverted bowls of imdah 

Both these performers seemed to have^ sutficieiitly hard 
work, but they played with the greatest spirit from 10 ]>. m. 
till 5 a. m. 

The other memiiers of the Band consisted of. a, very small 
)(>V wbo played, Avith a A^cny large and thick stick, <ui a gigan- 
tic gong a,\'my old women who beat a drum with twe sticks, 
I, ml S(.‘veral otlier boys who played on iustrnmeuts like Irian.- 
les. 

All tliene i)ert'ormerw. we were tukl with mucli .suleuuiiCy. 
were iirtistts ef the first order, masters and a mistress in their 
craft, and I tliiuk they proved the justice of the i)niise. 
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1 Stiid tilG Silllcl sluclfe IXp clS AVO fjlt-prpd ‘mrl T L ■> X * T 
to desonbo tbe .principal figure, in 

=, and ^vliicdi inipressed me, witli i)iurinmtcre«^^ «ie.tttd 


US, 


to wliicli I was miaceiistoiued. 


a sight 


The Orchestra was on tlie 1/Aff , 
ratber to the ride and 

g-Iad of it. The position had evidently been cho^, '7"'“ 
regard to the feelings of the audience. 

1 1 oin the elaborate and vehenient ever'iiK.i-n .-.r i 

and the Avant of regular time ^ 

rightly, tlu, t I.hsZ« rtli 

llu-h-faraas I have iWihed hn i;,, , ' ' 

*illiout aaj. bteak, the laia.k chm^a^^ 

for daiiCDio-, the four girls dropped tlu^ir f n^ 

w. m the act of 

the nautch b} swajmg their bodies and slowly Avaidno- their 
aims and hands in the most g-racefnl uitn-mm. ^ i • 
Luieh and effective use all the t hi , t Tl- ^ 
from their belts. hanging 

Gradually raising themselves trimi o >•;++, -iw. +. , i t 
posture, acting in pWectaecoto in evVn win fl 
to their feet, they beg.m » 

exceeded in grace and difficult v, eonshlerin-v hi fl i ,! ^ 
inents are essentially sloiv. the arms hl,l’^ . i V i i 
the real performers whilst the feet lx ^ ^ 

for half the time not visibir ^ ^ 

with mate^4d^y^ difthmP Jii«GnK <iuite half an hour, 

aill these dancis I was i 

tnre, with the tilling of the soil’ tbe .11 

reaping and winnowing of the O'rain nii<di|pa 

guessed from the daneei-s movements"' R,l +/ ^^ve been 

or sat near tiie danctiNlml f 

nautches conSs of Malay 

the P'**!^* ‘“I- 

uiuon tastei almost inspiriting and the move- 
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Mients of the claiieera more free a, nd even abandoned. For 
•the latter half of the dance they each had a wand, to repre- 
sent a SM-ord. bt.tund with three rings of burnished gold 
which giltered in tlie light like precious stones. 

This nautch, which began soberly, like the others, grew to 
a Bacchante revel until the dancera were, or pretended t«_> 
be, possessed i)y the Spirit of Dancing “hantn ineuari" 
as’ they called it, and leaving the Hall for a uumient to 
smear ‘their lingers and faces with a fragrant oil, they re- 
turned, and the two eldest, stnldut*^ u,t each other with their 
wands seemed inclined to turn the syniholical into a leal 
battle. They were however, at'tt^r some trouble, ca-riodit hy 
four or hve women, wlio felt what the imicic wands could be 
made to do, aaid carried forcibly out ol the Hall. The two 
yoiino-er o-irls, who looked as if they too would like to be 
poss(:Ssed but did not know how to do it, were easily caught 
and removed. 

The Baud, wlmse strains Inid been increa-sing in wildness 
and in tiim.N cea,sed playing on the removal of the da,ncers, 
and the uautch was over. This was after 5 a. m. 

The Bandahara wdio had appeared ahoiit 4 a. ni. told me 
that one of the girls, when, she became ^Tiroperly"’ ‘[lossessed, 
ate nothing for months but tiowers, a pretty and poetic 
conceit. 

In saying go(..Hl bye we asked if w'e might, as 1 uudeivStood 
was cuvstoiuury, leavi' a present for the perforniers, who I 
should have ineutioued were part of the Bandaliaia s own 
lioiiseh<.)ld. 

.He consented seeuriugdy with pltuisure, and we left him 
for our boat justa..s the day was beginning to break. 

By the time ^vc had got our traps together the siui had 
risen and was driving the night fog from the numbers 
of lovely islands 'which stud the river near tile towm. 

W(' got into our boat, shoved oif, and thoroughly tired lay 
d(.iwn on the thwarts and in. 10 minutes were fast asleep ; 
(.ally waking' vNdieii W'c reached the “Pluto at /.lb a. 



•■PIDGIN’- 1-NGLLsiL 

By N. B. Dex.nv« Pu. B. 


Reuil of II Meetuifi of flu- Soi-idij huhl on the ii/h IM-. ] 87 ti. 

Must visitors to tlu* Far East liave lieard of Pidgin English, 
i hough its use is jiriiiripally coiitiued to Hongkoni-*-'’ and' 
the “Tivaty'^ or open ]M.rts r)f Phina. How and vvlj(ni it 
took its ortgai ns an imsoived nivsterv. Tlie oldest living 
foreign resident in Pinna recf.llects it as the standard means 
of eonunuuieatioii, not merely between foreign masters and 
uieir Jouiestic serva.rit.s. but between tlie ouce fabulously rich 
members ut the OouiJfsee ur ‘"Thirteeu Hongs, *’ who/ up to 
1859. were alone permitted to transact business at Canton 
with “ outside barbarians." But we fail to find anv authentio 
record a.s to when it first a.ssnmed the dignity of a laugnao-e or 
when protieieiiey in its phraseology was an o'bject of ainlution 
to dapper young ( 'liinese clerks to enable them to fill the 
posts of interpreters and siiueeze-cidlectors. It aiipears to 
h^^^ been in common use when Dr. Morrison was achievimr 
the herculean task of compiling the first Anglo-Ohinese dic^ 
tiouary, some «ixty or more years ago. ami was prohably cnr- 
rent sliortly after the East India. Company’s factory was first 
established at the City of Earns. I propose to occupy a 
few minutes of your Erne in briefly describing this latest 
aadition to the philological family, and, it mac be. to vindicate 
Its claims to passing attention as illustrating under our own 
eyes a pipcess wdiich man}" tongues now ranking' as import- 
ant must have jindergone in their earlier stages. There 
IS a strong flavour of “Pidgin ’’ in a good deal of the Law 
Latin and Irench of the lltSi and 12th centuries. Pid<'in 
English therefore, uncouth as it is, aids us in recalling Imw 
angmstie changes were bnmght about in our own ami kindred 
languages. 

Speculation, _ however, as I liave said, is woefullv adrift in 
tiacing Its origin, and even its name has puzzled the brains 
of clever etymologists. The most popular and probably the 

most correct deiiTatjoii is from tlbe business wbicli 
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un ilip llr-s of a (Miimuinni utterly ignorant of Eno-lisls 
,toes mmA somothii.i; like "P'lt,™", imisi eont<«« 

that this setnns to lue a rather far tetchci origin thougJi 
T cannot suggest anything better: nor, so far us I am aware, 

can any one else. 

As regards the formation of this queer dialect we Hud less 
difficulty in arriving at a eonelusion. 

Of the natural tendenev of language to assiniihite words 
from sources foreign to its own origin we haw; nnim‘rous 
examples In everyday life. Hindostaiiee words have become 
a part and parcel of the English sp<dcen in Oreat Ik-nani, 
while irameroiis Spanish expressions are cuiTentm the Uniteil 

States. Spanish itself, again, has in ITruguay and 1 umguay 
admitteda largo admixture of Guarani, and the oonseriative 
Chinese have with equal facility adopted many wm-ds troin 
Manchii and Mongolian. In all these cases the lutuuhng 
vocables have at first passed as - slang until distem has 
stamped them with the mint-mark ot respectability. iNo 
visible effect is produced upon the languages in question by 
the presence of these strangers. Yet dialects are to be tonnd 
which, beginning under similar circumstances, have so os i 
their original iudentity in the process as to have become 
veritable philological bastards.” Such are the /m;/«n p-a nca 
of the Mediterranean, and the or gypsey Uuiguage lU 

that vast tribe, of Hindoo origin, which still exists in every Eu- 
ropean country, its members, like Ishuiael ot old, having tlieii 
hand against every man, and every man’s hand 

The most recent ot* these bastard dialeets, nu. 
necessarily less perfect in its individuality than those a_ love- 
meiitioned, is the Pidgin English under notice, which at 
the present day is spoken by some hmidreds ot thousands ot 
Chinese upon the seaboard of tlieir empire, and even tbreat- 
ens to extend to tlie coasts of Japan « 

There was also, singularly enough, a native Chinese dialect 
in process of formation, which was to the colloquial ol the 
district in which it existed wliat -pidgin _ is to pure English. 
One effect of the Taiping la^bellion which caused au n 
of natives from the districts ot Central China to feh<in„hai, 

was to cause the formation of a fused dmleet, eoimistiiig ot 
words indifferently taken from those spoken at Shanghai, 
Canton, and Nanking. No great growth ot thj speed 
has been noticeable since the rebellion was crushed ; but it 

bade fair at one time to contribute another to the ahead) 

numerous varieties spoken in different parts of the empire. 
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It is not impossible that events will some day bruio^ abonf 
this result, in which ease it will probably attract considera ble 
attention f)ii the part of sinologues, as the tonal rules hitlier- 
to in force will be subjected to new and curious violations. 

Still, with all this granted, none of the dialects or langua- 
ges I have mentioned are precisely analogous to ‘^‘'pidgin 
English’" which, broadly speahing, chiefly consists of the 
words of one language more or less mutilated, put together 
according to the idiom of another. Moreover there is, I fancy, 
no record of any dialect however tiu couth having sprung 
up in so mushroom-like yet complete a manner, A member of 
OM‘ Council who very kindly took the trouble to send me 
some notes for this paper writes; '•* A great diiiiculty pre- 
sents itself to my mind at once. How (;ould a system of 
"^' speech have got itself established so soon as pidgin EnglisL 
"•must liave (tone, under the common view oi its origin ^ 
Internal evidence appears to me to point to anotlier source 
than the tirst English factory at Canton and a necessity 
^‘not explained by the difliculties found by English in 
speaking Chinese or by Chinese in speaking English;” and 
he points out that there is no pidgin Portuguese at Macao 
where the same diflieiilties should have led to the saline re- 
sults. I do not however cjuite agree with him. 1 should be 
inclined to say that the immense difficulty experienced by 
average Europeans in becoming fluent in Chinese is quite 
sufficient to account for any alteruative l>eing gladly adopted : 
while as regards Portuguese, though that spoken at Macao 
is not exactly "" Pidgin” it is much deteriorated in Chinese 
mouths ; moreover it is far easier for a Chinaman to learji 
than Englisli, which is I imagijie the most difficult of all Euro- 
pean languages for the Chinese to master. 

Let ns turn to the principal ruIcvS which govern pidgin 
English,” and if possible, arrive at some conclusion as to its 
probable future. Altough only dating bade to tlie early 
days of the East India Company, a Biifficient time has 
elapsed since its origin to fix its formation within regular 
limits. Take, for instance, to begin with, the pronoun 
^ This occurs only in the forms my, he, and you, whicli do duty 
' both as personals and possessives "die” doing duty for slie” 
and it, We” and ^^the}^” are rendered by thi. nee man, flini 
man, the context implying when they are use<l in a personal, 
rirther than a demonstrative sense. The sentence "" I sa\Y 
him” thus becomes “my have see he;” v/hile “we w^'ent 
out” would be rendered ^^Allo thisee man go out.” There 
is not here any analogy betvreea the Chinese forms (resem- 
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bling our owu) and the rude substitutes adopted. All native 
dialects luive I. he, we, you, and they, the possessives (in Man- 
darin) being regularly formed by the addition of t% of : thus, 
wo^ i ; 1 VO tl, mine. The article and conjunction are entirely 
dispensed with in “ pidgin’’ as they are colloquially in Chi- 
nese, the word '“together” being used as a copulative only in 
extreme cases. Verbs are in '‘^pidgin English ” conjugated 
by the use of such ^vo^ds as liab, h/ms-hj/ &c. Thus “T saw him” 
becomes “'my hab looksee he”; shall get it” is 5.uy byhne- 
by cateliee lie.” The infinitives of most words are made to 
end in ae : nHCidsee^ walkee. The word belong or h'long 

also does duty as an auxiliary “I am a Ohinainan” being 

my b’loiig 01iin(.?e. ” The subjunctive also is fonned by ad- 
ding this word belong ; ““you sliould go” being expressed as 
'“you b'long go.” '“If I go” is ''' sposee my go and be- 
yond this there are no means of expressing the otlier tenses 
except by clumsy ('ombiuations. ^'If I had gone” is '‘sposee 
my have go.” Blong^ of course, stands for it belon/ftt to 
your business to.” 

The com])arison of adjectives is ef[:ecte4 by prelixing the 
words “'more'’' and -“too muchee,” though the ordinary coni- 
p-tirative form is often used in conjunction with the tirst- 
naiued: thus, good, more better (pronounced bettaii), too 
muchee good ; largce (also pronounced lahgee)^ more largee, 
too muchee big. The Chinese form is simple enough ; I a,m 
better than he is” being “I, than he^ good;” or, in the 
supinhitive, "that, is the best,” "'that, than all, exceeding 
good.” Pidgin English, uses our own handy '“ yes” and "no” 
in place of the awkward "it is,” '"it is not,” of Chinese. 
These examples show that, as regards grammatical structure, 
" pidgin” is in the main an imperfect adaptation of our own 
rules. But the geuei’a.l coustraction of sentences is essenti- 
ally ihiiiiese. " Go to the post-ofiice and bring me a letter” 
Avould be remlered just as it would be translated in a, native 
dialect : “You savee that pust-ollicee ; go looksee have got one 
chit b’loiig my ; sposee have got yon inakee blbig.” The 
absence of a relative form necessitates the cutting up of all 
long phrases into short sentences both in Chinese and pidgin 
English. 

Such being, in short, some of the most iinpnrtant gram- 
matical peciiiiarities of this dialect, let ns turn to its pro- 
nuneiation. There are certain sounds, which the Chinaman 
has from custom an iuiiereiit difficnltyinpxxmouncing. Thus, 
he cannot sound the linal ge of ""large” except as. a separate 
syllable, so he adds an e and makes it largee. A similar dis- 
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li.bility oxifcitH to pronomiee lUKler eeiiixiu c'Livnin.Btaijce,s, 
d(-‘]>u}p;lcut oil tlio initial soirad tollu^viiiu* fnoii-L 'a’oinLs 
ill X, t, lv% ib, iiK 11, s, and v, wliicb in like niunuer Lave rr ol* 
o added to tUeiu; t and k frecjiieutly lake be- 

eoiiiiisg waiitsee/'' Tinere in no a.ppuivnl- reahuni fur 
laliur pecuiiarity. inileBs it ni!! y In* roferiiHl i;) haeir, jr.yyiis.M- 
from tilt eoiistaiiL ivetirreucr (it* tlie ns sunad in all HiiueMu 
dialects. Custom ?:;‘ives tlie liiial ea lu man 3' veur^ls endlji^a in 
h and /, Init tliej" ’present, no diiticulty to tlie m».tire s|_>eiike»’ 
as pure Ijiials. \die letter >• is absuiutely nupruiiuuuemUde 
eitlier as initial or medial to tLe Suiitb.e;ru Chinaman, ajid is 
a\"i>i.ded as a final Vvlioii ]>ossibie — in strik'my <^:mtradis[inc- 
tioii to the mandariu-spealdipi;* portiuu of the empire. In 
Pekinpy almost every word is captible cd’- talcinp* a. Iimil r 
tsuund'by adding to or eliding its priaiitlve terminaJ ; thus. 
Jdib becoaies ;;Vi 7 / ; irl, u'lrlootL^ Wlien pruno!:m‘ed iu tim 
soutli the i* closely resembles, the Hiudou letter r, which is 
between an r and a d. 

The results of tliese rules — if they can be so called — are 
soniewliat odd, the more so as, in addition to disguising tlm 
words, the ua-tive compilers of ]dugiu vocabularies otteu 
make up the cpia intest comliinatious to mypress voiy sinqde 
words. As s]x.miinens oF merely adulterated English I anay 
me nti on a //of or all, rlulo for child, /bt'cj/ for face or cdiaracter, 
liblb-e-lcp for English, Aao/v/c/C^vtor (Jonipradore, and so 011. 
But one becomes pmzzled at sudi renderings at piU-lilt-ta for 
brotlmr for Inisba.nd nr tVa* servant. 

Of e'mi|>ound words I nmy <jnote hvli-i'lu'lo and coiv-plulo for 
hot' and girl: AIJo plopa f(>r quite right J^;sk p/V/p 07 mu a., or 
HeavAni pidcjlu nom f<.>r missionarv. and Ii^oIaahj pidcfia. for 
osten.tation. <a* Irypocriw; ^viiile au3b<>d\' r(q>uted to be 
cracked is described iis one who hf'df (jot ivoJer i(j) sijp ! 

It will be readily understood tliat, thus ’*'tra^risnu>gTitiedd’ 
English as spoken by natives at the C.lnu a ports l>eeon.),es a. 
jargon, rescued ouU’ from contempt by tlie fixed rules under 
■whidi it is constructed, a.nd the illustration it affords of 
Ohiuese idioms. Many words in coiuiuou use are of Portu- 
guese or Malay origin, ‘while n certain number of pure ('Id- 
jiese plirases add to its pelj'-glot ehara:cter. Some words, 
again, are neither English, Chinese, nor anjUriiig else but 
“pidgin,'^ and their derivation cannot' bo ascertained. Huch 
are mn-ikee, which siguities -'"never miadf’ pld.N-rhuo for 
•diow do you dud’ or good bjed' - to couiplimeiit,’' tic. 
This latter phrase i>s nut, as commonly sii],>posed5 Chinese. 
There is a phrase, Tdng Tsing^ meaning if you pleaes 
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in tlw Hensc o£ tlie iiiodern OMn-CHm! 
is o tlio. latter to be pure Euglisb. Out 
pld^iir’' words is tui- exoreseenoe pro 
!ios uo signiiication, and is sinapl.Y addei 
> to rouiul it off. A Cbiuaraau will tlm 
, toi«ide ga-lab” for “ I shall be goiii; 
rA'ii.” The origiu of this queer word 1 


fonn.l i]i Oinnese colloqmal. Each dialect lias certain _einpi\ 

siuiiols,'" :-is tiie nri; appropriately named, wrueli are 

stinxoMl to tlm ends <'.t soiitonees to satisfy certain 
rliytiiiii, and tlie {•onninmest of tliese is ho-lo or vYiiicli 
lias I'-asily elLanp,'ed into {j((-lah» I must not omit to mention 
a "^A'ord is of eoiistaiit rise and ndthont wliicn a CJnna- 

mail cniit(‘ trreaks down in tire simplest plimseB-^the^wonl 
rneroL Tin's represents wliat is termed tlm ciassiliei 
wliieli in Chinese collocjnial precedes jnost siibstantryes iind 

to Nviiicli a. (dose analuitv is shervn by suck words as orauf/, 
bmih. hill in Malay. As Ckinese however pospsses some 
75 of t'hesi‘ iist.dhiL words there is no need to look beyond it. 
for the derivation of their pidgin eipiivah-mt. 

1 .EnC'dish seems, when first heard by^ an 
.-.^^1% to be as diilicnlt as a veritable for- 
iiTvorted construe tion and ciirions inispro- 
iiequired, and it tlierefore continues 
loony comraittod to writing looks 
foreigner to have called 
na.tivo merchant: 

ill! ciiimclnn; liow yon do? 

news liave g’ot‘^ 

tliisee day bloiig too nmchee hot? 

in iininba one ? 

;ot any ^pidgin. 


Altliongdi pidgin .En 
niuieenstdmed stranger 
■eign language., ^ its i*.., 
nnnc'iation are veryeasi 
in e.xtensi've use. A ( ^ 
ciirioTis. Suppose, for i nstance, 
aliout some l.msiness on a, 

A1 y 

/tbrchpo-r. Clusi-eiiin ; any pieeet‘ 

VIu No got news 

For. Yes ; too iiiuehee h.ot ; you piclg: 

Ch. Pidgiii uo V.Tmio- o-ood Jus’ now ; you g 

for mj ? 

For. My littee smallo piecee ; my wantsee buytee one 

lole iroll) siililv (silk.) 

(Ih. Ah ! mv o'ot plenty. What fashion cololi yoivwantsee ? 
Alio fasLioii iuive -ot. 'That Gmmoah niississee Goveruoi- b 
wife) any time come thisec shop ma,kee buytee (always deal 
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Govemnieiit schools at Hongkong, now learn to talk BngligL 
with fluency and coiTectness ; and the nmnber of foreigners 
who acquire one or other of the Chinese dialects is inereirsirn.^, 
the latest estimate, counting all nationalities, being some- 
what over five hundred. But there is always a large 
fluctuating population of foreign soldiers, sailors, and visitors, 
to whom the acquisition of Chinese would involve a toil quito 
disproportioned to its use. To these a means of communica- 
tion with the natives, based on a European vocabulaiw, is too 
serviceable to be dispensed with, and for them pidgin Eng- 
lish will hold its ground. So far from dying out,' it seems 
rather probable that in the course of years it will talve ranlc 
as a dialect beside the lingtia franca of the Mediteraiiiean Sea. 
Those who are curious to see how pidgin English looks when 
printed may be referred to Mr. Lelaiid’s little book of 
Pidgin English Sing-Song in the Eaiiies Library. Althougli 
some of its phrases are rather far fetched it will give any one 
a tolerably fair idea of this singular dialect. 


THE FOXIN-DING OF SINGAPORE. 

[Tiiir iNTETii^yiTNCJ hi:TT%v. OE Sjv« T. S. Baffles has beeh eindia* 

T*LACEJ3 A'r TI-IE -DrSTOSAL OE THE StHAITS AsTATIC SOCIETY BY THE ClIAlBHAM 
OF THE li,AFii'LES .LlBEAEY AND MuSETTH CO'&I HITTEE, WITH THE JJ’OLLOWrNH 
i:xrLANATroN. ; 

Sirtijapore^ J>ivZ Derpmhcr, 1878. 


J ivns rerfimted whenleavlna hy my frimd Mr, T, 

Dinrmni},, formerly (JomnHr,noiier of Foli(o\ Straltr HeUleriienfi^^ 
to tol^e rJiarye (f the tncioml mort lnfcrc\^ilng Jvlfer frooi Sir 
Htowford Eojjier to Colour] Addemhroohe. daicd Sivyapore the 
loth June 18 /'9, and to offer it to the Raffles Mnsetm here in the 
n/ms of T. E. ScholefieM Escp of Bournemouth, Devonshire, to 
whom it helonys, 

I have no do-uht you will consider the letter, (wniahiincj as if 
does the vieovs of the Founder of the Settlement at the time of his 
tahinq possession, of snffldeut value and interest to provide for 
its sqfeffeepiug in the Baffles Museum. 

I have &c., 

{:^if/ned) w. w. w.tllabs. 

The GJatirriiau of 

The CommUtee of Management 
of the Baffles Museum. 


Sin^fapore, lOtli June, 1819. 

Mj dear Colonel, 

You will probably have to consult the Map in order 
to ascertain from what part of the world this letter is dated. 
Refer to the extremity of the Malay, Peninsula where you 
will observe several small Islands forming the Straits of 
Singapore. On one of these are the ruins of the ancient 
Capital of '' Singapura/’ or '' City of the Lion’' as it is called 
by the Malays. Here I have just planted the British Flag, 
and a more commanding and promising Station for the pro- 
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tecti<'>ii and iinpi-ovenient of all oni* in1'er(.^st.s in tins qiiaTter 
faiiuot '’.veil be (conceived. my reiiiri! tc iliis UountiT 

iny public attention has been cliielly dirorted 1o the i»ro<M‘i‘d- 
in'jyR of tlio Hollaiulcn^s, who, n()t salisiiod virh reeoiviio^' iroin 
ns the fertile and iinpuidiint Islands of Jin.a and . in- dloirvcas, 
have attempted to exercise a. supreinacY over the wiinio of Bor- 
neo and Sninatrin and to exclude our natioi'! frtu.n all iiiter- 
eourse wifh the cdher Btates of tine Archi[felap‘o. Yiiejliavc* 
been very ]!articuhir in tlie mearife, andthey seem io baveemad- 
dored tlie depTadation of the Eiipilsli cdiavaei er ;!s n(’ci‘ssai‘y ru 
their own E st aid 'Ish merit. You niay easily ccmeeiw’ how muds 
aiino.ya.uce this .Ita-s given to me, anu prepe.ival.as i vras to 
remain a (jiiiet spectator of ail tinis- md'ionSu 1 have mi 
found it possible to contuiue entiivly nouvral. While tiny 
('onhucdl tlieir ]uva’ee<!iug’S to the (h.untrio.i oi wliieh 
Europeau airtborhy vnis esiahlislied, w*' had. no rigpit to 
interfere ; tliese wtduM'l i>\ agreedL to iran.-dor to ilienn 

a,nd tiny sviiiv of <a)urse at liberty to act in tlicun as tluy 
tliought propier without refeiamee to our :interi*-sts ; but tiioy 
no sooner found theinsehms ‘possessed of these tiiaii they 
conceived the idea of driving us from the Archipelago alto- 
gether, and when ] made my riotij^peuramadn them thms 
they lead actually hardly left us an inch of ground to stand 
upon. Even our' right h) the spot on vrliich I write this, 
thougli yc‘sterday a wi]derii{‘ss and without inlnibitaul, is 
dispiitral; and, in’ return tor our lurparaih-’iled generosity, W'e 
arc left almost without a resting place in the A.relri|ielHgo. 

But it is not onr interestvS alone that lia,ve siili'cred by this 
/unexpected return; ihosiMd liunianiry and civilization snifer 
more deeply. To coiaprelieiid the question Justly }mu 
umsi consider that it has ahvays lioen an object fd the lirsf 
importance to our fudian interests tu preserve a free and 
uni-Titerriipted (‘ommeixje witli these Islaml’’. as 'wel] on 
account of this coininerce itself, as the sahiv of our inore 
extensive eomineree with China, wiiich. lies bey<md them; and 
that for the last century, owing to die defects and radical 
weakness of the Duteiij, wu3 have been abl(.3tu eifeet this with- 
out serious molestation from them. The consequencM^ of this 
constant and friendly mterconrse has been the eslablishineui; 
of n iimeroiis iiidex>eiident , States thro ughou t tiie Arc] li- 
pelago. These have advanced con.siderab.ly in civilization ; 
and as their knowledge' increased so did their warnts 5 a-nd 
their advancement in civilimtion might be estimated in the 
nitio of their commerce. The lalter is suddenly arrested by 
the withering -grasp ' of the Hollander; the first article he 
insists upon k the exclusion of the .^nglish and the mono- 
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]>i)h- oil of Ills owii of wliatever 3nay In: 

111. rni'^on.l prodiiet* of f he place ; iho privtiLe inereliani" 
HiriifU oo; nlio^'oi conhcuiued to put up willi 
v..vtiiioijx. aod !.ie]H).-;]iious hut jiboA^e all tlie lui iieali‘Ji 3 ^ 
oliinat. of ItUavia; at whirli alouo the Dutadi i<i^eui 

<1.1 oroiined. tluir. all flu; tradt^ <.>1' H.ux-^e Islaiuh'? Bhiill centre. 
(Sin*ely a,l’ter lln^ liiilliinis ilm.i hav<' been siuuitlced to tlii.s 
haJodul tUnl (tastnudive poliry, thev ought to hav. had yrniu' 
eoroniou feeling her Imnuinity, sonn* <*lyjeet in v;i.\Y iKyyoin.l 
i lie {'olh (-a,leniatio7hS (d' ]>rolit and h^xs. Lei tluoji do wlsa I 
lino' please widi Ja.va, a,inl the .i\io]uc(aU';, and i]ies<‘ eoutadi 
a i-'opuiinlon of at h,^ast. live luillioms : but witli i iu‘ popuJai iou 
of Borneo, Biunatra- a, ml rhe oLbei* ishi.m.bg ivhich is at lea,st 
equal \i) nniunut. tlup rau ba..ve no right to interfere* hy 
restrictive regulalhm. Let tlieiu turn tljeir ov;n lawful sub- 
jiH'ts to wliat account tliey jdeawe, but. let them not involve 
oiir allies, and i he Brilidi eluiraeter, in the gvuun*ul vortex 


.e rum t 


I nnist beg v'our pai'don for troubling you with X)oIitics, 
bill'; it is iieeesiiiry 1 sli<juld give yon sonic account of ihoni 
to exf)laui tlu:* cause of luy inoveuients, ■which, liawe been 
Mirious aiul rapid. I liad not been six weeks in Beiicoolen 
liefore it was necc'^sary to penetrate into tlu' interior of ilie 
Soutliern Districts of Srnnatra. I had hardly accomplished 
lliis wlieu .lay attt‘utiou was directed to the Oentrat districi.s 
and tlie <.>.rigiual seat of Mahiyan Enipindh on 'luy return 
fro.ru there 1 had to send a p^i-ty n.cruss the .Island from 
Beiicoolen ; being the first attempt of the ki.inl ever ina<le ]>y 
Europeans, and iiiuilly i had t<,) proceed to Beiigai to report 
luy "proceedings aiul to conifer with tli.e (jOYeruor (le.nera i 
as to wiiat Vv"a..s best to be <loue to check the fnrrlier [nogress 
of the .Dutcin Here I fortunately met with every attention ; 
tlie ^s■ubject 'was .ihirly a.nd deliberately considoTLal, a'od to 
use the einpliatie words of .L<.rd }Iastin.g>s ‘Hhere was but one 
< 4 )iiiion a.s to the -moral turpitude of the 'mea-us eniploje<l 
b}- tmr rivals and their detenninatiou to degriule aud injure 
.British., .lu tliis crisis it remained to be c<.msidered 'A'hat 
was best to be done in this country -without exciting actiral 
bostilifies;, andwdrat should be recommended to the authorities 
ill Europe. It vo.is clear that the object of the Dutch was 
.not only to cominaud for themselves all the trade of the 
Ea.ster.u Islands, but to possess the power in ,the 'event of 
future war of -|}re venting our regular iiitereoiuvse with C.hitia. 

MencmgkabiUi ; im .Uateresting a,ccoiirit of visit is to he fnmdin. 
Orawfui’d'B Pesoriptive dictionary p. ‘ 
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By possessing the only passes to this Empire, namely the 
Straits of Sunda and Slalacca, they had it in their power at 
all times to impede that trade ; iiinl of their disposition to 
exert this power, even in time of peace, there was no doubt. 
It was therefore determined that we slionld lose no time in 
vseciiring, if practicable, the comimind of one of these Straits; 
and the Straits of Malacca on account of their proximity to 
our other Settlements appeared tlie most eligil">le. 1 was 
a-ecordingly authorized to provide for the establishment of thc^ 
British interests at Acheeii, (the most Northern Kingdom of 
Sumatra and which commands the Northern ejitranee of these 
Straits) and to fix upon some Station that might ecjiiall}’' com« 
niand the soutlierji entrance. My neg*otia;tions occupied a 
period of several months, but they ended successfully, and the 
predomiimnee of the Britisli infliienee in that quarter Las 
been duly provided for. The same has been elfected at tins 
end of the Straits and the intermediate statiiai of Malacca 
aJ.though occupied by the Dutch, has been completely nulli- 
fied, ' ■■ ■ 

This decisive though moderate policy on the part of the 
British Government has paralysed the further efforts of the 
Dutch-, and we have reason to hope that every thing will 
remain in .statu quo pending the references which are neces- 
sarily made to Europe by both parties. Our eventual object 
is of course to secure the independence of the Bornean, Su- 
matran and other States with which we have been in alliance 
for the last twenty years ; and further, if practicable to re- 
gain the Settlements of Malacca, Padang and Baiica, Tiiese 
ought never to have been transferred to the Dutch, but as 
they are indebted to us in nearly a Million Sterling on the 
adjustment of their Java accounts, it is to be hoped we may 
yet make a coinj)romise for their return. 

I shall say nothing of the importance which I attach to 
the permanence of the position I have taken up at Singapore ; 
it is a child of my own. But for my Malay studies I should 
hardly Lave known that such a place existed ; not onl}- the 
European but the Indian world also was ignorant of it. It 
is impossible to conceive a place combining* more advantages; 
it is within a week’s sail of China, still closer to Siam,"Co- 
chiii-China, &c. in the very heart of the Archipelago, or ns 
the Malays call it, it is ^Hhe Navel of the Malay eoiintiies”; 
already a population of above five thousand souls has col- 
lected under our flag,, the number is daily increasing*, the 
liarbour, in every way superior, is filled with Shipping from 
all quarters 5 and although our Settlement has not been 
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establislied more tliaii four moutlis every one is eomfortabJy 
lioused, provisions are in abundance, tbe Troops bealthy, and 
every tbiug bears tlie appearance of content and abun- 
dance. r am sure yon ivill ivisli me success, and I will tliere- 
fore only add that if my plans are confiiined at home, it is 
mv intention to make this my principal residence, and to 
doVo to the remaining years of my residence in the hash to 
the advancement of a Colony which in every way in vrinch 
: it can bo viewed bids fair to be one of the niost impoitant, 

: and at the same time one of the least expensive and troublo- 

sonio, that we possess. Our object is not temtory but trade, 
a a'l'oat commercial Ifmpmium, and s. Julcruni whence wt 
may extend our inhueuce politically, as circumstances may 
: hereafter recinire. By taking immediate possession we put 

a negative to the Dutch claim of exclusion, and at the same 
i time revive the drooping eoniideuce of our allies and mends ; 

^ one Free Port in these Seas must eventually destroy the spell 

of Diitcli monopoly 5 luitl wlmt lyiiiltti is in tlitj West., tluit 
Singapore become in tbe East. 

I shall leave this for Beneoolcn in a few days, where I liopo 
to remain quietly until we hear_ decidedly froni Eni-ope, 
at all events I am not likely to quit Sumatra again foi some 
mouths aiid then only for a short period to revisit my 
new Settlement. Ton may judge of our anxiety 
I turn to Bencoolen when I tell yon that we lett our little 

I , j^irl thcro in August last, and liavo not since seen liei . 

f ,7 Lady Rafiies, who accomiianiecl me to Bengal and is now with 

* me, has since presented me with a son ; the circumstances 

preceding his birth were not very propitious ; I was obliged 
to quit her only foim days before the event, we were 
almost amongst strangers, no nurse m whom to eonhde, 
no experienced medical aid, for we had expected to reach 
Bencoolen in time, and yet all went on well, and a finer 
babe or one with more promise of intelligence never was 
beheld. -Yoii will recollect that onr little girl was born on 
the waves, under circumstances not more promising, and yet 
no mother and no children could have suffered less. "VFhat 
strange and uncertain dispensations of Pi'ovideiice ! Good 
God when I think of Claremont and all the prospects which 
were there anticipated, — ^bnt I must check my pen. • 

I thank you most sincerely for your letters of the 8th 
December i817 and 29th April, 1819; the former I coiilcl 
never acknowledge till now ; the latter is before me and 1 
cannot express how much I feel indebted to yon for your 
Mad aad affectionate attention. The engrayings^I hare 
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duly received ; one of them in particular is dear to ii),e from 
many associations ; it is from tlie Painting whieli I so often 
admirecl in the Dramng-rooim 

Your account of our amiable and invaluable Prince lias 
given me the greatest satisfaction. He has indeed had his 
trials^ but that he is himself again proves him to be of a higher 
being than our ordinary natures. Volumes would not do 
Justice to his merits or Iiis virtues, my heart OA'eriiows when 
I think of him and of his sufferings, and though far removed 
and. separated from the passing scene, be assured I listen 
with no common interest to all that is said of and about him. 

I have told you that Lady Eaffies has presented me with 
a son and a daughter; from the circumstance of the latter 
having been born on the voyage, the Javanese who are a poe» 
tic people, wished her to lie named Timjmig Segura, mean- 
ing Lotos of the Sea," and a more appropriate name for 
purity or innocence could not have been conceived. I gra- 
tified their wish, but at the same time iny owti, by prefixing 
a more Christian and a more consecrated name Charlotte 
my son has been christened ‘'"Leopold"' ; and thus will ""Leopold 
and Charlotte be comineiuorated in niy‘ domestic circle, a,s 
ua.mes ever clear and ever respected ; and that of my daughter 
will be associated with the emblem of purity, hfiiided dow.ri 
in reinei-ubraiice of one wdiose virtues and interests will never 
be forgotten. 

J’ must not close this letter without giving you some 
account of my occupations and views as far as they are of a 
personal nature ; I am vain enough to hope that these will 
interest you more than all .1 could write of a public or 
political nature. 

Not withstanding the serious demands on my tijne ariHing 
out of my public station, and the discussion 1 have*naturaJly 
had with the Dutch Authorities, I have been able to advance 
veiy considerably in my collections in Natural History. 
Sumatra does not afford any of those interesting reiiiains 
of former civilisation, and of the arts, -which abound in Java, 
Here man is farbehind-hand, perhaps a thousand years even 
behind his neighbour the Javanese; but we have more origi- 
nality, and the great volume of Nature has hardly been 
opened. I was extremely unfortunate in the death of Dr. 
Arnold, who accompanied me as a Naturalist from England, 
he Jell a sacrifice to Ms zealous and indefatigable exertions 
on the first Jonrnay hO' made into the interior j but not nntil ' > 
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he immortalized his name by the discovery of one of the 
greatest prodigies in nature that has been, yet met -with, a 
flower of great beauty but more reanarlcable for its dinieu- 
sious ; it measures a full yard across, weighs fifteen pounds, 
and contains in tlie Nectary no less than eight pints, each 
petal being 11 inches in breadth and there being live of 
thejn. I sent a short description of this plant, with a draw- 
ing and part of the flower itself, to Sir Joseph Bants ; from 
whom, or some of the members of the Eoyal Society, you may 
probably have lieard moi'e particulars, I have now with 
me as a Botanist Dr. Jailc, a gentleman ^highly cpralified, 
and we are daily mating very important additions to our 
Herbarium. We have recently discovex'ed atthisphice some 
very beautiful species of the Uepenihes or Pitcher Plant, 
’which in elegance and brilliancy far surpass auy thing I 
have yet seen in this qtiarter-ithe plant is very remart- 
ahle, and though the genus has been generally describ- 
ed hut little is tnoivn of the different species. We are now 
engaged in making drawings of them, with a few other of 
the most reraartahie and splendid productions of the vege- 
table world which we have met with, and propose forming 
them into a volume to be engraved in Europe. This will be an 
earnest of what we propose to do hereafter, and you will 
oblige me much by informing me whether His Serene 
Highness would have any objection to the first result of our 
labours being dedicated to him ; there will not be above sis 
or eight engravings, hut they will he on a large scale. 


Besides our Botanical pursuits I have in my family two 
French naturalists, one of them step-son to the celebrated 
Cuvier ; their attention is principally directed tb^Zoology, but 
•we inclndo in onr researches every thing that is interesting 
in the mineral Mngdom ; onr collection of Birds is already 
very extensive, and in the course of two or three years we 
hope to complete onr more important researches in Sumatra. 
We shall endeavour to iuelnde the Malay Peninsula, Borneo 
and elsewhere, ■wherever the Dutch, who are the Vandals 
of the East, do not establish themselves to onr exclusion. 
I hope the plants &c. by Dr. Horsfield reached Claremont 
in safety and tolei’able preservation. 

On the West Coast of Sumatra abound great varieties 
of Asallims and Madrepores ; but few of these are known in 
England, and collections are rare. I am preparing a few for 
Claremont and shall be happy to hear from you if they are 
likely to be acceptable, or wW would be more so. I beg of 
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you to present my respects to Prince Leopold with every 
assurance of deep regard^ affection, and esteem wliicli it may 
be respectful for me to offer. 

To tlie Duke of Kent, (although I have not the honor of 
his acquaintance I am' personally knowji to liis Ro}^] Higli- 
ness) I will thank you also to ].iresent my respects, and 
iny congratulations, as well on his marriage as his appoint- 
ment of Commander-in~Chief, which we learn by the Public 
Prints has recently taken place. 

Allow me to add my kindest remembrances to Sir Robert 
Gardiner, the Baron Dr. Stockmar, and other members of the 
family or visitors to wdioni I may have the honor of bring 
known and who are kind enough to take an interest in my wel- 
fare; and to assure yon, iny dear friend, that I am with 
sincerity and truth, 

Your obliged and 

very faithfully attardied friend, 

(Signed) T. S. EAPPLES, 



NOTES ON TWO PERAK MANUSCRIPTS 


By W. E, Max welt 


Malay Instorj is very little more advanced tliaii. it was 
wdieii Crawfnrcl remarked on tlie meagre and unsatisfactory 
nature of tlie notices -wliicli we possess on this cnrioiis and 
interesting subject.' ’( 1 ) Tli.e Sljara Malta/n, orlxistorj of the 
Malacca kings, is the work of a Mohainedan who grafted 
eveitiB which were recent in his time upon legends wdiose 
real place is in Hindoo mythology. It possesses little value 
as a historical doeuiiient, except as regards the reigns of the 
later kings of Malacca. 

The Maronff MahawangsaJ^ or Kedah Annals,' ’professes 
to treat of the early history of the State of Kedah, and though, 
not justifying, a>s a historical document, the credit attached 
to it by its translator., GoL Low, it hardly merits, i^erhaps, the 
sweeping condemnation of Mr. Crawfnrd, wdio described it as 
a dateless tissue of rank fable from which not a grain of reli- 
able knowledge can be gathered.’Y 2 ) If, as there seems good 
reason for believing, the Hindoo legends in tliese w^orks are 
traceable to the Bralimiuieal scriiptures of India, their value 
from an ethnological point of view may peidiaps some clay be 
better appi’eciated. The Rilnyai Hmuj Tna/i fares no better 
at Mr. Crn wfurd’s liands tlmn the work of the Kedah his- 
torian. It is described as “ a most alisnrd and jmerile prodnc- 
tion. It contains no historical fact upon which the slightest 
^'reliance can be placed; no date whatever, and, if we except 
‘•"the faithful picture of native mind and manners which it 
"'‘•'uiieonseiouslv affords, is utterly worthless and eontemp- 
-■til)le/’(^l) 

Leyden in his Essay on the Languages and Literature of 
the Indo-Chinese nations ( 4 ) gives the following account of 
Malay historical marmscripts : 

l.Dpycriptivo 'Dictionary, suh voce Quota. 

2 Crawford, Hist. Ind. Arch. Vol. II. p, 371. 

3 Drawfiu’ dHist. Ind, Arch, toL II. p. 371. : 

4 Asiatic Researches. Yol. X. p. 180, 
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Tliere are many Malay n compositions of a Mstorical na- 
tiire, tliongli they are not so eoimnon as the classes that 
^4iaYe heen eiiiiinerated ; such as the ITihayat Sajah ho'iujsn^ 
which I have not seen^ hut 'which has been described to me 
a genealogical history of the Malay Eajahs. The 
Elhayat MalaM, which relates the founding of that city 
b}’' a' Javanese adventurer, the arrival of the Portuguese 
and the combats of the Malays with Albuquerque and the 
other Portuguese cominanders. The TI.Uai.yai Pitrajaj/a-^ 
Futti^ orhistoxy of an ancient Eaja of Malacca^ the lliTmjat 
or history of Achi or Achin in Sinnatei and the 
yaf TTung Tuka^ or the adventxires of a Malay Chief during 
the reign of the last Eaja of Malacca., and the account of 
a Malay Embassy sent to Mekka and Constantinople to re- 
quest assistance against the Portuguese. Sucdi historical 
riaiTations are extremely numerous, indeed there is re|pon 
to believe that tliere is one of every state or tribe ; and 
‘"‘■'though occasionally embellished by lietion, it is only from 
"‘them that we can obtain an outline of 'the Malay history 
“ and of tlie progress of the nation/' 

Leyden -wrote seventy years ago, but, owing probably to 
tlie limited intercourse of Europeans with the iiadive States 
of the Peninsula, little has been discovered since his time to 
justify his ])elief that separate historical narrations existed 
for every state or trihe. The publication of a translation of 
the Wilmyat MiirongMakwimngsw b}- Col. Low (5) is, as far as 
I know, the only acquisition of importance. 


In Perak I have lost no opportunit}- of enquiring for his- 
torical manuscripts, and have succeeded in obtaining two, of 
wliicli I propose to give a short account in this paper. 

The first is a short genealogy of the Mohamedan kings of 
Perak. It is a well-thumbed little book of 72 pages, which 
formerly belonged to the Eaja Bcndahara, and has evidently 
been treated as a treasure, for it is wrapped up in an eni- 
broidered napkin [tetampan) and an outer wrapper of yellow 
cloth. The first page is missing but I hope to get it supplied 
from memory or from another copy. 

The hook commences with an abstract of the Sijara 
Malaya and the Malay kings are traced from Palembaiig to 
Singhapura, and from Singhapura to Malacca. A Summary 

(5) Joutnal Indian ArcMpelago YoL III. p. 1. 
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of tlie liistoiy of the Malacca kings is given^ which differs in 
some j)aTticiilaTS from the account translated hy Leyden. ((>) 
The Portngiiose are not mentioned, singularly enough, hui 
Snltaii Maiimnd Shah, in whose reig3.x Malacca was taken l)y 
Albnqnerqne, is suraiiiariiydismissedin the following sentence; 

It -was this Snltaii who is spoken of by people as '’*• Murhom 
Kainpar ’’' and the time tiiat he reigned in Malacca was 
thirty years. It was in his time that Malacca was taken hr 
the people of Moar, and ho fled to Pahang for a year, and 
tliema^ to Bentan, where he spent twelve years, and thence 
to Kampar, win ‘re lie remained for fiA^e x’-ears. Tims ihe 
Avliole time that he Avas Eaja Avas forty-eight years/’ 

Tbe Perak mainiseript makes out that the first Icing lA' 
Perah Hullan lltizajar ISliah Avas the son of Snltaii Malimml 
of Malacca by a prineesss of Ktdantan, Pa.ja Maziifar, aceord- 
ing^o this account, Avas brought up as hear apparent of the 
throne of Malacca, but Avas clis-iiih exited by his father in 
favour of Eaja Ala-eddin, the son of the Siiitai/s faA’onrite 
Avife Tini Patima. After the death of Sultan Mahmud 
(3^'urhom Kmnijar) Ea.ja Muzafar Avas turned out of the 
country (Johor ‘P) by the Chiefs and Avent to Siak andtlience 
to Ivlang. At Kiaiig he Avas found by a man of Manjong” 
(Perak) by Avhose inthience he aatis installed as Eaja in Perak. 

So far the MS. account, but tliis^ does not agree either 
Avitli the Bijam M.alai}a or Avith local tradition in Perak. 

Accoi’ding to the Sijara Alalaya (Leyden’s translation, 
p. 265) the first Sultan of Perak Avas Via.jet surnamed 

Sri Maha Eaja,” ayIio aatis fonneiiy B^aidaliana of Johor and 

AvliO AATiB originally appointed Eaja over Perak under the 

title of Sultan Muzafar Shah. He married the Princess of 

Perak and begot Stiltan Mansur who reijjiis at f resent A'" 

The Johor origin of the Perak Ea.jas is confirmed by tradi- 
tion, though the maxinsciipfc before me makes the connection 
collateral oidy. After relaiing the installation *of Muzafar 
Shah as Sultan in Perak, the Perak histoiian makes a digres- 
sion to Johor, explains that Eaja Ala-eddin (younger brotlier 
of Muzafar Shah and son of Sultan Mahmud Shah of Ma- 
lacca) became Saltan of Johor, and gives a list of six Eajas 
Avho succeeded him that Kingdom. The X’oyal line of J ohor 
ended (says the Perak manuscript) with Murhom Mamjkai 
di Kota tinggi^’^ and the sovereignty became vested in the 
family of the Johor Bhidahara. 

(0) Malay AttJjialB hongmaii ISSlf , ' ^ ' v ' 
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%?e!l known Mansur Sliali. Tlie > eircnmstanees o£ Ids cleatk 
arc not related, thoiigli tlie Acliinese aocoiint' states tliat, 
lilcc inaiij other lyings of Aehin, he came to a violent end. 
The author of the historical sketch under notice simply 
states that the King of Achin went across to Perak to 
anmse himself, and to visit his relations and to re-organise 
the kingdom of Perak. When he returned from his visit 
’'‘■'to Perak and reached Kwala Achih he died. The mime 
by wliich he was known after his death wjis Sri> Fnda 
Mmujhit di Kwfdfid^ 

The eonehisioii of this little work shews, I think, that it 
was written out for one of the late Bandaharas of Pcrnlv, I 
obtained it from the late Eaja Osman, the last Perak Brii- 
daliara. The final paragraph records Ixow the office of 
Bandahara, which had always been held by a Chief, was for 
the first time vested in a Eaja in the person of Eaja Eeehil 
Muda the son of Sultan Maimmd Shah (Murliom ILuda di 
Fulo Besar Indm Midia), In the words of the historian, 
he took the title of Raja Bandahara Waldl al Sultan Wazir 
al Kahir and ruled over the country of Perak. He lived at 
Sayong by the long sandy shore. After he had ruled 
Perak for a long time he returned to the mercy of God 
most high and was known after his death as Murimn 
Sayong di Pasir PanjangP 

The title of Eaja Bandahara was first used in the time of 
Sultan Iskandar (Murhom Kahar) A.D. 1750 — 1770. 

The second manuscript is a historical work entitled Minal 
Malaynd^ or ‘^^An Examine for MalaySy^^ which relates the 
principal events of the reign of Sultan Iskandar of Perak 
(Murhom Kahar), of his immediate predecessors Sultans 
Mohamed Shah and Muzafar Shah and of his successor 
Sultan Mahmud Shah. Sultan Iskandar was Eaja Muda dur- 
ing two reigns before he himself succeeded to the throne. 
His actual reign as Sultan lasted for fourteen years, but he 
must have governed Perak de facto for a very much longer 
period. * He seems to have been the strongest of the Perak 
sovereigns and the days of Murhom Kahar are still spoken 
of in Perak as a kind of golden age, when everything was 
peaceful and prosperous, when chiefs obeyed the Sultan and 
the ryots followed their chiefs cheerfully. 

The author of the Mis((l Malaj/n was Eaja Cholaii, wlio 
received the title of Raja Kerliil Besar in the reign of Sultan 
Muzafar Shah. He is remeinbered in Perak by the name of 
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Murhom Pvlo lima. He eommeiiees Ms narrative by a sliort 
account of tlie genealogy of Sultan Miizafar Sliali, with, 
•whose reign the history opens. Then follows a description 
of a revolution which resulted in the proclamation of anoiiier 
Sultan w'lio established liiiiiself in lower Feralc. under ilu* 
title of StilUin- ^lohmued Skah^ while the rightful Sultan hrul 
to retreat up the river to Kwala Ivangsa, where he built a 
palace and fortified it.’’ The reconciliation of tia? rival 
Eajas and the restoration of Miizofar Shah to power by the 
Yohiiitary siuTender of his power hy Moliained Shall are 
related in detail. The latter did not long survive his 
retirement. Two important events happened in tlie later 
years of Muzafar Shah, an invasion of Perak by some Bagis 
adventurers under one Jlaja Bakabat and the re-establ islimeut 
of the Dutch factory on the Perak river. The Biigis inva- 
ders must have entered Perak by what is no-w called the 
Larut river and penetrated as far as Bukit Ciantaiig, where 
they were defeated by the Perak forces despatched from 
Ivwmla Kangsa under the Ea.ja Miicla and pursued to Kwa/n 
Ptmffkalan (probably the Larut river) wlienee it 3nay be sup- 
posed they made their escape from the country by sea. 

The first mention of the Dutch gives some interesting 
particulars regarding the reopening of their commercial in- 
tercourse with Perak, which it may be inferred had been 
stopped for some time. I subjoin a short extract. 

"^“^Tlie Dutch were ordered by tlieir Ea.ja to proceed 
^"^froni Batavia to Malacca and thence to Perak and they 
asked the Eaja of Perak to grant them a place for a set- 
‘^‘^tlement and they selected Pangkalan Halban. Their 
object Tvas the purchase of tin, and the price they gave 
was thirty two dollars a bliara exclusive of a tax of two 
dollars a bhara. All their wishes met with the apprfival 
“ of Sultan Ilnzafar Shah, And the Dutch lived at Pruig- 
kalan Halban and built a warehouse and stockaded it all 
“round. After this no one was permitted to export tin, 
“ for all of it had to be given to the Dutch, but tlieuce'forth 
“ dollars, not tin, were taken out of the country on triid- 
“ ing voyages, As for the Dutcli themselves, their Captain 
“ was changed once in every three years. And in the course 
of the long period during which they occupied Pangkahui 
“ Halban and had charge of ICw^ala Perak they paid an 
“ iinmense number of dollars to the Sultan in the way of 
“duty and numbers of people in the Country became 
“ wealthy.” 
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The illness nnci death of MozafaT Shall are related with 
eousiderahle fullness of detail and the date of the latter 
event is given, which is valnahle as enabling the I'cade.r t<j 
iix approxiinato dates for other events recorded in the nar- 
ration. Mozafar Shah died on Friday the 11th of ZnlMuiidah 
A. IT. 1167 (A. D, 1756). Among other incidents of his 
illness ive read that there was a woman in the palace wTioin 
the king ordered to bo killed and she was accordingly 
“* executed^ for she was ont of her iniud.'’ The nnfortiinato 
creature Avas no doubt suspected of being a Avitch and of 
having caused the Eaja7s illness by her siiells. But this 
violent remedy Avas unavailing, for the chronicle states tliai. 
""after this, the king’s illness grow more and more severe."’ 
(Perak seems to hixve been an unsafe place for reputed 
^vitches, for not long ago AAdien visiting >S. Jariim Alas on 
the Perak coast I Avas sheAvn the place {Kivala Bijjaiuj Jjtni- 
b(fi<) wTiere a formei* Panglima Buldt G ant ang had caused 
a beautiful woman named Allang Snyoh to be executed for 
witcTicraft. She Avas knoAvn among the people as Bujany 
Limhafi,) 


The Ea:ja AIudaAvho succeeded to the throne toolc the title 
of Sultan Iskandur Zulkaniein. In describing the domestic 
events of liis reign, the author has exhausted his vocabulary 
and it is the detailed accounts of the Conrt ceremonies on 
all sorts of occasions that make the w^orb so valuable in flie- 
eyes of Alalays. Accounts of palace festivities, the installa- 
tion of chiefs the amusement>s of truthful princes, the 
superstitious ceremonies practised in cases of illness, rdi- 
gious observances, and royal j)POgrasseB fill page after page, 
while events of historical interest receive coiaparatively 
little notice. 


The former, though curious, possess little general interest 
and 1 propose here to translate only one passage, Avhicli gives 
the reason for a singnhir superstition which to this day 
prevents a Perak: sovereign from inhabiting the house in 
Aviheh his predecessor had died. 


"" It is related that the king ( Iskandar Shall) deteriuiiied 
to remove from Brahman hidra^ for he did not feel easy 
"" ill mind while lie remained in the abode of the late Eaja, 
"" And he took thought day and night how he might fix upon 
"" a spot in which he might establish a capital for his own 
Then the king said (to the Baja Muda and the 
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asseinUed nobles), for my part I eaiiiiot find it in my Loart 
to reniaiii liere any longer, for it is distasteful to me to 
*'• have tlie royal drum {anhat) sounded bo near tlie gniTO 
of tlie late king. It is, tlierefore, my wisli io remove 
'"from Jjralimav; 

OntlieiJtli October 17bo, according to . Dutch records, a 
ti’eaty was made between tlie Diiteli East India. Company 
and ‘•'"Paduca Biiy (Sri) Sultan iloliaiiied Blialn King 
of Pera.^' It is interesting to dnd in the Malay manus- 
cript under notice an account of the negotiations -which 
led to this treaty and of the eireuinstiijices connected 
with the signing of it. Even the na'jues of the Dutch 
officials are given ; barely recognisable, il is true, in their 
JIaloy rendering. The fact that Hie name of the reigning 
Sultan in the Miilay naiTation is Iskander Sliah, while that 
in the treaty is Mohanied Shah, need not, I think, east 
a doubt on the veracity of the native account , for Euro- 
peans are extremely likely to have made a. mistake about 
native names. If the name -was Jsbfhdvr Hhah hin Al 
MerJiom Moha/utccl Shah^ the mistake is easily accounted 
foiv ' ■■ ■ 

Iskander Bhali fixed his residence at Piih> Ciiampaka Sri, 
near Pasir Paiijang on the Perak river, and dignified it, after 
the manner of Malay Rajas, ivitli a- high-sounding name. 

Ftilaii Indra SaldiF Kling, Bugis, and Menangkabau tra- 
ders are mentioned as frequenting the new town and the 
Chinese had a separate quarter to themselves. In recording 
the establishment of the new capital the historian jirescrves 
the following composed, he says, on the occasion; 

Zt'inau Siihau Etj;ja Iskiirilci’ 

Membuat iiegri di Pvilo Ohaiupaka 
Eiok-iiia jiekan dengaii haiiflar 
Temj.nit dagaiig sentri beniiaga. 

Menilnuit negri di Pido Cluujipaka 
Bi glar Piilo liidra Bakti 
Bagang sentri. datang licmiaga 
Kabawa dnli berbiiat bakti. 

Tiiankii raja Sidtan Iskander 
Takhta di Frilo Indra,. Sakti 
Endak nia jangan lagi <li sadiir 
Kuat pun Budak ba,gi di kati, 

Takkta di Pijlo Indra Sakti 
Di sembOjk tinfcra ea isi negil. 

Kuat pun sudak bagi di kati 

B^teabihkakesaam sakm-kwi 
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To w^hicL. lie adds tlie i'olloAviiig verse of liis owe ; 

Soil gei Si ngk i r sel iit ben.tai*ai) g 
Kirpitaii Pulo Iiuira Sukti 
Piitdlv lien pikir dagLing yang korang 
Xiat ta saiiipoi bagei di kati 


A to India was one of tlie principal oveiits of 

Iskarnlar Shalds reign and the despatch of a Kling trader, 
naiued Tmnlnj Kachbt^ to the Coromandel Coa.st (Imuxt K!h}fi) 
to persuade sliip-owiiers to come to Perak to buy elephants, 
his return with Ji shi]."), his enthusiastic reception and. tlic^ 
embarkation of tlie elephants are gTapliically described. But 
the royal aninseinents and ceremonies receive Timch juore of 
the author's attention than incidents of this kind. T’Iku' 
are relieved here and there by enlivening touches, as wlien we 
i.‘ead, on the occasion of a public rejoicing when all nationali- 
ties shared in the general festivities, that “’ the Dutch went 
through their exercises with muskets and blmiderhuses 
"^"and the Chincise musical instruments were exceedingly 
nuiiierons and sounded Jike the noise of frogs in a pond 
^Mvhen rain is just commencing to fall.'' 


In another place “ the Panglima of Larut” is described us 
pi’esenting himself before the Sulta.n at Sayong with 
‘^all his followers {8alici\ people of Bnldt Gant an g and 
p)eople of Penkalaii and Permatang, an exceedingly large 
number,’* an allusion to localities which have become iveli 
known of late years. 


An expedition which Sultan Iskander made to the mouth 
of the Perak river is celebrated in a long form wliieli takes 
up a number of images in the latter part of the book:. To 
have descended the river to the sea was evidently a feat of 
no small magnitude for a Eaja of Perak of those days and 
was accordingly immortalised in a fitting manner. It is too 
long, kowe^'er, for translation here, and too diffuse for 
extracts. 


After a reign of fourteen ‘years Sultan Iskander died and 
received the posthumous title of Miirlmm Kmifiliat'-iillahr 
He was succeeded by Sultan Mahmud Shah of ■whose i^eigii 
a short account if given, and with whose death and the 
accession of Sultan Aladiu tke chronicle ends. In his time 
the Eaja of Stdangor visited Perak and is stated to have 
received the nohai^ tlie insignia of royalty, and the title of 
8wUm% SdacUn from the Perak soyereign.- The latter 
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Bubsequeiitly visited Salatig’or and was escorted back as far us 
Ilwala Bernani by tlie 'newly created Eaja, 

A Biigis invasion of KedaliA'*" wbicb is no dcai'bt tliat s}>ok- 

of by English writers as liaving occurred iu the year 
1770, is then described by the Perak historian in the foliow- 
ing passage. 

is related that a. eertahi Bngls Pbief, one Eaja Maji, 
whom people called Pangeran, came from Ehio ijj Salan- 
gore, the reigning* sovereign of tliat kingdom being a rela- 
tion of Iris. There be concerted measures for an attack 
n])on Kedah and stopped at Perak on his wav. He cast an- 
chor just below the Dutch fort and tlie Dutchuien were a 
good deal alarmed whe}i they saw bis Jinmerous bis vessels 
were. He gave out that he wanted to see the Ea.ja of Perak, 
so the Laksamana and the Sliah]>andar went up the river to 
Palo Besar Indnt Ilvlla and presented tliemselves before 
the Bultan -with the intelligence that the Pangeraii had ar- 
rived with the Eaja of Safangore and had anchored below 
the Dutch fort and that he wanted an audience with His 
Highness. They said that he had a great iiiiinber of pralms, 
one hundred and tw’enty sail, more or le>ss, and asked for 
His Highness iiivstruetions as they had heard that the strang- 
er meditated some evil design npoii the kingdom of Peiuk. 
Then the King said Let him come up the river. I have 
no fear or apprehension.'’ At the same time His Highness 
ordered that all his nobles and warriors mid men-at-arms 
should be collected and full}^ equipped with their weapons 
and accoutrements. When they w'cre all asseinlded at Puh 
Besar Indra Ilnlta^ the Pangeraii came up the river and 
as far up as Telok Paiiadah the river ivas erow'ed with his 
vessels from bank to bank, riieii His Highness said “ Be- 
ing up the Prngdran to see me/' S^> he svas led up by the 
Laksamana and the Sliahbaiidar and entered the presence 
of Sultan Mahmud Shad with the King of Selangor. And 
whom he looked upon the face of the Sultan he ■was seized ^ 
with great fear and alarm, wbicli ivas increased wiien he 

Murhom JCiang’an of Kedali lutd two cUicl sL'veml Kejdiow.s who 

ttouglit themselvc^s injiwed hy the election of Abdullah (son of tTie Bnltaii 
“by a slave g*irl) to the siieceBsion. In the year 1770 they raised a rebellion 
and brought the people of Selangor and Uerak to their assistance. They 
entered lledub but finding the pooide did not join theiu they burned Aiors- 
tar^ then a very hom'ishmg town, and at the K wala took several of the 
Coast vessels and earned off a considerable deal of plunder. The old King 
was so nmch enraged that be forbad them over returning to the country. 
The disappointed. Princes returned to Salangore -where they died in want 
and inisary. Capt Light in Andenon's Considerations ; p. 153. 

ISm also Wcwbold ¥oL XI* p. / 
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Baw tlie gra-nderir of His IligliiiesB and tlie preparatioiiB of 
the warriors. After that ho ceased to entertain any fiirtlier 
evil intentions against the sovereign of Perak, 

When the Eaja of Selangor crowd leave to depart in 
order to aeeompan}’’ his relatitai the Pangeranin the invasion 
I\edalu Sultan Mahnmd Shah sent his youngest brother 
Eaja Kecliil Bongsn with the former. And Kedah was de- 
feated and then the invaders returned each to his own coun- 
try.- 

This is the last event recorded in the reign of Malimnd 
Shall, whose death oeciirred after he had reigned eight years 
ill Peiak. Hi>s successor was Bnltaii Ala-eddiii Mansur Shah, 
with a catalogue of wliose virtues the history closes. It was 
])roba.‘l)ly concluded in his reign about one hundred years ago. 

Though they abound wdth oriental exaggeration and the 
most tedious recapitulation, and though historical data are 
disappointingly scavee, these are not without some interest 
and value, as I think the extracts which I have given will 
shew. It is satisfactory to have any writen account at all 
of the Perak Ea.ias on purely natire authority and the gene- 
ral accuracy of the Jlisal MaJayu has been borne out, 
wherever possible, by a comparison of the facts related in it 
with accounts of the same events obtained from European 
sources. I could wish that it were in iny power to lay before 
the Society translations of the manuscripts of which I have 
here given a brirf sketch, for there are now opportunities 
for annotating the test by reference to local traditions, and 
of getting explanations about various customs and ceremonies 
of the Perak Malays, which will diminish as civilissation extends 
and as the days of Malay rule recede further into the past. 
But on the present occasion I must content myself with 
this short Summary, which has been very hastily drawn up 
and which professes to be nothing more than a general 
description of the only Perak liistories I have yet seen. 


THE METALLTPEEOITS POEMATION OF THE 
PEHINStJLA. 

By D. D. Daly. 

Head at a Meeilng held on the ind Seijtemhe}\ 1878. 

Tlie principal objeefc of tliis paper is to direct attention 
to and invite inf onnation about tlie priinaiy mineral deposits 
in this Peninsula, and from personal observation, I have 
formed a tlieorj regarding its origin, which I wonhl Ininibly 
advance. 

We are aware that gold, tin, and galena liave been a source 
of export from the peninsula for sonie centuries, and that 
the early Portuguese and Dutch settlers used to return to 
their eontries with rich cargoes of those precious metals. 
Some of the workings that were active in the last centuiy 
are still yielding valuable results ; others were abandoned on 
account of the extortion and oppression of native princes, 
others from the alluvial washings and shallow leaders having 

Yim out.’’ 

A different order of things exists at the present day; 
chemistry, geology, and steam have as in other countries con- f 
verted obsolete mines into valuable properties, and if the ;; 
same services ai’e applied to the Malay Peninsula the coun- , 
try might become rich and prosperous. 

It would appear that the Malay Peninsula would be a 
vast uninhabitable jungle, were it not that the interior yields 
rich gold and tin alluvial deposits on either side of the range ' 
of hills . that form the back-bone of the country. These 
deposits, crushed and washed down by nature from their 
original rocky bed, have attracted large numbers of Chinese 
miners for many years, and on their industry (for the Malay 
miners are in a Yery inferior minority) the Eevenue and pros- ^ ,, 
perity of the Peninsula in a great measure depend. A part 
from political and protective purposes. It would appear to 
be a question whether the Native States were worth interfer- • 
ing about the tia.noh 



The till pi'odiice, and the consequent importation of 
Chinese miners, being so essential to the prosperity of the 
country, I have gathered together a few notes, made during 
exploring expeditions, with a view to ascertain the root, di- 
rection, and source from whence these alluvial deposits are 
shed. 

Starting from Tanjong Tohor, a few miles S, E. of the 
Moar Eiver, a line in a northerly direction would pass at 
first through the old gold workings of Tanjong Tohor and 
the neighboming hills of Bukit Formosa, thence to the gold 
leaders of Chindius, Mount Ophir and the Eiver Kesang 
and to the extensive tin deposits of the Kcsang and the 
eastern boundary of the Malacca Territory. There is no 
doubt in my mind that Chindras is on a spur or leader from 
the main reef, the gold being found in pockets or nests ; but 
gold leaders are often richer than the main reef, and if the 
enterprising Directors of the defunct Chindras Company 
had sunk deeper than they did (their deepest shaft being 
only about 100 feet they might have reached a more com- 
pact body of stone. 

I would shew a piece of tin oi-e that was got at Chin-Chin, 
on a tiibiitary of the river Kcsang here the tin is firmly 
inbedded in a piece of rock that was formerly granite and 
has been subject to volcanic influences. The leader from 
which this was picked up cannot be far from the line of the 
lode which I believe to exist in a direction show by the red 
line on this Map. Diverging from the northerly line and 
striking in a if. E. direction, the rich alluvial deposits of 
gold, all fine steam gold are reached on the Scgamet River, 
a valuable river in Johor where every facility would be given 
by His Highness the Maharaja to Europeans to open up 
mines and whose letters to native rajas wore most serviceable 
to me when I went across the Peninsula to Pahang^ 

Still ill a northerly direction, the tm-mines of P^Mrek 
and Jumpol are reached thence to the tin-mines of Sunge 
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Nipa, a trib^ary of a large river the Sungei Triarif^ theiiep 
to Smigei Kunabus where both tin aud^ gold nr” fonnS 
thence to Jelei, a gold district. ' mcl, 


Striking off in a N. bT. E. direction to the Snno.A: T„; 
tnbntary of the Pahang River, gold is foinid in doep^alhvial 
deposits m laige quantities, but tlie E“‘ndah{tra of Palnii^ 
will not allow Europeans to visit tliis place, and proveuts the 
Chinese fiom introducing machinerr, so that tlie o-,i](l k 


me 


dug, 


. ttat tw 

Si.S Hit iKi't is 


^ LLiiu bile ijfoia, air^'T thp TO 

crushed and washed in a rude way with pestle and niorhi" 
M brought up in a cocoanut shell and must he sold to tiie 

country, was a biino^kal, but tlie g*ol<l isfrecraeiitlysmno' 

smiths gn e a bunkel and in Singapore the saino'^o-old 
ranes m price from §S5 to $40 a buugktil. ® 


I have so far pointed out some of the ^old and tin-nOnn« 
to the Eastward of the dividing rano-e of the Penincul-i mid 
regaAg th. Westward sidefl s%“Ll SeSM 
e flat countiy at the foot of the range is a rast broken 
allurial deposit of tin some 250 miles iu Imioth and ranoin^ 
from one to 12 miles in width and a^^ain” ,4 Shi'; S’}!,! 
Northwest to Tongkah and up to British Burmah. ^ 


to the gold on 'the Weshvard side of the 
^^^owledge thatiiro- 

auce gold vhh the tin, namely Kanchim-i in S^^Mho'ot- - md 
the Bataiig Radang District in Perak; that is that urodnce 

KparSSnt f4mt}'*ri®’ to make a profit on the expenses 
?Ti,t I . fiom the tin. Iteturiung to the gold mines of 

111 J 2 * in ji. {■Tvi/'v /'h^ 


jTV % * IdXAA. 

Ulu bungei Lui and proeeediu;: 


Patani in 


- a N. N. W.-dirocttat IL 

arSant°TEi’™‘‘“ “ “ ‘ribirtar,v',it 

DnTd Ld !■ ^ 1 ^^ working order on the Kclantan River 

hi?t^4? .^J^own to exist in the interior of Trrimo-rmo 

Sh phSa£ a."? nail KaSrfa.; 

lajas precludes the examination and proper workinrr Kv 
European machinery of the valuable deposits that WbeS 

are airaxa ot tlie ra^jas and are completely iu tbeir oowor * bnf 

aa tbey aa-e tnbdtarjr to Smm, and*^ aa il Si^SeTtog’a 


1 


■ 


■ 
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progressive in developing tlie resonrces of their own coun- 
try, I have no cloubb the proper credentials from Bangkok, 
would enable a European to enter and work these valuable 
mines on an economical and more profitable system. 

Pursuing the same N. N. W. line, the gold mines of Klian 
Mas on the Teluphin Eiver, and the Galena mines at Pain 
are reached, as well as other gold deposits inPatani, and this 
would lead to the terminus of the supposed matrix of the 
metalliferons deposits. 

I stop at Cape Patani as the country further to the W. 
and W. W. is not remarkable for the precious metals, al- 
though coal has been found in the Isthmus of Era. 

I have shewn by a red line on this plan the approximate 
position of the main-reef which I believe to exist in the 
Peninsula; and besides the fact of the numerous alluvial 
mineral detrita and disconnected leaders that exist to the 
Eastward and Westward of the same thei'e are other geolo- 
gical reasons that would support the theory. I need hardly 
state that one of the first laws of Geology is that all soils 
are disintegrated from rock, and an agriculturist coming to 
a new country can make a very fair guess as to the nature 
of the soil on being informed of the nature of the rocks. 
So it is for the miner, — given the nature, set, direction and 
dip of various strata, he will tell whether the country is 
metalliferous or not ; and it was by means of this chain of 
reasoning that Sir Eoderick Murchison prophesied the disco- 
very of the gold fields of Ballarat, and thence a line of rich 
gold country to the Eorthward through Queensland, and 
other islands, to the north of Australia. And it is by studying 
and following up the wise precepts of that illustrious Geolo- 
gist that we may deduct similar conclusions in new countries. 

It is in examining the metamorphic rocks that the greatest 
geological discoveries have been made; and in the Malay 
Peninsula, these rocks in higher elevations and in regions 
that have been disturbed by plutonic causes, are remarkable. 

Both gold and tin belong exclusively to the older formation, 
and both are found in veins of quartz origin imbedded gen- 
erally between the granite on one side, and slate or micaceous 
layers or sandstones on the other, and these places occur to 
my knowledge in several parts in the Peninsula. 

During an exploring expedition with a view to fixing the 

Boundaries between Perak and Siamese territory, and in 
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crossmg a range of hills, I came upon different parts of the 
"^l^ere the slate formation cropped up with a veiw 
slight dip out of the perpendicular, close to the granite, and 
wmch reminded me very forcibly of similar formations in the 
gold-hearing districts of Australia. 

On enquiry, the Malays stated there had been gold aUu 
vial deposits^ at the base of these hills, and that tLre were 
sfall some Chmamen washing stream-gold. I obtained some 
of the gold m dust, and it presented a coarse, scaly appear- 
ance which evidently showed that it had not travelled far 
after haying been shed from the matrix ; and confirmed an 
opinion tha,t I had formed that all the mineral deposits of gold 
and tin in the Malay Peninsula are a recent granite or mi- 
caceous detritus. 

These detrital deposits might be followed up by an ex- 
ploring prospecting party, armed with boring tools ; and bv 
bonng through the quartz veins that pierce the granite, the 
original lode or valuable leaders might be uncovered. 

I am Momed that there are two places, namely Ulu 
Shni on the borders of SSMugor and Perak, and the Batang 
Padang District in Perak, where the tin is found in largi 
blocks of stone which are rolled down the hill side. These 
must be yey close to the main lode and would be good start- 
ing points for a prospecting party. 

gambling, and a large population 

Chinese indulge their taste m seeking out patches of allu- 

hills from place to 

nf ^ ■uiicertain amount of success. This 

state of things will continue until the original lode is searched 
for, when the reckless speculation in alluvial gold and tin will 
be succeeded by a more certain and legitimate system of min- 


SUGGSISTIOFS EEGAEDING A NEW MALAY 
DICTIONAEY. 

By the Hos’ble C. J. Ikving. 

Read at a Meeting held on the 9th Recemher, 1878. 

As Las been announced, I am desirous this evening of 
inviting discussion in regard to a question 'wLicL must be, I 
tbinlf, of considerable interest to many of the members : 
■whether it is desirable that this Society should undertake, 
or promote, and if so in vfhat manner or to -what degree, the 
puWication of a Work in the natui’e of a Dictionary of the 
Malay language, to take the place of, or to be supplementary 
to, the Dictionaries which exsist at present. 

The name, Malaya, which has been adopted to denote the 
countries to which the researches of this society are, gene- 
rally speaking, limited, is in itself an indication of the im- 
portance which attaches to the Malay element in the popula- 
tion : and however great may be the mterest attaching to 
the language and habits of the foreign settlers who have 
reached these countries, from China or from India, within 
recent times, or to the language and habits of the scanty 
remnants of the races who seem to have been the aboriginal 
possessors of the soil — I think that it will generally be felt 
that in the ethnological and philological divisions of the 
Society’s researches, it is the Malay race, the Malay language, 
Malay history, literature, and civihzation, that should hold 
the central and dominant position. 

And as regards the language I think that Malay has not 
merely this relative strong claim on our attention, but that 
absolutely and intrinsically it presents a field for enquiry 
which _ is very well worth the trouble of exploring. The 
primitive element of the language, including the bulk of its 
vocabulary and its methods of construction, is interesting as 
the speech of a race whose remote ancestors may have lived 
in these regions “dibawah angin,” to the leeward that is of 


iifliiiW 

IliiiMi' 
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Sumatra and Java^ since the time that the shallow seas were 
a eoiitiiieiit, and a river of Sumatra ran between Singapore 
and the Mainland ; the speech of a race tiia,t has been iina~ 
gined to be nearer perhaps than any other to the type from 
which the greatly varying races in cliff ereiifc parte of the 
globe have divergecL Then the words of almost pure Sans- 
krit embodied in the language are interesting as pointing 
to the nature and remoteness of the origin of the civilization 
which wnis still ilonrishing 300 or 400 years ago, and of which 
traces are stiii remaining. Again the Arabic element, the 
vocabuiary of Eeligion, is evidence of the work of those early 
Mohammedan Missionaries, who have impressed their mark 
so deeply on the national charactei-, but of whose work there 
is otherwise scarcely more record than there is of that of 
the Sanskrit-speaking nobles who introduced the vocabulary 
of dominion into the language far back in pre-historic ages. 

The language then being recognized as being in itself 
wmrthy of study, and the study as taking a high place 
amongst the objects with the prosecution of ’which this 
society has charged itself, the importance of the c^uestion 
which I hare desired to introduce becomes apparent. For a 
Dictionai'y is the shape, the only possible shape, in which 
the great bulk of ’what is known in regard to a language 
can be arranged. It is the form in -which the original 
student naturally and inevitably arranges his newly acquired 
knowledge ; and it is the form in wdiicli knowledge acquired 
by original research, is made easily accessible to successive 
students. 

The original student observes and records to a great 
extent, I fancy, in obedience to what one may call the 
student’s instinct, and without any very definite idea of the 
use to which his records may ultimately be put, and in this 
way I believe that it will be found that among those who 
have given their attention to the Malay language of late 
years a very considerable mass of information indeed has 
been accumulated beyond what has appeared in any of the 
existing Malay Dictionaries. The information lies at present 
scattered in private note-books, and if nothing is done to 
collect and preserve it, the chances are that i t will be lost ; 
as no doubt many a valuable collection of similar notes has 
been lost in the course of the 60 or 70 years that have elapsed 
since the j>ublication of Marsden’s Dictionary, 

That it would be desirable to collect, collate, and verify 
all sucb icattered may be existing, add to record 
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tlieni in some permanent sliope, will not I thinlc be disputed ; 
but as to wlitit tlie exsict shape and scope of tlie work slKnild be, 
there will naturally be differences of opinion, and it is upon 
this point in especial that I am desirous of eliciting discus- 
sion. Naturally oue^s first idea is to take up the work on 
the largest and fullest scale, and produce a Dictionary which 
should ill corporate wutli our new matter the whole of wliat 
lias already appeared in the \vorks of Marsclen, Crar/fnrd, 

Farre and others. But before embarking on a wmrk of such 
magnitude it is >vell to count the cost beforeliaiiu in money 
and labour, lest we put our liarids to a task w^e are unable to 
carry through. My present impi’cssion is tha.t instead of a-n 
entirely jie\v Dictionary, our work should the form of 
a. supplement on appendix to Marsdeii's admirable work. In 
this way the cost and labour of the niider taking -would bo 
very greatly reduced ; a-nd the method would liavei ilio 
advantage of keeping our neNV work, Avhieli we cajinot hope to 
be perfect, distinct and separate, and so conveniently . present- 
ed for criticism and future revision. Then again as we cannot 
expect the work to be perfect as far as it goes,, so neither can 
■^ve expect that it will l>e complete and final. It v^ould not be 
advisable to let the Avork drag on indefinitely, in the hope of 
producing a AA’ork Avliich should eontiiin the last w'-ord on the 
subj ect. A moderate time, say a couple ot years, sbouid 1 thiiilc 
be fixed within which the wliole of our aAvailable material i 

should be Avorked up ; and if this AAuu’e throvm into the shape 
of a supplement to Marsden's work, the collation and , ; 

incorporation of the tAvo miglit very properly, I think, l^o • ^ - 

left to our successors. , 

Supposing then ihe form resolved upon for the Avork to be 
siicli as I have ]>roposed, it reniaims to consider the arrange- 
ments by Avliich the necessaiT rnaterials aauuUI ]>e nmst 
conveniently collected rnul l.>rimg]it info shape, aud liere 
there are several methods that obviously suggostjhemselvos. 

The first is to make a doiailed comparison of the A'rords 

contained in the other existing Dictioimries Avitli those given 

in Marsdeii’s, and prepare lists of those Aviiicli do not appear 

in the latter. This AV(.>a]d of course be a somcAvh at laborious 

task, but loss so t].ian AAmrild possibly be imagined it it were . 

undertaken by xiersons having a tolerably exte.iisive aecpiain- 

tance Avitli the Malay vocabulary. To any one haAniig such 

an accpiaintance there Avouid be but little difiicult}-", I think, 

in runninp; doAvn the pages of Crawfrird and I’avre, and 

Xuitting a provisional mark against .ail the words in regard 

to which it Avould be proper to .look ahd see whether they 
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were in Marsden or not. The words so marked could then 
he looked np in Marsden, and those not found there could 
be finally marked as words to be included in the contemplated 
supplement, of course this would be a troublesome task, but 
if it were divided among half a dozen or even fewer 
eollaborateurs, it would be done, I think, wdthin a quite 
moderate time. With quasi-ineehaiueal work of timt descrip- 
tion it is astonishing how^ much can be done in a year at an 
expenditure of an hour a, day. 

Another method of collecting the desired material is the 
one which I have already indicated, — by persons taking notes 
of new words wdiich they may light upon in the course of 
their reading. I. have myself notes of nearly 1,000 words 
taken from the Hikayat Abdullah alone which I -was unable 
to find in Marsden ; "and as I have already stated I believe 
that there are considerable collections of similar notes in 
other hands. 

A third method, and one by wdiich very interesting results 
are likely to be obtained, would be by the collection of notes 
taken of words met with in conversation and the names of 
natural objects, such as various kinds of animals, 

etc., as ascertained hj enquiry from the natives. 

So far I have dealt with the matter in regard to the mere 
collection of new words ; but I need scarcely saw that for 
the purposes for which a Malay Dictionary is required a 
mere word book would be ot very little value. In regard to 
certain classes of words indeed, it may suffice to know Wiply 
the English equivalent of the Malay word, Yfheu for 
example you have said that ^-kuda” means ^Miorse” and that 
puteh’" means 'Mvhite/’ you have said perhaps all that a 
Dictionary need tell. But as regards a vast number of words 
the knowledge of the mere equivalent English word helps 
you but little, unless you are shewn by some apt example 
hoiD the ivortl is used. How iinportniit this point is, is shewn 
by the different fate of Crawfurd’s Dictionary and that of 
his predecessor Mai’sden. Notwithstanding the perhaps 
greater fullness of Grawfurd’s vocabulary, it stands for the 
most part uimsed on the shelf, while Marsdenis in continual 
requisitiou by the student, who every time that he looks out 
a "word adds, not merely a single word to his vocabulary, but 
some apt expression,* 'some naturally framed sentence to his 
knowledge of the langu^e. 
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t It Blioud tlierefore I think be in the nature of an instruc- 

lion to contributors to our proposed work, — in everij case to 
give something more than the mere English equivalent of ; 

the ill the case of the most definite 

objects, or the most unambiguous qualiflcatives, a few 
illustrative words might be conveniently and advantageously 
given. 

. But even when the words with their illustrative sentences 
have been provided, the work will not be complete if we are 
to keep np to the high standard held np in Marsden’s ad- 
mirable work. The derivations of the words so far as they 
are not pure Malay origin should be stated ; at any rate so 
far as they come from Sanskrit and Arabic sources. ^ Then 
again as regards objects of USTatural History the Scientific 
names of the objects should as far as possible be given. 

I think I have said enough to shew that the work if it is 
to be undertaken with the intention that it shall be worthy 
of connection with that; to which I have proposed that it shall 
be supplementary, will be a laborious and a complex one : 
and it is one therefore which should not be undertaken 
rashly or unadvisedly, or without due consideration as to how 
far the force and materials at our disposal will be sufficient 
for the undertaking. So far as lean judge the materials 
are likely to be ample ; nor is there likely to be any lack of 
the requisite knowledge of written and vernacular Malay. 

Whether we have among us the requisite knowledge of Saus- 
la’it, Arabic, and the other languages required for tracing 
out the derivations of the exotic words which have been in- 
corporated in the language, or how if not, our deficiencies 
ill these respects might best be supplied, would be a point 
which would require careful consideration. As regards the 
scimitific nomenclature I have little doubt but that among 
the gentlemen connected with our Museum and the Botani- 
cal and Zoological Gardens the necessary information would 
readily be forthcoming. 

I have thus given a sketch shewing the scope of the work 
as it has grown up in my mind, and I have only tp add a few 
words as to the way in which it might be carried out. And 
here I think it might be desirable before pledging ourselves 
as it were to the scheme, to make an experiment on a cer- 
tain definite portion of it. For example the word commen- 
cing with Alif would constitute (if one may judge from 
the numbers in Marsden) about Y-|-th of the whole. ^ Here 
would be distinct and manageable portion of the work. 
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The Dictionaries might be collated in regard to this portion. 
Those who liaye kept notes of ne^Y words might collect and 
revise them, so far as they eommenee with the AUfi and the 
whole of the materials thus collated might be arranged and a 
proof struck off*. These proofs might he tlieii distril)ntcd to 
such persons as might be likely to assist in the revisioH of tlie 
work in its philological and its scicntihe aspects. And 
finally the various suggestions which might be forthcoming 
wmiild be collated and the revdsed proofs struck oif. If ail 
this could be done satisfactorily and within a reasonable 
time the whole work might then be proceeded -witli wtdl 
groianded confidence. To cany out the work in this man- 
ner it would be necessary to keep the printed }natter 
standing for a consitlerable time ; and in this view, and for 
other considerations also, I am inclined to think that it wmnld 
be desirable for the Society to provide itself -with a small 
fount of type, such, as would be required to set up some 20 
or 30 pages in the style of Mai’sden’s book. ^ 

A very small supply of type for the Sanskrit portion would 
be required, if Marsden’s inetliod of printing were adliex’ed 
to in this respect. 





ETHNOLOaiCAL EXCUESIONS IN THE MALAY 
EENINSELA— NOVEMBEE 1874 TO OOTOBEE 1875. 
(PEELIMINAEY OOMMUNICATION) 

• By N. Von Miklciho-Maci,av. 

...Die Saelie Kclbst imifiK aiich jJuvr tsdbsi; 
we,!4*en 1 letrielieii werdeii : son«t kaau 
nieiit gelingoii... . 

^ {Schopenhauer. Die Welt als Wille luitl 

A^oi'steilun^’, Vol 1 page 18.) 

JiCtid id it iledlinj held on Hlg Srd Jane, 1878. 

Ill the following pages 1 propose to give, as briefly as 
possible, kin aecouut of the Authropiologieal and Ethnogra- 
phical results of my wanderings through the Malay Penin- 
sula. At sonio futnro time I shall probaldj publish my 
Journal, with observations on some matters of inferior hupor- 
tauco not concerning tlie main object of my journey. 

.Before entering upon results I think it will b (3 wise to say 
a. few words rospeiding iny routes tlirough the Peninsula, for 
the purpose of pointing out to my Oolleagues where my 
observations were made, and, of rendering the search for 
scientific niaterial easier for tlioso who may come after me, 
with a view to suAung theiii the expenditure of inuch time 
and troiihle. 1 do so, hoping that I may soon see the know- 
ledge gained by my experience extended, and science en- 
riched by the coinpiest of new facts in this region. 

I si'.arted on my first journey through the Peninsula .froni 
the river Muar, which I followed up to the small rivulet 
Fallon, On the way to the (an affluent of the rlvm.* 

Emnpau) I met with, numerous Orauij Utan, who are called 
here Oraiuj-llapd and who are also to be found on the Jekati 
(ail affluent of the Kraton). Prom this point turning south- 
ward, I returned to the Seejamet (an affluent of the Muar 
River), which I followed in an eastward dbection to the 
mountains Snlu Segwmet and HuUt Tenan, 


pnii^ 
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One day's joiii’ney brought me from Teuan (a Malay 
Settlement) to the rimlet Biclco (a.n affluent of the Batii 
Pahat). From Iiei^e I again turned eastwards to the rivulet 
Lebii, which (changing its name several times) flows into 
the Sambi'au Eiver. Throughout the journey I met with 
numerous Omnr/ JJtan. From the Sambrau, a tributai^ of 
the Indaii 1 reached the Sea. 


This wandering from the mouth of the Muar Eiver had 
taken W days. From iiere I returned into the interior of 
the Oountiy, and following the course of the rivers lOdiau 
and Made (affluents of the Sambrau) T a-gaiii met with a 
coiisidei’able number of Orang JJtan. Folknving the course 
of tiie river Johor (a district where Chinese have settled iu 
great numbers, I came to Si'lat-Tobiuu and to Johor-Bhanu 
the residence of the Maharaja of Johor. This %vas my excur- 
sion through Johore (December 1874 — February 1875) on the 
results of which I have already reported (1) ,• 


I began the second journey (June to October) by following 
the olci course up to the point where the 8ambrau disem- 
bogues into the Iiidau. From thence how-ever I turned 
westward up the stream of the river Indau, passing the 
BuJdt Janin (also called Ganon.g Indaii) and in this trip I 
again met with many Orang Utan. 


In consequence of the boundary disputes between the 
Bandahara of Pahaaig and the Mjihara.ja of JtJior, which 
have lasted several years, I was obliged in order to meet 
the Bandahara, to turn seawards and go to Blkan where he 
resides. From this place I followed the course of the im- 
portant river Pahaiuj up to its tributary the Tamilen, Here, 
as also in the mountains on the frontier of Pahang, Tring- 
gaiiu and Kalantan I met with the uiiiuixed Melanesian Popu- 
lation, the Orang Sakai ; and further up too on the rivulet 
Areng (an affluent of the Eiver Lebe) 1 had opportunities of 
observing a number of them on different occasions. In this 
district, at the boundary of Pahang and Kalantan, west of 
the Eivers Tamilen and Xefee, there is, as I believe, the high- 
est mountain of the Peninsula, which is called Gtmong 
Tahan, Around this mountain, and also further west to- 
wards Perak as well as northward towards Kedah and 
Singgoro there is a district in which there exists on the 
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or f^aa (or uirtn<jo) or .hirntm ana or immen^ (nearly crossing 
tlie Peninsula a second time) I came to Jarom^ a teinporaiy 
r(}sidence of tlie Eajali of Eiiiuen. Here, tlu’ough constantly 
inaldng inquiries, and letting no oppoiMnity slip,iinetwitliHie 
Orang Sakai several times. Tlirougli Jalor I readied tlie month 
of the river Patani and the residence of the Ea.jaliof Pataiii. 

Making a fourth zigzag inland T ng*ain passed the terri- 
tory of the Siamese princes, the Elijahs of Todion^ Teha and 
Tscliena and a»rived at Sing/]^oro the first important non- 
European town of the Peninsnla, the residence of a Siamese 
Prince,, or more correctly of a Siamese Governor, On the way 
I was informed, that on the hills, between which I tra- 
velled, there are to be found not a few nnmixed Melanesian 
tribes, who are called here Orang Semang ; of these I how- 
ever saw but two captured boys, in the house of the Eajah 
muda of Singgoro. Here I most positively heard from 
Malays and Siamese, that on the way to Lijxor, in the 
mountains of Madelon, there is to be found a not inconsider- 
able population of Orang Semang, The wet season, having 
begun (early in October) my further journey, which I had 
proposed to coiitinuo to Bangkok, was interrupted. Along 
a fine broad road I jiroceeded to Kotta Sta, the residence of 
the (4) Yamtuan of Kedaii, where I broke off my journey in 
the Malay Peninsula. On my way back to Singapore I 
visited the mission to the Orang Mantra near Malacca . 

(2) Thi^ district and the Gunoag" Ta.haii are not only antbropologically 
intorestiug on account of tlie 0 rung Sakai: there is another circumstance 
which, as "its probability cannot he denied, makes this district worth a visit. 
I heard it positively maintained by many Malays and Orang Sakai that a 
very large Ape (called there Bru) lives in the woods around and upon the 
Uunong Tahan. It is said to be of greater height than a man and is much 
feared. It will be the ta-sk of a Zoologist who is not afraid of fatigue to in- 
quire into the correctness of this rumour. I am very willing to j)lae <3 at the 
disposal of any s<'ieiitiiic traveller who will undertake the task all the ob- 
servations I have made iixion the country and the people in the neighbour- 
hood of the Ounong Tahan. 

(d) The following Sajas, as also the Yamtuan (Sultan) of Tringganu, the 
Eaja of Kalantan, and the Yamtuan of Kedah are tributary to the King 
of Siam. 

(4) Kjk abbreviation and oonmption of the words or Sultan, 
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I. 

MELANESIAN TEIBES IN THE INTEIIIOE OE THE 
MALAYAN PENINSULA. 


The Okaxg Sakai akd the Okaxg Semanu. 

(Oeinioks OE Autmoks). — A s I liave ])oiiited out- already 
ill my first eonmuiiiicatioii (5) oiir iiiforuiaticm rtiS[)eeiiu<>‘ 
the tribes in the interior of the Periiusuln was very contra- 
dictory and therefore little reliable. With respect to tlie 
Gravy Sakai and the Ormiy Soniany we had the Siinn.^ contra- 
dictory information; thus, for instance, Le/r, vdio had seen 
them, says of the Sakai that their coraplexiou does not differ 
from that of theMalays (b). Of the Oiuii^- Senniug NewboLd 
says, that they are scarcely different from the Jakuiis or 
the Orang Utaii of Johor who liave almost a Malayan ap- 
pearance. (7), 

I decidedly disagree with these statements, though I have 
no doubt, that these gentlemen, who as noticed already, had 
known personally individuals of the respective tribes, made 
their observations accurately. The explanation of this is 
to be found in the fact that there are cross-breeds between 
the Orang Sakai and the Malays and that some of them 
exhibit a Malayan type; and as in consequence of this blood 
relationship they are more closely connected with the Ma- 
lays and are therefore more frequently to be met witli 
ill the Malay Kampongs the above-named g'entlemen, who 
had made no exursions into the interior, took these cross- 
breeds for representatives of the pure type. Logan (8) 
thoagh differing from some others, says, tiiat the Orang 
Semaug are certainly Negritos^ bat lie calls them a, mixed racie 
According to my ex]}erience I must declare this also to be 
incorrect. 

From my own experience and observations I have come to 
the conclusion, that the Orang Salad and the Gravy Srvui/a; 

5 Mikliiho Maday, EthiiologiBclio Exoursiion in Julior. Xaluurkimdi*^. 
Tijdsclirift, Th. xxk\\ pajp. 250. 

0 “Tiicir complexion does not tlLftdr troiii that of the Ma]ay.s/'’ 'J’hej 
and Sakai tribes of the Malay Pcnm,5ula, by LUnit, CuL Jamt's L:.>ic. 
Journal of the Indiaa Acchii>ela;^o and Eastern Asia, voL iv. 420. 

7 T. J. FoUtieai and Statistical account of the British SctUu- 

meats in the Straits of Malacca, 1839, page 377. 

8 Logan, The Journal ol tho Xndxan Arohipeliw^o and Eastern Asia, 

?ol, Tii» p. 81 , „ , ' ' , , W 
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n.re tribes of tlie saiiie stock, tliat furtlier, iti their x)liysicnl 
niul ill respect of language they, are closely connected 
witli eaeli other and rejiresent a pure unmixed branch of the 
Melanesian race ; anihropologically therefore they abso- 
]uti‘ly diii'er froin the Malays. The Melanesian tribes of the 
Malayan Peninsula, chietly because of tlie form of their skull 
whicli ha.s a» tendency to be Prachyeeplialic, approach the 
neoTiios of the Philippines, and like the latter they do not 
diifca.* yery widely from the Papuan tribes of New Guinea. 


Axtileopological Notes. — The aecoinpanying xdates (II. 
and III.) give a more correct idea of the appearance 
a.nd the ])hysiognoniy of the Orav/f Hahai and the Omv.fi 
Semmiq tliaai a long written description. In this prelimi- 
nary conununication I shah merely give some of my observa- 
tions upon tliose parts of the body which are of importam^e 
in deciding the anatomical position of the race. 

Hetoht. — Earl}^ marriages, a miserable mode of existence, 
and frequent want of food liave certainly made their mark 
upon the whole structure of the body in these tribes, and 
therefore w^eak, undersized individuals abound ; tliougii 
there arc exceptions, well-formed and good-looking men 
being not uncommon. The size of fiill grown Onmg Sakai, 
according to 25 measurements, varied among the men 
from 1450 m. m. to 1(320 m. m. and among the women from 
1400 ra. m. to 1480 m. m. 

Tlio skull of the Orang Snkai and the Orang Sernaufi is 
Mesoeex>halic wdth a distiuet temleney towards being, Braeliy- 
eexihalic. Tlie index of breadth varied between 74 and 84 
according to 24 measurements. This variation wars in the 
following jiroportions with respect to sex and age. 


Sakai men (9) the index of breadth varied from 74- 
„ women (9) „ „ ,5 m 

„ children (0) „ „ „ 74- 


-82 

-84 

-81 


Hatr.— The hair of the pur mng orang Sakai (Plate IT, 
figure 5) curls very closely 2—4 m.in. in diameter and forms a 
compact inass not standing np from the head to any great 
degree. I also found here, as on the West Coast of New 
Guinea and in the eastern, Moluccas, that the hair is a good 
mark of purity of descent. Crossing is immediately shown 
by the curling becoming less close. 

The heard is also much, curled, though neither it nor tlie 
hair on the other parts of the body is so closely curled as the 
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Lair of flio head. The hair is of a da..rlv shade. Besides the 
eloselj curled individnals, wlio form the main elenient of 
the uumixed Oramj Sakai and Oramj Seniaug not a few 
cross-breeds of diiferent £>Tades a.re to be found, whose hair 
presents all possible g*radatioiis fi*oni the. frizzled Papuan 
hair to the straigdit hair of the Malays. 



0 This obserTatloii inducod to go through the note which I had made 
upon the .Papuan race in Hew, Gruinea. I found there also several remarks 
upon the great and remarkable breadth of the Palpehra iertia. A broad 
Palpehm tedia is not however a peculiarity of the Melanesian race ; it is to 
1)0 observed also among the Cliinese, though by no means to the same extent. 
Among’ ExTropeans too the breadth of the Plica varies very considerably. 


Colour of the Skix. — I n general the colour is darker 
than that of the Malays, but it varies bet^veen veiy -wide 
limits. Tlie ap>proximate colour of the skin is that- of the 
medium shades between IST. jST. 28,42 and 21,-40 of Broca’s 
table. The Sakai, like other dark races, liawe the baclv, the 
slioulder and the pudenda a, little darker tlian the rest of 
the body, the enter or dretch-side of the extremities is a 
shade darker tlian the inner or hnid-dde. At the lower ]iart 
of the seat besides a darker colouring I noticed among older 
people a kind of callous formation. Tlie skin ^Yas very rugged 
and rough ; but tins is quite natural, tlie costume of tlie Sakai 
covering oidy the waist and tlie ])erLnaeu!u. women in 

general are lighter coloured than tlu^ men. 


Eye. — On observing the eye of this people somewdiat closely 
two characteristics present themselves, first the, very remark- 
able size of the Plica semdhmaris or Palpehra iertia ; I have 
repiresented the xiroportionate size as exactly as possible on 
Plate II figure 4. It forms a reddish membrane, which is 
a little thicker at the lower edge. As the Plica is transpa- 
rent, and as the Sclera is not white its size does not strike 
one at first, the more so as the wdiole. extent of the Plica 
cannot be seen if observed enface ; it is only a side view of 
the pupil that shows it completely. Some measured plicae 
showed a hreadtli of 5 — 5i in. m., irhile the real — Caruncula 
lacrimalis was not more than 2 m, m. in breadth. The plica 
is so considerable that it really may be considered Jis a 
characteristic mark of the race (9). 

With very many pur sang*’’ Ovang Sakai and Ormuj 
Semaruj 1 fonncl, that the upper edge of tlie upper ej^eiid 
terminates is a wrinkle of the skin, (Plate II figure 4 This 
is a peculiarity which prevails in the Mongolian Pace, there 
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are licwever signs of it in many Malays^ Polynesians (10) 
and, in tliis case, true Melanesians. 

Peet. — Besides the very considerable size of the feet, the 
]ir>sition of the three outer toes is inost noticeable : only the 
hvo inner toes, the first and the second, are straight, the 
three others are turned to the side — a i:)ecnliarity which is 
to be found in many kinds of apes, but which up to this time 
I have not noticed so distinctly in any family of the Iiunian 
race, tliongli approaches to it are often to be found. 

Some obseevatioin's ok the mode or litiko, Aim some cus- 
toms. — Mj?' meetings with the Orang Sakai and the Oraiig 
Seiuang were too short to enable me to say iimch on this 
subject, and Tam not vdlling simply to repeat Btatements 
and tales of the Mala ys as llio English authors I Jiave men- 
tioned liare done, for I have noticed several times how little 
correct, how intentionally deceptive indeed these statements 
were. In the brief remarks that follow I rely upon facts 
which I have observed myself (11). 

The Malays distingnisli between two kinds of Orang Satkai. 
The Ormvj' Sakal-fiar and Omrtfj Salcai-jm^^^ (the wild and 
tame Orang Sakai). The former live isolated in the dense 
forest, and probably never saTue into any direct contact 
with the Malays. The latter, the Orang jina, thougli 
they retain their nomadic habits hare a certain amount of 
intercourse with the Malays, They mediate the exchange of 
jungle xwoduce (Gntta, Oaoutcliouk, Rotaii, ditferent kinds 
of wood used as incense, Gum Dammar, Ivory, Rhinoceros 
liorns etc.,) for -various article such as Pirrangs, Cotton goods, 
Salt, Tobacco, Sirie and Ganibir, and in some districts (as 
in Pahang) even for old fire arms and the food of the Malays. 
They also work for the Malays for short periods (d.uriiig 
the paddy harvest or on the opening of a new x^autation) 
and it is not uncommon for them to give their daughters in 

10 I have siivoraj. time rCaserved thi:^ lOld of tlie Eyelid at Maufjcivovct^ 
where no erossiixe; with Chinese is possible. I saw it also aiiiotig some ‘ot 
the Papnans of the West Coast of Mew (.Tuinea., It is the fold which is called 
Mmeanthns when patliolo'dcallT enlarged. 

Jl During my journey I only held intercourse with the Orang 8al:at jina : 
it proved to be impossible to converse wdth the Orang Hakai liar vdien by 
chttmse or after long searching t surprised theuu even those whom I could 
inspect, measure and shetch.' They either did amt- understand^ Malay or 
their brains iuid their tpaigues were so paralysed with fright at being in the 
X>'rosence of a being wlmin tliej' had never seen before — a white man — that 
they remained silent when I questioned them. The short list of words 
which I noted down and which I have published I obtained from the Orang 
Bakai jhia who ho%vever had several times to apply for information to their 
wild fcllow-country-men, ■ 
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exchange to the Malays and Oliinese who vsettle down in 
their iieigibourliood. 

These Oranrj 8akcd-jina general!}' speak MaLi;f and their 
children for the most pai^t forget their original iaiigiiage. 
They visit the huts and the Kainpongs of the Malays 
(in small parties with their wives and children) and this 
is one important reason of the mixture of the two races, 
the Orang Sakai giving their daughters as wives to tlna 
Mala3^s. Sometimes also during these visitvS, the conju- 
gal Melity of the Sakai 'women is tried b} presents, and tiie 
consequence is that to pio’ saufi Orang Sakai pn.rents cross- 
breed children are born, either of half Malayan or of iialf 
Chinese descent. These visits are further followed by tlio 
gradual feeling of Malay wants and adoption of Mala.y cus- 
toms by the Orang Sakai, I bad several opportunities in 
the course of my journey of observing this gradual aljsorp- 
tion of the -weaker rat^e (the Melanesian) and its gradual 
assimilation to the Malay population. 

Between the Orang Sakal-jlna and the Orang Sahai-Viar 
there are numerous gradations. The fcainer in the neigh- 
bourhood of Malay Kampongs coiistriiet small huts according 
to the Malay model, which they visit from time to time. 
Then there is a lower class who at a distance from the Malay 
Eampongs occupy temporary Pondos (12) in the jungle which 
serve them as night quarters for one day or more at a time. 
The real Orang Uar, as I have been informed by members of 
the tribe change their quarters every night, and tlie rofore 
do not even take the trouble of erecting a Pondo. 

It is qxiite natural, that these men of the wo<‘>ds mnke no 
paths, and do not want an}y foin’oving ail over the forest, 
i have observed several times how’' they a.dvance tliroiigli the 
w’ood, in a manner entirely unlike tlieri of the Malays. 
The Malay in the forest inakes an extensive use of iiis 
Parang (wood kuife), cutting down all that stands and hangs 
in his way; the Orang Salcai (as also the Or/nij Vlmi) on tlie 
contrary, never takes this trouble ; partly because ]k‘ is too 
careful of his parang (if he has got one at all), partly because 
this method would retard him too mueli. Knowing the direc- 
tion in ■^rli.ich he is to go and keeping it in view, ho tries to 
find out the lighter places in the wood. Without breaking 
■(hem, he bends aside with his hand the younger trees, which 
lie cannot avoid ; he stoops or creeps below llie larger ones. 

12 Fondo. Tlie Malay name for a kind of iimbreila-Bhapocl lint inado 
of palm leaves wliioli is put down in sncb. a way as to form at tlie same time 
a roof and a wali^ under whick one can either sit or lie. 
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I He will never tear off or cut away a_ liana hanging in his ; 

I way, he iirefers holding it in his hand and crawling under it; | 

[ and in spite of this constant stooping, creeping, picking his ■ 

) way. and’ running zigzag, he advances with great rapidity. ; 

i In 'following, not without trouble, such, a real “man of the I 

f wood,” I iiave often admired the skill and quickness of his | 

jnovenionts and his clever evasion of all obstructions, and I | 

had to confess, that in spite of iny long experience and prac- j 

tico in these things I found my master in an Orang TJtan of | 

] 5 rears old. I have purposely described these details, as :l 

in ‘the life of the nomadic inhabitants of the 3 ungle they i 

areb y no means a trifling feature. The way the Orang Utan i 

have of wandering through the woods was for myself per- j 

sonally the cause of much trouble, and of long days of fruit- 
less searching for traces of them. _ __ | 

THBiK RELATIONS WITH THE MALAYS. — If the Orang Salcai-jinci 
are somewhat dependent iqion the Malays, the Orang liar 
remain decidedly hostile to them, and never lose an opportu- 
nity of taking iWenge on these people who by continually 
laying out new ]flantations diminish the temtory of the origi- 
nal iiihahitants, get the piroduce of the jungle from them for 
a mere trifle, and if they can possibly do so, capture their chil- 
dren in order to keep or to sell them as slaves. This man- 
hunting, which sometimes occurs still, was formerly practised 
on a larger scale, and in many districts where numerous 
hordes of the original inhabitants used to live no traces of 
them are now to be found. The Malays however in spites 
of their superiority in all respects to the denizen of the 
jungle are "very niuch afraid of these Orang liar and do not 
venture cither" alone, or in small parties into those parts of 
the forest which they are known to frequent. 

Arsis. — The weapon of the Orang liar, which is most 
dreaded by the Malays, is the Blahau ( Blow Pipe ) with 
poisoned arrows (13). The use of this weapion is widely 

13. The chief ino-rodieTit of this Poison is the j, nice of the weli-hnown 
Upiis Free of the Javanese, the Antians ToAiicaria, With this juice a great 
auanv other suhstiinees are mixed, the luiniher and nature of vdiich depend 
partly on chance, and partly on the science of the preparer. The poison- 
of diiterent kinds of snakes, the juices of a number of trees and frmts, 
even Arsenic which tlie Orang Utan jina {^^et in exchano'e from the IVlalays 
tire mixed up tog'other. It thus comes to pass that the arrow-poison not 
only of every siiTall tribe, but of every indi\ddual Ora,7ig Pfau is made of 
diifcrent materials, and that in consequence of this tae eiiects a.ro very dii- 
ferent. The oil'ect on man is certainly very deadly and very rapid ; thoronglily 
trustworthy Malays in different parts of the Peninsula told me that they 
knew from actual oliservatioii that a man who has been wounded is not able 
even to finish his Siri but is seized with violent cramps , and severe vomitings 
and so dies. In some experiments that I made upon animals the poison 
had a Tory rapid oyou when administered in very small doses. 
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spread ; from Jolior to Singgora it is to be found everjr wliere 
among tlie iiiliabitants of tlie jungle. 

Anotlier wea^pon wHcix, tbouglx not so dangerous, is ethiio- 
logically miicli more important is the Loids (Bow) ; I have 
onlj found it in use among the unmixed Oraog Sakai. 
It is about 2 M. long, made of Bamboo, and the arrows have 
iron points. 

Clothing. — The Orang Sakai wear only a narrow girdle to 
cover the pudenda. It is either made of bast or of some cotton 
stuff got ill exchange from the Malays, whicli they fasten like 
a Tidiako (14) round the waist and draw through between 
the legs. The Orang Sakai jina do tlieir best to elotlio 
themselves like the Malays. The men very seldoi]! wear 
ornaments (15), and their hair is not dressed in any particular 
wayvv;;;r 



Tattooing, and perfoeation of tiie iavetitidn of 'iim 
HOSE. — The women affect more conspicuousorntiineiits. Yvliile 
I have seen no Sakai or Senniiig man tattooed, I found most 
of the Sakai women so adorned, and ahvays in the same style. 
Figure 2 (plate III) shows the arrangement of the simple 
design, with which in childhood they embellish their cheeks 
and temples. The operation is performed with a needle, and 
the design is marked with resin. 

The women also have the partition of the nose perforated 
to wear the Hajanmo, which is generally the quill of aLan- 
dak (HystrixJ. The hair, which is kept; long at the back of 
the head only, forms a kind of helmet or bonnet ; flowers and 
sweet-scented leaves are often worn around it. 



IG. This, Tdiieh I first h,earcl from Malays in Pahang, has been repeated 
to me by numbers of the Gatholie Mission at Malacca, who most lihely knews 
it from the Oro^ig Muntra* 
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as tliey come into Malay villages endeavour to clothe them- 
selves according to hlalay fashion. 

The Orang Sakai iisnally has hut one wife at a time, who 
maj have 5 to 6 ehiklren hut who very often remains 
childless. 


Tlie Orang Sakai and the Orang Semang consider them- 
selves the orhjinal mhahifantH and iiidependent of the 
Malays and of tlie Malay Eajahs, and so they are in fact 
in their woods. 

On several occasions, aaid in dilferent places 1 heard ac- 
counts of Sakai Eajahs, who are said to exist still and wdioni 
the people obey though these Eajahs do not live in any 
other style than the rest of the iiihahitants of the forest. 
If such a Eajah dies his v/idow can claim to be considered 
as Queen. So I was often told and it is characteristic of 
the position of the Orang Sakai women as compared with 
that of the Mala 3 ^ women. 

Besides the simple procedure of ‘marnfmg^ which an Orang 
Sakai described in the words ‘•'M take her and sleep with 
herd’ there is, as I was told by tbe Orang Sakai jina^ a 
custom among the Orang Sakai of Pahang, according to 
which the man on a. certain da.y must catch the girl in the 
jungle before wibuesses/ after a considerable start lias been 
given her. If he fails to catdi her, lie is not allowed to v'oo 
iier a second time. Comnmnal marriage exists, it appears, 
among the Orang Sakai ; at least I must conclude so from 
a great number of ticcomils. A girl having been married to 
a man for some days or weeks goes, with his consent, and 
voluntarily, to live for a shorter or longer period with another . 
nmn. She thus goes in turn to all the men of the party until 
she comes hack tcriier first husband 5 she does not remain witli 
him however but e«>iitinues to engage in such temporary 
marriages, wliiehare r.^guhited by chance and by her wishes. 
She is however considered the wife of the man who first 
took her ( 10 ). 


SOVIE PCRTKKIl INFORMATIOX ABOUT THE MODE OF LIVING 
AXI) THE CUSTOM'S THE OrAKG-SaKAI AND THE 

Orang Semakg according to the reports of 

THE PEOPLE THEMSELVES OR OF THE MOKE 
CREDIBLE MALAYS. 
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Tlie Orang Sakai are yeiy mncli afraid oftlie dead. The 
incural 3 ly sick who are near their end are left behind in the 
jungle mth a small supply of food. Cases of siidd<ni d(:^atli 
are followed very often by the immediate fliglit of all the 
members of the tribe from the spot wh re the death occirrred. 
The dead body is simx^ly left behind; very rarely it is buried 
ill a shallow grave. The jilaces where people have died, are 
avoided as unlucky. 

Exaggerated ato eabeloijs AocotTOTS of tes Malays liEs- 
rEOTiAUi THE OiiANG-LiAB. — The Mala VS, wLo, as I liave men-- 
tioiied already, are much afraid of the (_)ra ng liar, do not 
neglect to account for their fright by a number of fables; 
for instance, the Malays of Jfahaiig relate, tlnit the wild 
men on the river Tekain have feet of half a meter in ieiigth, 
that they eat raw every sort of animal wdiicli they can 
capture, tliat they are cannibals and so on. 

The Malays in the Peninsula also wliieli 

is -widely sjiread in the East Asiatic Archipelago, of the 
existence of men with real tails. Some Oraiig iinr, who 
however nsvsr sJboiv tlieniHelve^ I are said to x^ossess a tail, 
wdiicli does not consist of hair only but is formed of bones 
and flesh. Some of the relaters ^rent so far as to p^^’eteiid that 
they had been accidental!}^ eye witnesses of the existence 
of such men. 

The Ovang Garr/assi (17) who live in the mountains on the 
boundary of Kedah and Singgoro are said to x>os3e3s two 
very long x>ointed teeth standing out from the inoiith. 

The hair of the body of some Or.ing Sakai, on tlie bounda- 
ries of Kalantaii and Perak is described a,s remarkably long, 
and also the direction of the hair is said to be different to 
that of Malays and Europeans, that is to soy it is turned 
n]3wards among some of these euiij-liaired trilies. The fathers 
of grown iix> daughters are said to claim for themselves the 
metis,; 1 have so very often hoard the existence of 
this custom maintained, that there must ])e soiuethiiig in it,' 
the more so as it is knowui elsewhere (18). 

I have comrnuiiicated the chief of these tales, as it is pos- 
sible that in sx>ito of their exaggeration and tiieir a.ppajYojt 
absurdity they may x^ossess a certain though very slight 

fond de verited^ 

17. Proljiil'dj a -vsild tribe of Orang Sakai. 

IS. Besidevj auuioi'oas eKamples Tio be found in historical and googn-aphicai 
literature which I will not enumerate here, I have heard of the existence 
of the same custom iix the Eastern Moluccas, 



3f). Vide my fii'st (3omiiuinie‘itIon. Etlinoiogiuoiie Excursion in Johor: 
Nat 11111*1-. Tijdsehrii'fc, 'JJeel. XXXY,, page 25i). 

2(h Mikhiiio ManUy—Kn Ethiio!.o:furil Excursion in Johoro. The Journal 
of Eastern xisia, VoL I. No. 1. 3S75 pag'-^ 'virith three portraits. 

21. Vide iny tivo letters on the dialects of tlie Melanesian trihes iii the 

Malay Peninsula to S. Ex. Otto Ethtlingk Tijds^dir. voor— Taal— Land— en 
Yoikenkunde lS7r^ , -n i 

22. I measured two women, already the mothers of aeTeml Chudren wdio 
were less than 1,310 M, M. 
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MIXED MELAXO-™-MALAYAX TRIBES IN THE 
IFTERIOR OF THE MALAY PENINSULA. 


The Oraisto- Utan and the Orang Eatet of Johoe (19j. — 
Altliong'li tlie Oraiig Utcin of Jolior are a veiy mixed 
race Eliewiiig :iaot a little of tlie Malay type, yet there arc 
oxeeptioies, — rcveiAo’oiis to the priraitivo type — which induced 
me in the course of my first excursion in the Peiiinsuhi, when 
I kiiew noiliing positively afiout the existence of an uimiixed 
Melanesian ra{s\ to su|)pose tint there had heen in foriner 
limes an a.<lnjb:l:.are of Mehtnesian blood in the Orang Utan. 
During my second inurney I several times met with indi- 
vitlnals reprcsentiiig such reversion on the mouiitains a-iid 
by the river Indau ('like iliose wlio were represented in the 
supplement to my shru-t notice of tliat excursion) (20), 


In addition to iiicir Pliy.-iognomy, the eliaracter of ihe 
hair of some of them, and the great variability in the form 
of tlie skull, file remains of tlie earlier language, and the 
gretit reSiUiibhimri' lijfiween tlieir dialects and those of tlie 
unmixed Orang Sakai (21) are sufficient to remove all doubt 
respecting the origin of the Orang Utan, 


Akthropologtcal NoTiis. — Hbifjlit . In consequence of bad 
and insullieient food, and a inode of living which is miserable 
in all respects st'mie Orang Ukiu may b? found of remarkably 
small sizi\ Yei: this caiiuot lie considered as characteristic 
of file v/hole race, a.s some anthors would have it. The 
height of tile Orang Utaai varies more, and the structure 
of tlieir bodies is weaker than is the case -vvitli the Orang 
ISakai. The women especially are strikingly short. Their 
heiglit varied ( in 80 measurements) thus; 

Men . . . Ijm M. M. ... I,o00 M. M. 

Women ... fidOo ,, ... 1,480 „ (22). 

Sxurao. — As wuili their height so also the Index of breadth 
varies among the Ora.ng 'Utan between wfider limits than 
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among the Orang Salcai. Amoiig the Orang ITtan the Index 
of breadth varied thus. 

Men from 71 to 80. 

Women „ 79 to 91. 

Children 5 , 74 to 80* 

It is noticeable that the sknll of the Orang Utan is more 
doUchocephalons than that of the sanff- Orang >Salcai. 

Mode oe Livma. — With respect to the Orang Utan also 
the Mala 3 ^s make the distinction between Orang liar and 
Orang jina, thongh the latter predominate, and are eontiun- 
ally increasing in number. The Orang 'Utan. are nomads 
like the Orang Sakai They try, indeed, to establish small 
Ilampoiigs^ but these are only visitetl occasiojially ; tiiej’- eon- 
sivst of a immber of most miserable pen r/es which are desert- 
ed for ever if a deatli should occur in tliem. In general 
their mode of living and their occupations correspond with, 
those of the Orang-SakaUJlna ; but in consequence of their 
mixing with Malays, they are still more disposed to adopt 
. their customs, such of them at least, as are not altogether 

[ ineongriious with a nomadic life. They shew a great antipa- 

thy to Islam, but this will gradually ].>e overcome. 

The Orang Utan have their own Chiefs wdio are called 
Battem (24}. They do not make use of the bow ; even the 
sumpitan has been completely abaudoueii and forgotten by 
some tribes. Tlieir language has been abnost entirely sup- 
planted by Malay. 

Before many years liaye passed the Orerng Utan ^vill he 
thoronglily mingled vatii the Malay population and will be- 
come absorbed into it, so that it will sof)n he almost impos- 
sible to discover any trace of the Melanesian element. 

The Orang . Mantua near Mal.vcoa. — These people are. a 
small tribe better knowm than the other Orang Utan from 
the fact that, so long ago as the year 1848, Catholic Mis- 
sionaries settled down among them (21-}. I visited a number 
of them at the Ayer Salak Mission ?aear Malacca, and I found 
them, in consequence of the infiii<iy 6 ce of the school, and their 
constant intercourse with the Missionaries, tlie most un- 
interesting of all the Orang Utan tribes for the purposes of 
my particular studies. Their la nguage has been forgotten 

23. Tlie dignity of the Bafeten after liis deatA can bo transferred to his 
vidow like that of the Raja of the Orang f-akai- 
24 j. The founder of the Mission, M. Boile, lius written a short paper iiiion 
them, which, thanks to the kindaess of the Revd. P. Desbons X have read 
in M. S. The paper lias been translated iato English. Herr F. Jagor (S. 
Reiseskizzen, Singapore, Malacca, Java) visited the Mission in 107«S. 



Tlie iiHiiies Omuf/ (/iildhim Orantj hukit {''171^ ihuitu/' 
(jmhO'iuj f2S), OrdiHf Imlii f29), Omng taut (80) are euiplojeO 
in. a siiuilar , sense, and do not refer to special tribes. tlie 
lutuie of Oraug-beima aa'e specially meant tlie Orang Utaji 
in tlie Soiitli of Jolior, on tlie riyers Jolior and Batu Paliat. 
I very often heard jieople speak about the Eajn, Benua who 


25. TIiOBt} were boys n.nd young people, from aboxit a to 20 ycti-rs ot iigxj 
2(>. E*cople of tlie ,inte.rio.r. 

27. People of the iiillH. 

28. People of tlie mountaiiLs. 

29. People wlio live at the soiiree of a river# ' ■ . 

30 . People who live by the sea, ■ " 
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aiu'l lias I'leen replaced by jilalay, in .which all their school 
bcHiJcs and religious worlcs are written. The Missionaries 
Lave done liothiug to collect the remains of the old language. 


Tlie ihcidavas wlioni I saw (indst of them children and w-o- 
}>ien) 5vere almost without exception of a Malay type : if I 
liad crane to see tliein xvithout knowing* that they were 
Mantriis I slimild ])robabIy have taken tliein for a number 
of Mala.YS, badly fed, ami broug*ht up in a miserable eoa di- 
lion . aiid 1 sL(»uld have doubted the possibility of any mix- 
ture of Mehmesian blood. The Index of breadth of the 
lieads wliicli I measured (15 in nuihberj (25) was from 74 
to 89. 


T'Le Urmii/ Mfudra spolce to me about a tribe living a few 
days’ journey from MViIaeca whom they called Bersisi, and 
who, according to iheir description, belong to the mixed 
tribes. When I spoke of the Orang Sakai, Avhom I describ- 
ed as men with a. dark skin, curly hair, and a hole in the par- 
titir.)!! of the nose, some of the cider Mantras recollected the 
name lienaboij^' which they had heard from their fathers 
with a similar rleseriptiun. 


I.n. comdusio)! I will add a, few words upon the synonymous 
names <if ilit^ tribt.'S in the interior now in use among 
tl.i.e Mahiys. 


• The .namc^ Or/nui 17 tan is often, applied quite generally 
to people who live in the woods, he they Orang Sakai, or 
Malays, or Chinese. Those who are specially known by this 
name hoivever are tli.e mixed tribes of Johor, Bumhau, and 
Malacca. 
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were not Moliainedans (thongli Malays) and wdiose residence 
Taiidiong-genteng (31) I foimd on the Kalian river. 

The Ovcmff Rayet live on the river Mnar. Tlie iiaiues 
and Omng licvr^^ are more or less nick names. 

The Mantrm still know the Onmg Bersisi and the Kemboy^ 
the latter only by name. The 5<3r^«?t6*nike the-M 

tras themselves (as I have mentioned already) are ii mixed 
race; the Ormuj-Kenahoy Bxe probably nothing but Umny 
SciluiL 

Lastly the Oraiig-Sakai and Seniang are pur sang"' Mela- 
nesians, who in Pahang, Kalantan, and Tringganii are 
called Orany Sakai^ while up in the N’ortli in Singgoro and 
Kedah they are called Orcmy Serna ny. 

The Orang Udai, a name which I very often heard in 
Pahang, are probably, so far as I can judge from what I w^as 
told, the Omng-Sakai-Um^ as ai’e also the Omng-Gargasd in 
Kedah. 

The following table will illustrate this : — 

Orang Sakai h 
„ Seinang | 

„ XJdai ^Melanesian tribes. 

„ Gargasi j 

Kenaboy J 

Orang Utan (of Johor) h 

,, Eayet f Mixed Melano-Mulay 

„ Mantra ( tribes. 

„ Bersisi J 

The former are certainly more interesting and I hope, that 

my successful wanderings will induce other naturalists to follow 
me and continue the prosecution of these impiiries. My suc- 
cessor will not be obliged — as I was myseif—to search for 
materials; from my brief communication he will learn, 
the tribes are to be found and under what circumstances he 

31. It was merely a large plain, clear of all trees, close tu tlie river Kalian 
(an affluent of the Semrong) wMch according to a tradition among the 07*ang 
Utan jina is known as the old seat of the Baja Bcnua. It is jii'obable that 
if the Jungle and lalmig were burnt some ancient remains might be found 
in this spot, such as tools, arms, perhaps even old coinsj a discovery 

which would probably throw 603p;e light upon the history of this part of the 

"■ " ■ ■ ' 
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will have to perform his work. No less important task will 
lie before him than a thorough study of the life of these pri- 
mitive races with whom I had the good fortune to meet. He 
will certainly be rewarded with many new, important, and 
greatly interesting facts ; but the inquiry will only succeed if 
he is not afraid of toil and fatigue, and if he will share for 
some months tire life of these ju-imitive nomad tribes. This 
is the only wav to investigate now the habits of these interesting 
.savages, a.s all tales of the Malays about them are incorrect, 
exaggerated, or entirely false. 

But this work should not he delayed, as these tribes are 
disappearing more and more without leaving any traces; 
like the pas^sage of the Orang Utan through the primeval for- 
est his whole life passes away without leaving any trace be- 
hind ; and this is true not only of the life of an individual hut 
of that of a whole tribe. In this way hundreds of human lives 
are gone, and thousands of years have passed away. 

[Plate No. Ill, a small tracing of M. Maclay’s journey, 
has not been copied. The Map with his Itinerary, published 
in Journal No. I, Avill sufficiently explain the course he took,] 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


GeOG-UAPHICAL EoTES — EeCEISTT JoPPKEN-?! IK ti-ie: Pektksula. 

Since the publication of the last Number ot' this Jouriia], 
some important additions have heeri made to our kiiowled^^’c of 
the physical outlines of the <’ounrrv in fmr <11 1'leront regions 
of tlie Peninsula; UIii Jolior, Ulii Kinta, Jelei. and Ram])ao. 

The highest mountain range in Johoig Ctirnong IMunuU: 
(32ff0 feet), has reeeijtly been aseeiHled for the fir^t time, 
two independent paidies having readied ih.e top within a iew 
days of each other; and from one of the 'Fravcdlers a more 
particular account of the journey is promised for our next 
Jour nab 

In the interior of Perak, the Kinta valley was explored last 
August to its upper watershed ; and a range of Ilia'll hills was 
ascended, some 30 miles to the cast of Kinta. The highest 
]>eak was pr()ved to be about 8,000 feet higli. It was naiiHnd 
by its discoverers, and is now firniliarly known, as Moiiut 
'’nhinsim. the highest |')oint ot the range called Gunomj llianK 
A<iditioji;d importance was gdven to this journey from the parr- 
taken ia it by some Ceylon ]>lnnters, who had been recommemi- 
ed to the Government of Perak hy the Colonial Autl.orities in 
England, as pioneers orCoiTee-i)lautiug in the Afalny hlghlamls. 

Special interest was felt in ilieir anuouneement lliat several 
hundred thousand acres were to be found of la.nd suitable for 
coffee over 2000 feet above the sea ; tlie consequence liei ng that 
a good many ‘'prospectors’' Ironi Ceylon and (hsewhere have 
since visited Perak ; but hitherto they have not aildod miudi to 
our knowledge of the Country's physical features. 

The real point of <jreographieal interest still remains. Is 
there or^ Is there not an important strciun in the viaw conin' of 
the Peninsula, which niter draining the eastern slopes of thesis 
high mountains joins the Mei, and together witli the BPrd 
from the west forms the R. PaJimig? A train of a prior I 
reasoning, based on the difficulty of explaining this regiotfs 
drainage otherwise^ first suggested th^ thought some years ago. 





I^ITBCP/LLAKEOTTB HOl'ICKB, 


Tr, k true tlinli no such stream was known of in Mr. Lof^nn^s 
time (m^. Indian Arehipela<:!:<> Jonrnal I. pa^i!:e 247 ; ])Ut a Iiiiit 
nfit — thuo.i>-li ji^'iven iiiiconHeiouBly — may perhaps be traced in 
'Air. Ln^’ants reieronoe to S. iJiaia vol. IL p. 123). It was 
"Mr, DrJyV m-comir of Ins journey (1875) from Muar to 
Pahfino’, piddislied in 1877, tliat first brought evidence to sup- 
pmt, such an hypotlu'sis ; for lio intimated that the northern 
liranein which joined Tahang at Kivdla 7icm, was an even 
larger stream than the one he liiinselfdestieiKled from the sontii. 
Unlorhinately the ‘Mracing'^ of his roiiU\ whicli was embodied 
in llic Alap (187t)> oiniis lo sliow the junction of any such 
nm’lhern hramli ; atal it is only wirln’n the last year that the 
hyporliesis has heen really eoniinned to some extent by the 
juiblicafion of Air. Alaelay’s account of his journey u]) the 
Jrh'i ; iind 1 1 n ^ a ( h i e c i u e n t < » j‘ 1 1 ar o 1 1 Y e id >oc] i 1 as t J u 1 y , ■ w 1 1 e n 
he cvosscmI from Sungad lJj<'ng into aiKl tlience down 

into JNei on the eastern side of the E( 0 *niim watershed, by 
the Hirer Tri^nia, 


uint can never be tinally settled until the interior of 
fey<md Arount llolhmsm, shall have been crossed in a 
as{(ady dire(‘tiori ; and an expedition is in fact about 
patched, under the auspices of Mr. Leech who ascended 
h)hinson last year, to cross the still more eastern 
tliat lies hetw'een River Plus, a feeder of the Perak 
iortlicnm inierior of that State, and i?v'rr/r ^7 on-, the 
branch of the ii/rcr BenHvnu in tlie inteidor of Srdangor. 

nlinuation of the Paper on the ^’■Geography of the Pe- 
Part I of winch (coiitincd to its Cartography) ap]>eured 
t Joiirna], lias under these eircumstamtes been deferred 
•esent. Fresli information is fast being obtained in 
juarters. and the? most useful mode of dealing with it 
f will be to print shori detached notes of each import- 
‘ of work done in the way of exploring new coiintrv_, 
he four journovs ai)ove referred to. 3? wo ot these ( Itie 
d‘ (hhiorni Bl'RnHf and Jllcmnt Ro/mison) were new 
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mBcmHikmovB mmcm. 


There is yet a great deal more to be learnt about the interior 
of the Peninsula. Ho\v ignorant we all are at present of its 
Physical Geography^ viewed as a whole, may be judged from 
tile correspondence in the local papers last September, after 
the ascent of Mount Robinson, I’egarding the ^^true baekbone” 
of the Peninsula; witness the following letter, challenging 
certain foregone conclusions on this subject wliich are undoubted*- 
ly premature at present : — 

Singapore, Odoher 1st, 1878. 

You will perhaps allow me to correct an error in the Over- 
land Summary of last Saturday, in whicli you state that Mr. 
Chi‘istie\s party found that from Mount Robinson’^ the Straits 
of i^Ialaeca were visible on the West, and the China Sea on the 
Eastd^ 

The only full account of the journey yet pnl)lished is to lie 
found in Mr. Leech’s JJiary ; and if you refer to jmiir issue of 
the 21st ultimo, you will read,*’ we were disapiminted in get- 
ting a view" to the East, which was our principal inducement 
to come here, as we were siirroiuuled ])y a sea, of mist, wliicli 
howmver lay a long 'way below us. Through it we could see 
the tops of numerous Peaks, sticking up like islands” 

Ceylon paper, from whicli you made some extracts on 
the 2dtli ultimo, reports Mr, Christie to have said, a third 
range marked on the map was non-existent.” But to judge 
from ill*. Leech s account there is scarcely enough evidence to 
pronounce an opinion, even on this point. How*evcr that may 
be, it is certain these plaee.s lie in the latitudeofthereiiiiH 
sii la’s greatest wddth, where, if w'e may trust the Admiralty 
charts, it is three degrees of longitude, or upwards of 200 mile.s, 
from sea to sea. 

'‘•In sliort the interior of P(VaZ‘ is not the interior of tlie 
Peninsula; wdiile as vet we have learnt but little even of 
Porak, beyond its coasts and rivers ; and it may safely be stated 
that neither from Pbrak nor any otliei* of the States between 
Ktidah and Jolior, has any person vet penetrated so i'ar into 
the mountain-ranges of the Peninsula, as to r)btain a view of 
the China Sea. It will be a feat of no great dilliculty to 
achieve, and it will no floubt be aco<)m[)1ished before long : but 
in the meantime 1 should be sorry to see yen under-rate the 
amount of countiy still lying femt inaogmia. or tlic necessity 
for some farther exploration into the interior.’’ 

Tliis necessity is well understood by the present energetic ad- 
ministration of Perak, for lis has already lieen mentioned an ex- 
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ploriiig party is about to start from Kwala Kangsa to clear up 
some of the very (jiiestions here referred to; of wijich it is 
hoped our Society will receive an accouut when the expedition 
i*etanis. " A. M. S. 


Asoeot Bujang Malacca* 

Connected with the geograpliy of Perak tlie following’ ac- 
count of the important mountain in flie Kampur district 
called Bujcwg jMalacca-, and its surroundings, may l)e usefully 
recorded. This is not one of the very numerous ‘^untrodden 
summits^^ of Pch'ak ; for its western side has been selected for 
tlie first experiment in Perak coffee-plan ling by Europeans. 
Oil this very account special interest vrill be attached to the 
foIloAving liarticiilars, and also because of its central and com- 
manding situation as a place of observation. 

It is to the Diary of IMr. Leech, the District ofHcer, we are 
again indebted for this interesting and precise information; as 
well as to the Eesident, ^Ir. Low, for bearing our Society 
in mind when transmitting it. 

llth Jamiary^ 1879. 

A stiff* climb brougkt us to some ca.ves within about 100 
feet of the summit, and here pitched our camp. The baro- 
meter showed the height of this place to be 4200 feet above 
the Kampar Eiver. At an elevation of about 3500 feet, the 
vegetation began to change rather markedly, and in a swampy 
piece of ground we came on a largo number of conifers^ some 
as much as 50 feet high and 18 inches in diameter. There 
were two distinct species, one not imlike a Scotch fir ; the loaf 
of the other ’was more like that of an acacia. 

On the extreme summit above the cave in which we spent 
the night, there was a most marked change in the appearance 
of the vegetation, the ferns and mosses as well as the bushy 
scrub of rhododendron and other similar plants, not omitting 
tbe dw’arf bamboo, reminded me very much of the vegetation 
on the top of Mount Eobinson ; many of the plants I r(.‘COgTus- 
ed at once as the same, but as was natural to expect, consider- 
ing the difference in height, — the one hill little over 400 the 
other about 800 feet liigln — many of the Mount Robinson plants 
w^ere absent, especially the long-stalked braken with crescent- 
shaped tops and long sprays, of which we made our beds on 
Mount Robinson and with which it was covered. 

18^^ January^ 1879. 

W e were up before the sim this morning, not having had 
very agreeable nighty as it rained continuously and a good do 
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of wnter (h’ippecl on to ns from tlie ro(‘ks nbove. ' 
caveat onco and proceeded to the .snuunit, joid cii 
some small trees just in time to see the son rise, 
iiig* was beautifully clear and we o'ot a 
bouiulod on the north by 3Iou/2f 
(hrnong llamjiip. Immediately below us to the cc/u 
and narrow valley running nearly time norrli and 
nortliera end of it drained i))' a' ti*ii»nlrirc ofila} 
the southern end by San^yd CdWo'r/oy.v ; i 
valley auotlier ridye rose nearly as as the 
we sf.uodj and feakei polities told us fhal the \' 
eastern face was the one in wiiieii tlie ISiiim'td 
bjolv its rise. It appeared to be nea.rly rairahei to 
innnediaiely below us. jlehiadi tin's raiije r.se aiio 
eastern side of winch tlio Uin i-/d4>r .-aid to l.-e i 
beyond this tlie skyline is Ibrincd by a veVv loi'i \ 
paioiitly ncariy (toiiliiiiiiuus ijonii mount lluOiuson 
very steep pass Ihrongli it a little to tiie l^'orfli of 
•where we were standing. In this pass I innieiiie t 
takes its rise. This sky-line range, the toikei sa 
tJje watershed of the Feninsiila, a'nd is therefore 
sought tor back-bone” range. Some distance to 
ea.^t tliere a|.)pea.red to be a spur wldcli might wel 
valley of tho .Simge I Slim, 'ilie Sakei, froiii wiiom 
paiticulurs, li\e on the weslcru slopes ot J:h/jcr 2 f^'/ Mo 
do not appear ro have ever been down even V.he easti 
their owm hill. I siiunid not tliereforc have ieh nu 
od to place conliderice in wdiat they told n.u% had i 
of the ia.nd corresponded exactly w'itli wluU; was to 
c.x])ecled from wliat h known of the rivers draiuim. 
cf the country. 1 was ])arl iciilarly struck ])v t he mo 
jiature of the Cimnirv to tlie oast aasd 
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irorn where we stood we eould see the. opposite side of the 
valiey J:)elow ns to the east almost completely covered by old 
bakei. ladaiigs, which quite bears out what I had been |.)revi- 
oiLsly toJcl, but did not credit, that there are fully 700 of these 
people living' there. 

I here again noticed a fact which attracted my attention 
when up the Kinta valley hist Aiioarst with the first coffee 
explorers, — that the Sakei cultivation appears to be limited 
to a height on>etween 300 or 400 feet up to 2,000 feet. Above 
this latter height they appear .scarcely ever to go. J/ossiblv 
tliivS is the limit at which pen//” will thrive. Above this level 
tiiere are a large number of beautiful valleys, which both my 
companions agreed were admirably suitecr for coffee cultiva- 
tion, as far as .site was concerned. 


Pabiji Pass Eambau, 

{OvcvUuid route j roDi Siiiyjel Ujoryj lo Malacca.) 

ih,e following is extracted irom the account given in the 
Straits Times of the General Meeting held on the 7th Septenuber. 

In liis description of a Walk tlirougli Rambau, which we 
give at leug-th, as it is not likely to make its appearauce in 
the Society’s ^ Jonnial as a separate paper, iVlr, Skinner 
said : — There is a kind of understandiug — an unwritten rule, 
and 1 think a very wholesome rule — that no fresh paper should 
be commenced after 9.30 rx m. It is now nearly 10, but the 
(Jhairman seems to think that our programme should be com- 
pleted ; and if tlie ladie.s and geutleraen present tliiiik so too, 
tills may be done without infringing the rule after all, for the 
truth is I have no paper to read. 

I merely propose to describe in a few words a ]ourney I re- 
cently made acro.ss the Fadei Pass, from Srt Mncrnii into 
Earn ban, and aeros.s that country into Alalacca ^ which, for 
some reason, no European ever happens to have made before ; 
but which is in itself a tolerably easy walk of three days, and 
by far the most direct route from M^nanCi (and its neighbour- 
hood, Ulu MicaVy Gimonrj Fa$b\ixiidKwala Pb^into Malacca, 

We started onhorseliack from Siingei Ujong, (where 1 had 
gone by the usual River Linggi route,) and rode by a path 
almost at right angles to the course afterwards taken Ii.s far as 
Bukit Futus i covering the distance of 9 or 10 miles befbre 
breakfast, at a rate and over a road which allowed but little 
time, for refection or observation, 
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_ '•HavnigLreakfast-edatBiikitPutiiK. tliefrc 

tion, i\e jcft Captaia SIurraTaiul wallred that 
ali.'naiif! : a hal’d walk ; we did net get om' d 
and slept in the rornier barracks nf liie deta.ciui 
10th itegiinent, on Tiiukii Hantaii's invibiti 
used us ti kind of dak/, 

'‘Next raorniDg wolireakfasted at the foot of G 
lav tne path is wcil-known ; and at leas 
sentluu-e followed it. We passed fur i; 
jjttdi field, not unk’uown to fiiuio, and in \ 
reverted to the distingnisised traveller w 
the way to make our forfuiies lYiy. Jfalv 
J'ffStr to Kainhau it is differear. i e;ui o 
of a jirevious joiii’iiev across 
Gray in lSi2:), wliose'imirnev is described 
peiago Journal vol. YL, and wlio is sti 
iJaliicca Iron; the (“ircnin'taiH'c of hi-^ 

<!nys after his return. Tie, h 
od tiip. puss from the ihunhau .side, and 1 
Sri .Vlenaiiti .side, by different i : 

tlii.s .sh.ort piece ofcoiintiw (Which 3Ir SI; 

new Map) from Pabei ’tlirongh 6W Luro 
aiiu Luiukirj iuul not bulure been crossed b^' any I 
journey from Bandar to Malacca i ‘ ” 

and I cannot help th 
])ath from there to 
dry, and in tact a bi-idle 
would jnora freipiently 
the recent military occ..j,_ 
shoiilil add that it ‘is well I 
the SiHigei Ujoiig' police I’ec 
for tit the top of the pass (Pc 
higdi) while resting to take bi 
of 11 (ir 12 Malays having c 
were resting. Wo b{)th passed 
paities had been jias.sod going 
Biikil Piitii.s Pass, JsTo doubi 
ing lelt in >ri AionunU, expia 
Ihey are going to buy coi 
side I was told they could bi 
jMeiianti only garitangs. 
laud in other respecte. Tin 
made known : and as so mnc.} 


u genuemen pre- 
ace a n^il histrionic 
li one s thoughts 
lasjnst .’‘diewn us 
nl Ironi (jurtoiiq 
ly iiiid one account 
it P^thel, tha.t of Cliarles 
in the Indian Archi- 
1 well remembered in 
h‘n(]i nceurring a few 
owevco'. ap]u^ars to Imve a]}[>roaeh~ 

ive left It on the 

roads to those 1 pursued ; and 
Skiiiner rointed out ou the 
k to Nerdsa 

^ hiropenn. The 

, comparatively well-known ; 

miviug timt if it were also known that the 
Mthuinti were so good a oncj firm and 
path for several miles of the 'way — it 
have been used, particularly during 
I^’rgri yembilan. T 
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planted ns I was assured witliont Chinese help. Bat Chinese 
were there too, both plantintif and actin«^ as carriers. AUaixether 
I agree with Mr. Swettouhara’s remark that liambau iias 
largest Malay population of any of the Negri Se.mhiiau ; imd 
I should not describe it as unprogressive, for in an agriciiltun! 
point of view it shows signs of progress^ both of a more pro- 
raising charactorj arnl more iadepeiideat of extraneous inlluences, 
than can be found in most of the other M'alay States near our 
Settlements. 

‘"^The second, night was passed at Mesjid Nerasa, where 
the Data of Rambaii lives, near Bandar. From there, 
after twice crossing the river (which is here a fine fresh rapid 
stream, excellent for bathing, with a sandy bottom, and said 
to be above the reach of alig^tors) we had a long walk to 
Briso near trie :.Malacea frontier ; and eventually reached Alor 
Gajah in time for an afternoou meal, and so on to Mnlacca in 
the evening of the tlurd day. It was on the wliole a very 
pleasant and intere.sting journey, which I can safely rccoin- 
merid to others a.s a suificiently easy ocerland route of 3 daws 
from Sungei Ujoog to Alakcca, aud a pleasant variation of the 
somewhat luoiioto^aous two days’ journcyy hy way of Linsorn. 
and the River Linggi.’’ 

Some discussion ensued as to the customs of Rainliau, 
from which it appeared that the tribal forms of Society and 
(Tovernineiit stiii flourish there, while in the iieigdibonring 
States they have been greatly modified ; the causes suggested 
being the" comparative isolation of Rambaii, the absence of 
Chinese, and its unique geographical situation, placed as it is 
neither at the mouth nor at the source of any important 
stream. « 

The MiNERALgi of Sarawak. 

By A. Earf Evereit, {late) Sarawak Government Service, 
{See Journal 1, 1878.) 

The paper on tlie distribution of the Minerals of Sarawak, 
which appeared in the first issue of this Journal, had left my 
hands several years past, and as I was not aware of its intended 
publication, it is now scarcely up to date in some few particu- 
lars. By the coiirtesy'of the Editor I am enabled to supply 
these deficiencies by the present note* 

Manganese . — Lundu and Eejaog must; be added to the loca- 
lities already giv<?4 for this 'Minerah la the first .named 
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district it occurs as an oxide in tlie uauf 
gations. 

Cojiper.—Some insignificant traces of Co 
ported to exist m the rocks tbrmiinr tlie lot' 
the Salab ri?er in Santubong Ba\-. “ 

Zicc!-/.— Galena is now known rn exist 
only in minute traces. It has been * lab 
teonthern Borneo also and is there associated 

Since the date of mv last no 
been made to follow np the nmnerons indiea 
m the liejang to their common source, bn 
much success. A small quaiititv of ore 1 
exported froin the district, and it 'is at least i: 
the exploration has been pnshed iiirfher in t 
elevated c3onntry near the Tahujano* Monnta 
better result to record. The Sesang brand 
river has yielded traces of Anrimonv in addi 
ties previously mentioned. In the .section 
paragraph “ Lodes in which the matrix i.s 1 
and should read “are richer.” 

6'na;.— My remarks on tliis Mineral referre 
(Liiigga) coal aud not to the Sadono’ co.al 
worked by the Government. This latter is oi 
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the Upper Samarahan and a baiKisoine dark black is] i-greon 
rock Vvdth -wliite or pale green niarhlings which is found in the 
distant U[)per licjang country, wlience small specimens are 
brought by the Kayaiis, win) make this stone into ornaments. 
It is probably a variety of Serpentine. 

In concluding this brief note I should meidiou that Silver 
was iiiad vertfutly omitted in my list of the minerals which do 
not come within the monopoly of the Borneo Company. 


A. H. E. 


Sarn'jrrfl\ 2ord Kormher, 1878. 


The Sema.xgfj. 

[Tlie following letters, -written hy a distinguished anthority 
on the subject of wliieh they treat, have been kindly jilaced at 
the Society’s disposal, dlioiigh written some vojirs ago thev 
will still, it is be found interesting.] 

Oxford University Musbitli^ 
Mcnj 4, 1869. 

Professor writes to thank Colonel for the 

trouble lie has taken on belialf of the interests of the Slusenm 
]»ere in having the two aborigines photographed, and in desiring 
tile Raja of Kedah to procure a skeleton of one of these people. 
Tile two photograjihs enclosed are taken fi‘om the new Muiseuni 
hero, an institution comparatively recently saperadded to the 
old classical university. 

Some 8 or 9 papers have recently been written upon tlie 
history and physical peculiarities of the Sdniangs, and the 
Andarnaners, who are supposed to he of the same stock. 
Colonel Fvtclie. Colonel Campbell in his notes by an old 
Sportsman, Earl, Lieut.efumt St. John, ilOth. Royal Rifles, 
and a Fere Bonrieu have all written about either the Sruiaiig 
in P. Wellesley or the Andaman Islanders, and all agree that 
the continental dwarf black and tlie Islander arenuieh tliesame, 
.VI r. Wallace, who spent imanv years in the Arelupelago to the 
southward at Timor, Ternate.Giiolo&c., and 1ms just brought out 
a book, a very good one, in which he discusses ail the Natural 
History points, I'elating both to man and beast, agrees with these 
gentleman in thinking the Semangs of the Malacca Peninsula 
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I am imicli obliged to you for your mention of the Dodo bones. 
Luckily Mr. Flower, the Antiquarian^ is the father of the Mr. 
(1 think now Cnptjdn) Flower who was so active in digging in 
the Ma,iu*itins ; and as I am an ally of the father, w^e contrived to 
ge^t a very large share of those valuable relics for our Museum. 
We were bound in. honor so to do, as before this discovery a 
skull of tliat extinct bird which we preserved was the only one 
except one in Copeiihageo, in the ^yorld, 

It wns very vexations at tirst, that discovering of new bone? 
e\nny Iresh tliscovery reducing the value and interest of our 
specimen, much as the discovery of the first husband reduces 
the Value of the second in Tennyson’s Poem of Enoch Arden.” 
Eut we made this out if it. I Imve to thank yon also lor 
mentioning our Museum to Dr. !::>tolicz:ka. I am in corres' 
pondence as to exchanges with Dr. Anderson ofthe India.u 
Museum, and I will put myself in communication with Dr. 
Stoll czka also. 

If the Raja of Kedah should come upon another skeleton of 
the Semang, I should be very glad of it. In the meantime it 
will be my business to make the best possible use of the one 
which we have. 


Cai^tiiee of a specimen of Ophiophagus El. 


[The. followdng eoinmiiiiication to the Curator of the Raffles 
Museum may be of interest.] 

I am very glad indeed to be able to send you another and 
a finer specimen of the Ophiophagus Blaps, a female mea- 
suring 11 feet 4 inches. 

The circumstances attending its capture are somewhat 
interesting. The man ■ describes the snake as going along 
with its head elevated above the gi'ound, and states that it 
came right at Mm ; he wisely bolted and gave the alarm to 
the men in the fort; the briite then took up his position on 
the top of the Sentry box, I happened to be passing 
and heard the shouting, and was just in time to save the 
snake from being battered to jiieees. Two plucky fellows 
volunteered to take it alive, but it was a risky thing to do, 
as immediately we approaot^ed the sentry box the snake 
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tlarew out its head from the folds and with distended ueek 
shewed fight ; however a noose at the end of a long stick was 
CiOieiiy slipped ovei* the neck wdiilst one of the men 
hold of the tail; so Ave haclhiju all fast without a hlcnuTsh'. 

fihe snake was then taken to the Godown auii its veiiLi- 
luous powers tested on three dogs. 

first dog "was slightly bitten in the shouldt;i' at luh. 
o4ra., and an antidote believed in by the Chincst was !Ui)>]i,,d. 


enclose a specimen of the plaiit. Tiie second do- was 


bitten very severely at 10.55, 
animal like a bnll-dog to his 


the snake Iioldiu 
do-. A stron- 


on io tii« 
sohitiju of 


1 was injected bj tlie liyjioJerniic 

but without efteefc as the animal died in 15 minutes, 'fh,. 
hrsc dog- not appearing much worse for the first bite, he was 
uittciu again at 11.21 very severely in the nose and foot, the 
snake fastening on the latter place very temiciouslv. 'The 
Ghinese antidote was again applied; tlie plant wa/brnistsl 
^ portion of water, the solution poured dmvn the 
dt s thiotit, and the benised leai-es well rubbed into tJie 
wouiids, but the dog sunk at once and died at 12.20. I hour 

secoud™^^*^ minutes after the 

‘^The third dog wasbitteii at 11.19, at first very sli-ditl v and 

in^thk antidote was used in this ease, 

and this animal lived, some Chinaman havino- apidied the 
ackial ceiitery to the wound in the foot ; Imt the poor hrutt' 
suffered very severely and 1 do not think it will recover. Tlu' 
bciungor Natives recognise the Snake as the most daimcrons 
known ; they term it the Tedong S.fiah.^' 

1 lioad lifted oif the ‘-roumf'" 

a.id that ff will not only attack, but pursue. An insteuce'd' 
t iis ocemed some time ago ; one of the Europimu Officers iu 
rn mg idong one of the roads came on a vi^ 1 uofsiai^ 
and It followed him, and he had to jmt liis ponv into a 
;,allop to escape ; he described it simply as a Cobri bat .••!«, i 

Oplic.pU< 5 ,» Elaps of abop'te m-'r toUm .1 “ 

the paper by you, and my seeing the twfspeci'nSn 1' . 
pioves beyond a doubt that the Oph. Elans ovist's ~ Pi 

bit a line re- 

txieva of mine. I was , th€n Government Resident of Poit 
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Davwhi and mj danglit-or was ridino* with me, iriy luoiintcil 
orderly in ottendiinee. Hie orderly dismounted, and the 
simlce alter biting tlie dog* went into a hollow place, froiii 
wliieh be eainc out and would have bitten the mail had he 
not dis}uitched liim witli liis sabre. 

‘■'My daughter on seeing the specimen I mnv send you, 
at once r^'cugiiised it as similar to the one wldch slie saw at 
Port Dcirwin, the brigdit orange patch under tlie neck occur- 
iug in both cases. 

The dug died in about 8 hours, after every care and the 
applicatiici ot* the Hypodermic Syringe b}- the Surgeon. 
The Natives here say the Oph* Elaps is not common; 
several of the iiitclligent and elderly men say, they have 
seen much larger specimen; one respectable man say lie saw 
one a fatliom lager than the one I send you which \yo\M |->e 


Eiielosotl its the Mute’s receipt for tlie Jar, wliicli E trust 
will arrive safely as Captain. Joyce promises to take elnirg-e 
of it. I also send yon a small Python and a very venomons 
Snake termed tke “Todoim- Mataliari,” said to attack men. 


'J'Hli OT'HlOiniAKirS Kl.Al’S 

A. corvi'spondent states that the e.visteiice of tliis reptile 
in the Peninsula was prov(‘d in the early part of 1876, when 
a detacluuent of the Buffs were i|iiarterecl at Kwala Kangsa-. 
A sju'eimen was killed and la-ought into the camp by soiiw 
Malays; it Avas examined and identified by Sui-geonVfajoi- 
Davis. The Mahiys described it as the most formidahh? 
snake they art? uccpiainted ivith, and related instances in. 
which it had been kutavii to chase men Avho had disturbt'd 
it, even taking to the Avater after them if they plunged into 
a river to escape from it. The Malay name gh^eu to the 
specimen caught at KAvala Kangsa was Tedowi SHah ( Sahi.h- 
Pavre.) There i^ au allusion to it in the Maroiig 
{see Colonel Loav’s translation. Journal India Archipelago 
vol. III. page 265 ) and the peculiar characteristic of this 
snake, namely that it will actually, pursue a.i’etreating foe, 
is introduced' into the legend. “The boa feeling himself 
rather getting the worst of it, suddenly stirred, and. sh(?ok, 
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his liead and body, and became a fearful tcdorig sMaii, or 
hooded snake, the girth of -wliicli was that ol; a eocoaniit 
tree, whose tongue was lolling out and whoso eyes were 
large as cymbals^ The people amazed dispersed, and a few 
daring persons remained and beat the snakes. Thou again 
"^Hhey assembled in greater numbers, with Icmd shouts and 
noise, to destroy the snake. The Mtei' pursued Ihe AVph irho 
soiwlit for shelter behind a treeJ^ 


The mining district of Larut in Perak is so essentially a 
Chinese settlement that its early Malay history is generally 
completely lost sight of. Before the disecu^ery of tin in 
liariit, some thirty or forty years ago, Trong, which is fur- 
ther south, w'as the port from which traders and mereliandise 
found their way to Parit Gantang and Ilwala Kangsa. It is 
still a thriving district and likely to increase in importance, 
but it IiRkS been eclipsed for many years by Larut. The old 
plantations of frnit trees at Trong mark it at once as a much 
older settlement than Larut, where cultivation is in its in- 
fancy. Trees are among the few traces which the Malay 
leaves of his occupation ; he does not build stone walls and 
seldom erects permanent monuments of any kind. Ancient 
groves of durian trees, planted no one can sa3’ when or by 
whom, may sometimes shew where a po])uloas Kamjmuj must 
at one time have been established ; but in all other respects 
a deserted Malay settlement became undistinguishable 
jungle ill a very few years. 

Local tradition in Perak has iianded down Taru>us stories 
connected with Aelxinese invasions of Perak, wixich must 
have taken place in the 16th and 17th centuries, and there 
is little doubt of the truth of the pojailar account which 
makes the coast settlements, now called Larut and Trong, 
the scene of some of the encounters betw’een the invaders 
and the people of the country. For a long time Perak was 
a mere dependency of Achcen, and it ma^- be fairly supposed 
that some of the conquerors settled in the former country*. 

Eightly or wrongly the Malays of Larut i^sigu an Achineso 
origin to an old grave which was discovered in the forest 
some years ago, and of which 1 propose to give a brief descrip- 
tion. It is situated about half-way between the Larut 
Eesidency and the mining village of Kaiimntiiig, In the 
neighbourhood the old durian trees of Java betoken the pre-r 
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«enee of n Malay population at a date long prior to the 
advent oi the Chinese miiieiv The grave was discovered 
a^bout twenty years ago by workmen employed by the Mihitri 
of Perak to make tiie Kamiinting road, and it excited much 
omiosity among* the Malays at the time. The Mcntri and 
all the ladies of his family went on elephants to see it and 
it has been an object of much popnlar prestige ever since. 

The Malays of Java were able from, village tradition to 
give the name and sex of the occupant of this lonely tomb. 

Toll Bidan Susu Lanjut,^’ whose name sounds better in the 
originaltlianinan English translation. She is said to have been 
an old Achinese woman of good famil}” ; of her personal history 
nothing is known, but her claims to respectability are 
evinced by the carved head and foot stones of Achinese 
workmaiiship, which adorn her grave, and her sanctity is 
proved by the fact that the stones are eight feet apart. 
It is a well-known Malay supersition that the stones placed 
to mark the graves of Saints miraculously increase their 
relative distance during tIio> lapse of years, and thus bear 
mute testimony to the holiness of the person whose resting- 
place they mark. 

• The Kmmiat on the Ivamuntiiig road is on the spur of a 
liill through which the roadway is cut. A tree overshadows 
the grave and is hnng with strips of white cdoth and other 
rags {partji jjanjl ) which the devout have put there. The di- 
rection of the grave is as nearly as possible due north and 
south. The stones at its head and foot are of the same 
size, and in every respect identical one with the other. They 
are of sandstone, and are said by the natives to have been 
brought from Achin. In design and execution they are 
superior to ordinary Mnlay art ; as will be seen, I think, on 
i^eference to the rubbings of . the car\'ecl surface of one of 
them, which have been executed for me by the Lariit Survey 
Office, and which I have ti ansmitted to the Society with this 
paper. The extreme measurements of the stones (furnished 
from the same source) are 2' X O' 9'^ X 0' They 
are in excellent preservation and the carving is fresh 
and sharp. Some Malays profess to discover in the three 
rows of vertical direction on the broadest face of the 
slabs the* Mohainedan attestation of the unity of God 
{La Halm illa-lla) repeated over and over again; but 
I confess that I have been unable to do so. The offerings 
at a Kramat are generally incense [wtmifji 'or mianffi) or 
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hmzom (himhnau)^, these are burned in little stuinis 
of bamboo rods ; one end is stuck in the g-nanid and i in* Hther 
split into four or five, and then opened ont and plaited wifcii 
basket work, so as to hold a little earth. They rulfed 
sa-iHjlrt; a Malay will often vow that if he snceeeds in some 
particular xn’oject, or gets out <d' some diith-iilty in whieli lie 
may liappen tn be placed, he will burn, three r)r ium*e 
at such and such a Kranyd, Persons who visit a /iceoec/ in 
times of distress or difficulty, to ju-uy and t*? vow n!t'erii!^>., 
in ease their imayers are granted, usually leme ladile*! ditan 
as toloms of tlieir vows small pieces uf wliire eleth, ‘.elsirli 
are tied to the braaiches of a tree or ti‘> sticks pla.iited in tlm 
ground near the sacred s].Kd. 


r<.>r votary purposes the long-forgutten tsnnl) of d'oi. iJidian 
Susii Lanjut enjoys considerable pipmlarity aimna tlio 
Mohaiuedaas of Larut ; and t. he tree wliieh overshiumws it 
lias I am glad to say been spared the fate vrhich awaittMl ihe 
rest of the jmigde which overhung the road. No (a>oih‘ was 
bold enough to put an axe to it. 


[Tiie tracing, which it is found impossible to print hmv, 
is ill the Society’s possession, a.iid eaii l>e seen at tin 
Eaftios Lilwary by any one inhu'ested in tin* suhjc-et.l 


M A OA Y -.Exo L LSH DlO'l,’] OX A U T E 


It; does not speak well for eitlier the {;mtr‘r[frisu or tdie 
Scliohirsliip of .English dwelhus in this part of the world, 
that the best Malay and English, dictiomary widcii Wi* poss^.^ss 
is more than two thiiNls of a eeiitury old. Since tiu* onbli- 
of Marsdeu's work there have iinleiMl l.>eeri issued 
several Mahiy Vocabularies, besides the more a.mhiti<ms and 
voluminous work of Crauhird. .But only th(‘ s<*uuti*‘si, of 
these vocabularies has attemptc'd to print the Malay words 
in the Arabic characters, in which alone the educutod Malay 
is atamstomed to .read his own lauguage. Even 'Marsrhm is 
sparing of his Ara..bie type, and foregoes the nst‘ oi it in 
most of his numerous quo tatiuosjf rum Malay and hors. Under 
these circunistaiices, and having regard to tli.e attiiiniin.mt of 
Alalay as it is expected from many of the Chnl Servants in 
this Polony, we' cannot wonder -that the supply of copies of 
Pavreks Malaj-Prench Dictionary sent out to the Htraits 
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leiiieiits lias Ikmui for some tune exliaus tod. Tlie Avork 
is jio ]ouo>(q« ill iype, and donbtl<^ss s(mio <' 0 ]\i{*s 

remaiii in European booksellers’ shops, this fuel a]>pears 1o 
l)e a excuse for aslciiig wliether the UoYenuneni 

jLiid our Jearued SoeietiovS oiigdit not, at the present juncture, 
to <lo suinetliiug towards producing’ a Malay-English Dieii- 
onary, worthy to rank with the work of L’ Abbe Fa,vrc\ and 
wiili tlie Maiay-Dutc'h dictionaries of Von Dewaih Pijiiappel 
and Kliiikert.* L’ Abbe Favre has generously given leave 
f<,>r an English- traaislation of his work to he published, hut 
to print aji oditiou of 500 copies Avoiild entail a-u expendi- 
ture of more ihaji 1 1.000: too large a. risk for any individuak 
Ami Favn.‘'s work, excellent as it is, h.as smne mistakes ajid 
<leli-ie.uci(\s : the latter notably in the botanical iiatormatiou. 
At least it is to hoped that the matter will not' be suffered 
to dr(ip. 



Comparative Annual Abstract of Rainfall, for the years 1859 to 18 jp 


MEAN BEGISTEBED EAINFAlIL- 


Ifontliii 


Eema-rks, 


Mean 
10 yea: 


Incbes. Indies. Indies. Indies. Indies. Indies. Inches. 1 Inches, f linches. Inches. Inqhes 
BM 18.25 11.05 2.S7 7.16 ^ $M 2.01 ■ ' ^aOflVv. %M ■ #16.57, ' 7.( 

7.80 7.09 7.72 ' 0.57^ r i '■ ' 5.74 ':7.^ fev U 

aS7 ai5 12.05 3.43 0,74 ‘ Z- $;20 -a? 10;02 ''.yr4Mi aoi , „Jvl7' ^ ti 

!).28 8.81 485. 415 10.64 '? 6.64 6.47' f'®.'.:7.2S ^ . »1.37 ' ‘*^8.Ci4, '.siW 

9.19 5.01 3.96 5.12 5.50’ 'J, 6.78 409: ■' '7.86 ’1% i? 406 11.50' ■' 6 .i 

6.81 11.51 459 489' 481 , ’’’f 6.37 .9.53,. ,l©.S8"^'':^':;rll.47 , 4 *, 407' *f»., '7.| 

6.42 5.11 I 13.42 6.43-. 3.55, ;f. 6.32 ) ' 4.26; ’■■4.46, -5.70 '6-33 *f?'' 6 .^ 

, 12J1 11.86 6.69 7-13 6.08. '310.58 8.36. '■: 4.00 19.38' ■ 9.1 

8.13 13.6^. 8.97 10.79 3.00 ■■411.02 :f; 8.24 ’i’ 7.19. tl.-:-''3’.74 , ’5.01 . 7. 

'“t'WI : 9.99’ 1136 5.74 7,93 | 7.09 8i!9 ' 10.67 2.09 ’ ,,'',7.38 7. 

BM ’'■’ 11.50 1136 1 11.54 12.56 '« 16.87 ’' 11.37, 12.06 5-24 147 , 10. 

20.W ' 18.18 1156 6.00 5.16 ‘ I 7.56 6.50 10.13 ' 107, ’ , 9.91';';'w, 10.' 


Rainfall was Registered at 
during the year 1869 1 Station. 

Do. 1870 1 do. 

Do. 1871- 4 do. 

Do. 1872 5 do. 

' Do. 1873 5 do. 

''■‘it'lW. ' “*,:■ 1^4 ,.6’,, do.- 

", D», , ’ ' , ■, „ 1876 B$' do., 

Do. 1876 7 . do. 

tDo. ' ti 1877 . 7’' do;,: 

’.'•xDo. ■ ...#1873 7'; .’'do.,,: 


Jovnary 
February 
Ibrcb 
April 
May 

Jotite 

luiy 

f)e|^N|b«r 
Wtetwlier ; i 

llecMibeir 

90.® I 123.24 109.46 75J0 85.60 J# -787.05 93.96 }^j^;''m91 j'’ ■ 58.37 j ,108.16 

<Jr#ile(Wi R»in« , 5.61 6.25 4.20 310 %\ 440 { 4.15 ''"'''"4.25'. 5.16 5.20 5.,40 ’ , 

All kMboom 3W Aag. 2eth Dec. 18tb Jan. 12ai Sep*. 2l8t May, ,28^ Nor, 2eai C^fc, 26tli May. 16tb June. 2701 Aug. 



